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KENTON’S FIRST VICTORY. 


SIMON KENTON. 


INETY years ago there lived in Fauquier 
County, Virginia, a tall, active, well-de- 
veloped, handsome youth of about eighteen, be- 
longing to the class of ‘‘ poor white folk”—a class 
almost peculiar to the slave States of America. 
Either the schoolmaster was not yet abroad, or 
our youth had failed to meet him, or meeting 
him, found his acquaintance too troublesome to 
be very long continued ; for certain it is that at 
the above-mentioned age he could neither read 
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nor write, though subsequently he learned to 
make with a pen a combination of marks which 
to any one duly instructed beforehand plainly 
appeared to read ‘*‘ Simon Kenton.” This igno- 
rance is, however, not to be wondered at when 
we remember that not a hundred years before a 
Royal Governor of the Old Dominion had pro- 
claimed—and thanked God for the fact—that 
the moral plague-spot, the printing-press, had 
not yet appeared in his province. When suc 
an extraordinary subject of congratulation and 
thanksgiving could be proclaimed by the Gov- 
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ernor, it is not to be presumed that the mass of | had on fleeing from his native county chang, 


the people would regard Kenton as a prodigy of 
ignorance. 

He was undoubtedly an ignorant young man, 
but he was ‘‘a man for a’ that ;” and though he 
could not appreciate the literary graces of Addi- 
son and Pope, his soul was fully open to the im- 
pressions of female beauty, and at the age of 
sixteen he was the declared admirer of one of 
the most attractive of the neighboring belles. 
His suit, however, was not prosperous, and he 
soon found that a young farmer named Leitch- 
man (much his senior) was his favored rival. 
On him, therefore, he resolved to take vengeance, 
and for that purpose sought a fight in which he 


got terribly thrashed. The next year, however, 


finding himself six feet high he determined to | 
His challenge was | 


hazard another engagement. 
promptly accepted, and the two retired to a soli- 
tary spot in the woods, resolved that the combat 
should be &@ /outrance. 


ing his antagonist’s long queue round a sapling. 
The victory thus acquired he so unmercifully 
abused as to stretch his enemy senseless upon 
the field of battle. Fierce as a tiger when en- 
raged, Kenton was a humane man, and he no 
sooner found that resistance had ceased, and be- 


held his foeman lying apparently dead at his | 


feet, than all his anger subsided and he strove 


by every means in his power to restore him to | 


consciousness, butin vain. Struck with remorse, 
he fled from the spot, and without even returning 
to his father’s house, made his way over the 
Blue Ridge into the valley of Virginia. 


DANIEL MORGAN. 


Here, where Daniel, afterward General, Mor- 
gan had once reigned supreme at horse-races and 
log-rollings, and where the name of Battletown 
still attests the unusual pugnacity of the people, 
our hero probably found ample opportunities for 
the display of his natural combativeness. He 


| and 
| from Cheat River to Fort Pitt, then the out; 


The struggle was des- | 
perate, and Kenton was again on the point of de- | 
feat when luckily he succeeded in suddenly wind- | 


| reports, and had beheld only in his dreams. 
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his name to Butler, and by that alone was ky 
| among his new acquaintances. But the disynic 
| was imperfect, and learning that his family }, 
discovered his place of retreat, and inter le | ° 
claiming him by force, and still believin 

self to be the slayer of Leitchman, he det 
ined to elude both paternal and civil aut! 

by penetrating yet farther toward that 1 

ous West, which was just then be ing 
exercise its fascination over the restless } 

tion of the border. 

Accordingly we next hear of him as a h 
trapper, ranging along the water-c 
of civilization toward the Northwest. Here | 
learned for the first time that Leitchman had re. 
covered from his injuries and married the | 
for whose sake he had suffered them. T) 
news, we may well suppose, lightened our young 
woodman’s conscience without much woun 
his heart; at any rate, it produced no disposit 
in him to return to the haunts of his boyish ] 
and battles. 

He had now heard from a young man whx 
had for some time been a prisoner among thx 
Indians some extravagant descriptions of a mag- 
nificent *‘ land of cane,” lying somewhere to t! 
southwest of the Ohio; a land whose unfailin; 
vegetation was browsed by thousands of deer ar 
elk, and around whose numerous salt-licks w 
to be seen herds more numerous than those 


|all the graziers in the settlements combin 
and fearful of the consequences of his rash deed, | 


This hunters’ elysium Kenton longed to behol 
with his own eyes, and toward it his though 
were henceforth entirely directed. No captis 


| Jew ever panted more ardently after the ren 


bered glories of Sion than did Kenton after thos 
of this new land, which he knew only by vagu 
Th 
inspiration that made him a pioneer was as stron 


|} and as real as that which made Pitt an orat 


and Burns a poet. At last he resolved to vis 
this enchanted region in person, and for thi 
purpose united himself with his informant, Ya- 


| ger, and another young man named Strader 
| Yager had little idea where was the country 
| which he had visited when a boy; but he felt sur 


that he would be able to identify the point at 


which the Indians were accustomed to cross the 


Ohio in their hunting expeditions into Kain- 
With this meagre itinerary as a guid 
these three youths launched their canoe at th 


| mouth of the Great Kanawoh, and began their 


adventurous journey into regions seldom seen by 
white men, three years before Boone led the first 
| company of settlers over the Cumberland Mount- 
ains. Two years before Boone himself had 
penetrated the mysterious country by its south- 
ern gate; but of this Kenton was entirely igno- 
rant. Day after day the three floated down the 
current of the lonely river, and at length reached 
the site of the present village of Manchester. 
Here Yager, who had failed to recognize the 
point which he had described, declared that they 
must have passed it in the night. They there- 
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fore retraced their way, landing at various points, 
and exploring the adjacent country, but without 
finding any where the wonderful *‘land of the 
cane.” 
Having regained their starting-point, the three 
friends struck off into the mountainous tract now 
mbraced in the State of Western Virginia, and 
r nearly two years followed the occupation of 
junting and trapping. But one evening as they 
vere lounging in their shed, totally unsuspicious 
f danger, they were fired on by a small party 
Indians, and Strader was instantly killed. 
Kenton and Yager fled without having secured 
ven their rifles. For two days they made their 
way toward the Ohio, surrounded on every side 
by ‘game, gnawed with hunger. At last the 
fierce pangs by which they had been tormented 


yet 


under 
the influence of which they repeatedly laid them- 
But life was too strong in 


gave way to dizziness and deadly nausea, 


selves down to die. 
their athletic frames, and the love of life too keen 
Al- 


1 fund 


1a 


in their boyish spirits, to yield so readily. 
though in the grip of famine the reserv¢ 
f vitality in their constitutions, recruited by 
‘est, enabled them, after each of these fits of de- 
spair, to renew the struggle for « On 
the evening of the third day, having succeeded 


cistence. 


n crawling one mile since morning, they came 
n sight of the river just at the } 

company of traders happened to have 
their camp. 
hostility, they hastily packed up their 
returned up the river to the mouth of the Little 
There they met Dr. Briscoe at the 
to join Captain Bullit 
Sciota. 

Here was another chance of reaching Ken- 
tucky, and Kenton at once joined them. But 
misfortune again awaited him; for at the Three 
Islands the explorers were alarmed by the ap- 
proach of a party, and abandoning their boats, 
struck through the wilderness for Greenbriar, then 
the frontier settlement of Virginia. Hence our 
hero made his way once more to the Upper Ohio. 
He arrived there at a most critical moment; for 
the whites had lately done that foul murder on 
the family of Logan, which, following the murder 
of Bald Eagle and a score of similar outrages, 
had roused the wild warriors of the Shawnees, 
Delawares, and Wyandots to vengeance ;* and 
the cloud of savage warfare was hanging darkly 
along the exposed frontier, from the head-waters 
of the Alleghany to those of the Tennessee. 
Some of its red warning drops had indeed al- 
ready fallen, and hundreds of families were fly- 
ing from their new-found homes to the shelter 
of the few fortresses, or to the yet safer refuge 
of the interior country, where the armies of 
Lewis and Dunmore were mustering for the 
conflict. 


int where a 
Alarmed at their report of savage 


goods and 


Kanawoh. 


head of a party preparing 
, 
tue 


at the mouth of 





* This murder was attributed to Michael Cresap, by 
Logan and others, and the odium of the deed rested upon 
his memory for three quarters of a century. But in | 
Mr. Brantz Mayer, in an address before the Maryland 
Historical Society, proved conclusively that Cresap was in 
no way connected with the affair.—See Lossine’s Field- 
300k of the Revolution, vol. ii. p. 283. 
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Kenton was now nineteen years old, with ; 
character for boldness and activity so well estab- 
lished that he was at once selected by Dunmor 
as one of his ‘‘spies"—a name which the won 
derful predilection of mankind for cant has mad 
a term of reproach. But our unlettered grand- 
fathers had not attained to that refined casuistn 
which justifies us in tempting a man, by extray 
agant rewards, into a course of conduct which i 
to be forever afterward a cause of reproach at 
contempt. On the contrary, they were simple 
enough to admire and hail as a hero the person 
who had run the most appalling risks in th 

behalf. The dangers of such a life were, i 

deed, such as only the bravest dared to encou 

ter, and its difficulties such that no one but a man 
of the most prompt sagacity could hope to su 

ceed therein. But it was the life that suited 
Kenton precisely, and it was simply as a scout 
and spy that he acquired the distinction whict 
has ranked him with Harrod, the 
greatest of the ge nuine backwoods pioneers. i! 


Soone and 


this trio Kenton was the truest representative of 
the borderers of that day — if by representative 
men we mean those who exhibit the highest de- 
velopment of such qualities as are peculiar t 
Our 
moral nor intellectual superiority. of his tw« 


their class. hero possessed neither the 


celebrated contemporaries, and, as a conse- 
quence, never enjoyed that high respect which 
they extorted even from the refined and educated 
class that sought homes in Kentucky at the cl 
of the Revolutionary War. Daniel Boone : 
James Harrod would, at any time of their lives, 
have been Ws 
ington and Philip Livingston, in all save dr 
and superficial polish of manner; but Simo 


s€ 


10t unfit associates of George 


i 
we fear, would hardly have been presentabl 
such company until old age had softened the 
character, and time had sanctified the reputation, 
of the veteran Indian fighter. le 
looked up to as a ‘‘ leader 
to which a mortal may aspire ; 


was never 
of men”—the hi 

but, unlike many 
in later days, he seems to have been aware of 
the deficiency, and never, I believe, commanded 
more than a score of men, nor does he appear to 
have been very successful even at the head of 
such flying parties as he on one or two occasions 
led into the Indian country. His “station” 
was founded shortly after those of Boone, Har- 
rod, and Logan; but never, like theirs, became 
a centre of strength, and a radiating point from 
whence civilization gradually penetrated the sur- 
rounding waste. In fact, he for some years en- 
tirely abandoned his station, and contented him- 
self with a subordinate place under the mor 
influential pioneer leaders. 

He served as a spy throughout the short cam- 
paign of Lord Dunmore, having for a companion 
in all his excursions a man whose very name 
was destined to become a hissing-and a reproach 
throughout a whole continent forever, namely, 
Simon Girty. Their companionship in peril re- 
sulted in a friendship warm and lasting, at least 
on Girty’s part—a friendship which survived, it 
the heart of that strange being, the change of 
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race and nature; and years afterward, in a mo- 
ment of direst extremity, he resolutely inter- 
posed in our hero’s behalf, at the no small risk 
of compromising himself in the estimation of 
the capricious barbarians with whom he had cast 
in his lot, and in whose favor alone he could 
then find safety. 

When the war of 1774 came to a close Kenton 
was discharged from service, but all the objects 
of his life had undergone a change. The excite- 
ment of the peaceful hunter was too tame for 
one of his fiery temperament, after having tasted 
the wilder excitement of war; and he had, be- 
sides, imbibed the true border hatred toward the 
Indians, in even a larger measure than usual. 
Henceforth, for twenty long bloody years he was 
a hunter of the red man—twenty such years as 
we believe no other man ever lived through, so 
crowded were they with hair-breadth escapes 
and adventures such as were never enacted else- 
where—except, perhaps, in the imaginations of 
English hunters in South Africa. 

As soon as peace was concluded with the Ohio 
tribes, Kenton resolved to set out once more in 
search of the country which Yager had described. 
Accompanied by two friends, he descended the 
river in a canoe four or five hundred miles, to 
the mouth of Big-bone Creek, where he won- 
dered over the enormous remains which then lay 
scattered over the surface of the valley, and drank 
of the nauseous springs that boil up from the sul- 
phur-blackened mud. But our hero was not in 
search either of big bones or health -'giving 
spring;, for neither of which he had any use. 
The little party therefore re-embarked, and re- 
turned up the Ohio to the mouth of Cabin Creek, 
a short distance above Maysville. Here they 
landed, and, concealing their boat, struck off 
into the wood, resolved to explore the whole re- 
gion thoroughly. They had luckily landed just 
where the since so celebrated blue grass land ap- 
proaches nearest to the river. As they advanced 
the soil became more fertile and the land- 
scape more charming, until, as they approached 
May’s Lick, the delight of the party knew no 
bounds. Here at last Kenton felt that his dream 
of years was completely realized : at last he had 
found the glorious “land of cane.” This was 


certainly the region over which Yager had hunt. 
ed with the Indians when a lad, and the bean. 
ties of which he had so often recounted. Under 
their feet was the thick green turf of the finest 
grazing land in the world ; around them an open, 
park-like growth of timber through which deer 
and elk were roaming in such numbers as Kenton 
had never seen before; while, to crown all, a 
herd of buffaloes was crowding around the salt. 
lick in the valley below them. 

Here Kenton resolved to make his home, and 
with his friend Williams cleared a small patch 
in the middle of a cane-brake, about a mile from 
where the town of Washington now stands, from 
which in the next season they ate the first roast- 
ing ears ever raised by white men in Northern 
Kentucky. But agricultural labor oceupied but 
a very small part of their time; and supposing 
the northern tribes still to be peaceadle, they 
fearlessly ranged the woods far and near, it 
which occupation Kenton learned that unerrin 
woodcraft, and acquired that exact knowledg: 
of the topography of the country, which was aft 
erward of such essential service to the colonists 

At length they met with two other white men 
named Hendricks and Fitzpatrick, who havin; 
been overset by a squall on the Ohio, had beer 
for many days wandering in a half-starving con- 
dition through the woods. Hendricks at onec 
agreed to remain with them; but Fitzpatrick 
was tired of the forest, and insisted on returning 
to the East. This could best be done by going 
to the Ohio and joining any party of traders that 
might be passing up that stream. Leaving 
Hené@ricks, therefore, in a temporary camp, 
with a plentiful supply of provisions, Kentor 
and Williams started off to escort their new ac- 
quaintance to the Limestone Point, as the site 
of Maysville was then called. 

On their return they found the camp plun- 
dered and deserted, and, while pondering in n¢ 
small dismay over such an unexpected disaster 
they saw a smoke, at a little distance, rising 
from out of a deep ravine. Kenton was as yet 
but a raw Indian fighter, otherwise we could 
hardly forgive his conduct on this occasion ; for 
no sooner did he and his comrade discover this 
** sign” than they took to their heels ‘‘ and fled,” 
says M‘Clung, ‘faster and farther than true 
chivalry would seem to justify,” without think- 
ing even of reconnoitring the savage party, which 
was undoubtedly very small, and may have con- 
sisted of only two or three warriors; in either of 
which cases a brisk attack, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly made, would probably have saved poor 
Hendricks from a horrible death, and would cer- 
Aainly have spared the two delinquents much 
shame and remorse when they returned next 
day and found the skull and bones of their friend 
scattered among the still smouldering brands. 
Kenton was certainly wanting in that invincible 
equanimity so remarkable in most of the chiefs 
of the Kentucky borderers; but to blame him 
with the want of chivalry is to judge him by a 
standard of which he was entirely ignorant. 
Neither the Indians nor whites knew any thing 
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FINDING THE 
of that refinement of the warlike animal instinct 


which we call by this name. Their wars, it is 


true, afford many most splendid instances of 
But 
among them valor seldom became rashness, so 
Boone 


self-elevating valor and generosity. as 
generosity never degenerated into folly. 
himself, when retreating from the Blue Licks, 

and pressed by the Indians, abandoned his dying 

son in the woods and made his own escape, which 

he would never have done had there been even a 

moderate chance of preserving the young man’s 

life by risking his own. And yet so inveterate 

is humbug, or so high-strung is modern chival- 

ry, that many will regard this as a slander on | 
the memory of the founder of Kentucky. 

A few weeks after this, as the two friends 
were hunting near the Blue Licks, they met | 
two other white men, who informed them that | 
they were not the only settlers in Kain-tuck-ee, 
but that both Boone and Harrod had erected sta- | 
tions south of the river of that name, each of 
which had already quite a little population of 
settlers, hunters, and surveyors, who had been 
driven thither by the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween the colonies and the mother country, in 
which the Indian tribes were instantly involved 
m the part of the latter. Anxious to enjoy once 
more the pleasures of social intercourse, Kenton 
it once resolved to give up for a time his own 
station, and visit those of whose existence he 
now heard for the first time. 

His first sojourn, during the winter of 1775-6, 
was at Hinckston’s, a small outlying stockade, 
and one of the branches of Licking in the pres- 
ent county of Bourbon. In the spring the sav- 
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ages began to be so troublesome that most of the 
weaker posts were abandoned, and Kenton be- 
came an inmate of Harrod’s Station, betweer 
which place and Boonesborough his time was for 
the next four years principally divided. Resi- 
he could not for the 
Indians had now become so furious, and their 
attacks so frequent, that the appointment of a 


dence be said to have; 


small body of spies and scouts was suggested by 
Colonel Clarke the best means of defense 
within the power of the inhabitants ; and with 
scommended to Boone, Harrod. 


as 


this view he re 


DANIEL BOONE, 
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and Logan, the heads of the three principal 
settlements, that each should appoint two young 
and active men, in whose sagacity they had per- 
fect cor“ ‘ence, to whom the arduous duty of 
scouring the woods, and giving warning of any 
hostile movement on the part of the savages, was 
to be committed. Boone selected Kenton as 
one of his appointees; and in this capacity our 
hero at once entered on that career of wonder- 
ful adventure which has made his name a house- 
hold word throughout the West. Some few of 
these adventures and escapes we will produce 
in chronological order, without attempting even 
the merest outline of his life for the next seven 
or eight years; and this we can the more easily 
do as the interest of his life is entirely personal, 
owing nothing whatever to his connection with 
public events, in which he was-too ignorant to 
take any part, except in a very subordinate ca- 
pacity. 

He had not been long in his new employment 
before he had an opportunity of wiping out any 
suspicion that the unfortunate abandonment of 
Hendricks might have ieft on his reputation as 
a brave man. He and his brother scout were 
standing in the gate of the little fort early one 


morning, consulting about their operations fo1 
the day, when two men who had gone out a 
few moments before were fired upon, and one 
of them slain and tomahawked within seventy 
yards of the picketing, and the daring savage 
was proceeding to scalp his victim when he him- 
self was shot dead by Kenton. The two whit 
men then gave chase to the remainder of the 
lurking party, which seemed but small. Boone, 
hearing the noise, hastened out with ten men t¢ 
assist his spies, so that the whole party of white 
men outside the walls amounted to fourteen 
| After the pursuit had continued a little dis- 
tance, Kenton, who was as watchfu! as a lynx, 
|easting a glance behind him, saw an Indian 
taking aim at some of Boone’s men. Quick as 
thought his gun was at his shoulder and dis- 
charged, the savage biting the earth of course, 
for our hero never missed. But at the same 
|moment thirty or forty dusky forms seemed t 
| start up out of the ground between them and 
| the fort. Boone at once saw that he had com- 
mitted a great blunder, but he was not the man 
to make it irreparable by hesitating in the face 
|of danger. Right about! fire! charge! was 
the order, and the little band dashed in upon 








these new foes in a desperate endeavor to reach 
the gate. 
so close and well aimed that only seven out of 
the fourteen kept their feet, all the rest being 
killed or badly wounded, among the latter of 
whom was Boone himself. He was well known 
by the savages, one of whom, with an exulting 
vell, sprang astride his body, flourishing his 
hatchet for the blow which was to rid his people 
of their most dangerous enemy. The weapon 
was in the act of descending upon the head of 
the helpless veteran, when Kenton, who had 
missed him at the gate and rushed back to the 
rescue, discharged his gun into the breast of 


the Indian, and catching up his captain in his | 


strong young arms, made good his escape into 
the stockade in spite of the shower of bullets 
that flew thickly round him and of the weight 
of his burden—about 170 pounds. 

‘‘ Well, Simon, you have behaved yourself 
like a man to-day! Indeed you are a fine fel- 
low!” Such was the compliment with which 
the taciturn old woodsman repaid the services 
of his friend; and never, perhaps, did a young 
soldier feel more generous pride on receiving a 
brevet for gallant and meritorious conduct than 
did our hero at such commendation from such 
a source. But alas! human pleasures are sel- 
dom complete, and Kenton was chagrined by 
the reflection that he had that morning killed 
three Indians without being able to obtain a sin- 
gle one of their sealps! Poor fellow! 

Some time after this Boone set out at the 
head of a small foree, with the intention of sur- 
prising the Indian village on Paint Creek, be- 
yond the Ohio, which, of all their towns, lay 
most convenient for such an attempt. They 
passed the river unobserved, and had approach- 
ed the vicinity of their object, when, as they 
were moving cautiously through the woods, Si- 
mon, who, as usual, was some hundreds of yards 
in advance, was suddenly surprised by the most 
boisterous peals of laughter a short distance in 
front, and evidently approaching. He instant- 
ly “treed,” but had barely succeeded in con- 
cealing himself before two warriors came in 
sight, riding back to back on a small pony. 
Entirely unsuspicious of danger, they were in- 
dulying in all kinds of antics, and making the 
arches of the woods ring with their noisy merri- 
ment. Our scout—it really seems a pity to tell 
—put an abrupt end to their sport by jiring at 
them in line, when they both fell, shot through 
the breast and back, the foremost dead and the 
other desperately wounded. Resolved not to 
lose two more honestly-earned scalps, Kenton 
ran up and was trying to tomahawk the wound- 
ed Indian, when his quick ear caught a slight 
noise, and glancing aside he saw two more sav- 
ages taking aim at him from a distance of about 
twenty paces. A quick spring saved him, but 
both balls whistled close by his ears, and he had 
barely sheltered himself behind a tree before a 
dozen warriors appeared in the opposite direc- 
tion. The tables were now completely turned, 
and he had for a few minutes hard work to avoid 
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They were met by a volley of rifles | 
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the aim of so many enemies, but was at lengtl 
rescued by Boone, who had hurried forward 
with his party at the sound of the guns, thus 
partially discharging the obligation under which 
Kenton had laid him a few months before; and 
Kenton had the satisfaction of taking off his two 


scalps. 


A surprise of the village being rendered im- 
possible, most of the party returned hastily into 
Kentucky ; but our hero and anoth young man 
resolved to finish the expedition by themselves, 
in order, if possible, to get a shot at a warrio1 
or two, or at least steal some horses—a tempta- 
tion which to Kenton was always irresistible 
They lay for two whole days within easy rifle- 
range of the town, without getting a chance t 
accomplish the former part of their design, but 
on the second night succeeded in mounting a 


| fine steed, on which they made good their return 


journey to the settlements. 

In the following fall an expedition of some 
magnitude was projected by Colonel Bowmar 
against the great Shawanee towns on the Sciota 
and as it was judged expedient to obtain som« 
previous information as to their condition, Ken- 
ton, Montgomery, and Clark were dispatched 
thither for that With their wonted 
secrecy and celerity they traversed the interven 
ing wilderness, approached the town of Chili- 
cothe undetected, and during the whole day lay 
on the edge of a corn-patch within full view of 
the houses, and at night issued from their am- 
bush and traversed the streets and lanes, walk- 
ed round the principal houses, undisturbed even 
by the dogs which abound in all places of Indian 
residence or sojourn. 

Having thus satisfactorily performed their of- 
ficial business, they were in the act of leaving 
the town when they again stumbled on a poun 
full of horses. Nothing could have been more 
unlucky ; for this was a temptation that Ken- 
ton never could be taught § resist, even afte 
the most woeful experience of the disasters t 
which it was apt to lead. Nor were his com- 
panions at all behind him in eager longing aft- 
er horse-flesh. But on this occasion not only 
caution seems to have been upset, but even 
common sense appears to have been utterly 
banished from the minds of the whole trio. To 
have attempted to take a single horse from the 
midst of four or five hundred savages proverbial 
to 
have secured one apiece would have been an in- 
stance of good fortune for which even the most 
sanguine could scarcely have hoped. But Ken- 
ton here displayed that sort of dare-devil reck- 
lessness which sometimes lent an air of comic- 


purpose. 


for their watchfulness was very dangerous ; 


ality to his most tragical adventures, and which 
has caused many to identify him—much to the 
injury of his reputation—with the Ralph Stack- 
pole of Dr. Bird’s well-known romance. In 
short, absurd as it may seem, the three mad- 
caps resolved to steal the whole drove of twelve 
or fifteen half-broken horses out of a pen with- 
in as many paces of their owners’ huts. Of 
course such an operation was not carried on 
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without a great deal of noise, and of course the 
Indians were awakened thereby. First one 
voice, then another, then another was heard, in 
excited tones, announcing that the white thieves 
were stealing their cattle before their very doors. 
Undismayed, however, and undeterred, our three 
scouts tugged and lashed away at the refractory 
beasts, and actually succeeded in getting the 
whole drove, without the loss of a single ani- 
mal, safely out of the pound, about the time 
that the alarm-cry had swelled into a universal 
roar from the throats of chiefs, braves, squaws, 
and papooses, who came pouring from every 
lane and street to the rescue of their most val- 
uable property. Nothing bat Tam O’Shanter’s 
race with the witches could parallel that which 
now took place. Away dashed our exulting 
friends, each leading four or five horses by a 
long cord, while on their traces opened in full 
yell the whole human and canine population of 
Chilicothe. But swift-footed as the Indians 
might be, they were no match for the horses; 
and the clamor of pursuit grew rapidly less 
threatening in the ears of the fugitives until, at 
the end of an hour, the regular beat of their own 
galloping hoofs was the only sound to be heard 
on the wide prairie. 

It may be that Kenton’s resolution to take 
all the horses was, like many another daring 
act, much wiser than it at first appears. At 
least it now gave them a vast advantage; for 
though the Indians would not easily give over 
the pursuit, they would be compelled to sus- 
pend it until they could procure horses from the 
nearest towns. Our three acquaintances thus 
acquired many hours the start, and, riding at a 
brisk pace, reached the Ohio on the morning of 
the second day. Here it was determined that 
our hero should swim over, driving the drove 
before him, while ‘the other two made a raft 
out of logs and grape-vines for the transporta- 
tion of themselvesgand their arms. Once on 
the other side and they would be safe. But the 
wind was high and the water rough, and, after 
many trials, Kenton found it impossible to make 
the animals take to the stream. By abandon- 
ing a part of their prey they could easily have 
made off with the rest ; but they could not bring 
themselves to consent to such a measure; for, 
could they carry such a booty safely home, their 
names would be famous among horse-stealers 
forever; and all the brethren of that noble fra- 
ternity, which included the great body of the 
settlers, would turn green with envy at the re- 
cital of their exploit, while even in the pecun- 
iary point they would be no small gainers. So 
they quietly sat down and waited for the river 
to become smooth enough to permit their pass- 
age—an almost inconceivable stretch of folly, as 
they thereby deliberately threw away all the ad- 
vantage which the horseless condition in which 
they had left their pursuers had given them. 

Next morning the river was calm, but the 
horses, remembering the difficulty of their for- 
mer attempts, refused to enter the water at all, 
and, breaking away, scattered in every direction 


ee, 


through the woods. While trying to collect 
them again our adventurers became aware that 
the savages were at last close upon them, and 
they now determined to do what they ought 4, 
have done twenty-four hours before—that ia 

mount a horse apiece, and attempt to make 
their way down the river to the falls, two hun. 
dred and fifty miles as the crow flies. They 

accordingly set off throngh the woods, Kenton 

riding in the centre, and the others at two hun. 

dred yards’ distance on either hand. But idiocy 

was still in the ascendant, and this gleam of 

common sense was as transient as it was tardy - 

for they had gone only a short distance when 

Kenton heard a loud hallo behind him, and, in- 
stead of quickening his pace, he actually stopped, 

dismounted, tied his horse to a tree, and quietly 

walked back to see what it was. Of course he was 
vastly astonished at beholding a couple of mount- 
ed Indians in full pursuit. But he does seem 

to have been wise enough to guess whom they 

were after; for he instantly presented his gun 
at the foremost and pulled the trigger, but hay- 
ing become damp upon the raft it only snapped 

He darted into a mass of fallen timber, but, on 
emerging into the open wood on the opposite side, 
met another Indian on horseback, who had rid- 
den around the edge of the brushwood to inter- 
cept him. ‘Broder! broder!” repeated this 
fellow as he rapidly drew near, holding out his 
hand with a most engaging frankness, which 
did not much impose on Kenton, as we believe. 
But as he was now fairly trapped he waited qui- 
etly to hear what this new relation might hav. 

to say; but not liking the eagerness with which 
his own proffered hand was grasped, or inter- 
preting as any thing but fraternal the fire that 
burned in the other’s eyes, he was just raising 
his gun to punch his new brother in the face, 
when a strong pair of dusky arms were thrown 
round him, pinioning his own tightly to his 
side. At the same moment his brother seized 
him by the top of the head, and shook him till 
his teeth rattled and his brain reeled with dizzi- 
ness. The other two Indians quickly came up, 
and the prisoner was being stripped and disarm- 
ed, when Montgomery, who, with more bravery 
than discretion, had returned to see what had 
become of him, appeared in sight, and seemed 
to be busily engaged in repriming his gun. 
Two of the captors sprang off in pursuit, and 
soon the report of their rifles announced the 
fate of the fugitive. 

The pursuers returned in a few minutes, and 
dashed the bloody scalp of his gallant companion 
in Kenton’s face. They all knew their prisoner 
well, hated him vindictively, and had none of 
that high respect for his character which they 
always displayed toward Boone when he fell 
into their power. They therefore determined to 
give Kenton a foretaste of what he was to suffer 
by the immediate infliction of the most degrad- 
ing punishment known among them. His flesh 
cringed in anticipation as he saw them begin to 
draw their tough hickory ramrods, and cut al- 
most equally tough switches from the beech-trees 
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around. Nor did they allow his sufferings to con- 
tinue merely imaginary long; for as soon as each 
had provided himself with a sufficient number of 
the stinging weapons they surrounded their cap- 
tive and all at once fell foul of him, lashing him 
over the head and shoulders without mercy, in- 
termingling their blows with the most insulting 
and reproachful exclamations—‘‘ You want In- 
jun hoss, hay !—you dam hoss-steal you !” 

At last, having wearied themselves and re- 
duced their victim to a most pitiable condition, 
they left off that mode of infliction and adopted 
another, which might soon have balked their 
further vengeance by causing his instant death. 
Being about to start for home, they bound him 
tightly upon the back of a half-broken colt, which 
they released with a cut and yell, expecting to 
see him dart off madly through the thick woods 
with his helpless rider. Such a ride would have 
been more dangerous than that famous one of 
Mazeppa over the steppes of the Ukraine, and 
would certainly have terminated in a few min- 
ates, so far as our hero was concerned, by dash- 
ing out his brains against some friendly tree. 
But the dumb brute, apparently more merciful 


KENTON. 


HUG, 


than the human ones who had imposed such 
task upon him, merely made a few springs and 
plunges through the undergrowth that bordered 
the path, returned of his own accord into linc 
with the other horses, and was allowed to pro- 
ceed quietly during the rest of the day. 

Night at last came, but did not bring much 
relief to the wretched victim of savage hatred : 
for he was forced to lie down flat upon his half- 
flayed back, and two heavy poles were crossed 
upon his breast, to which his hands and feet 
were securely tied, much as criminals were t« 
the wheel, except that in this case the wheel 
was upon the body instead of under it; while 
to make assurance doubly sure, his neck was un- 
comfortably stretched by a stout thong fastened 
to a tree. He lived until morning, and ever 
supposed that he slept; but he never recom 
mended this manner of passing the night to his 
friends on the score of ease. 

At the first village he was met by the famous 
Blackfish with the interrogatory, ‘‘ Did Captair 
Boone tell you to steal my horses?” ‘‘ No, Sir, I 
did it of my own accord ;” which honest answer, 
instead of eliciting admiration, only procured 
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him another severe switching at the hands of 
the great chief—a very painful honor indeed. 
To narrate the sufferings of the next week 


would fill the whole space allotted to this paper. | 


Suffice it to say that he ran the gauntlet from 
town to town, was beaten by any one who chose 
to beat him, was cleft through the shoulder-joint 
with an axe, and was ounce actually fastened to 
the stake, so that at last even his strong powers 
of mind and body began to give way—not, how- 
ever, until he had made one gallant effort to es- 
cape. He had been told that he was to be burn- 
ed at Pickaway, and resolved to make an at- 
tempt to elude that terrible ordeal by breaking 
away from his guards on the journey thither, 
though they were some twenty-five or thirty in 
number, and several of them mounted. With 
that kind of weakness which makes us shrink 
from perilous attempts even when we know that 
our salvation depends on their being made, his 
heart now throbbed with a faint hope and now 
sank into despair, while his eyes keenly scanned 
the country to see what advantages it might af- 
ford him in the life or death race which he was 
meditating. 

At length, as they approached the town of 
Pickaway, the sight of the place where he was 
to undergo the horrible torture of the stake put 
an end to any further hesitation, and with a 
startling ery of desperation he sprang through 
the line of guards, and flew with the speed of a 
deer toward a cane-brake which appeared at a 
few hundred yards’ distance. But the odds were 
too much against him; he was soon surrounded 
by the horsemen and retaken. 


When they reached the town a council was 
held to decide on the relative expediency of 
burning him at once or of sending him to Wac. 
cotomica to suffer the same fate. Kenton was 
little interested in the result. Hope was utterly 
gone; andas he stood in the middle of the coun. 
cil-house he was so little conscious of what was 
going on around him that he scarcely noticed 
the entrance of a new party, some of whom were 
renegade whites. These, who had just returne: 
from a foray against the frontiers with half a 
dozen scalps, were nevertheless in a bad humor, 
as they had lost some of their own people in th: 
retreat. On being informed of the matter un- 
der discussion, one of them turned on Kenton, 
threw him violently to the ground, and, without 
ceasing to maltreat him, fiercely demanded his 
name. 

‘¢ Simon Butler,’ was the reply. 

The effect of these words seemed magical 
The ferocious renegade gazed for a moment into 
the other’s haggard face, his own features work- 
ing strangely the while; and suddenly the be- 
wildered captive, just now so friendless and for- 
lorn, found himself clasped in a long and clos: 
embrace. 

‘‘Don’t you remember me, Butler? I an 
Simon Girty.” 

It was indeed the hated traitor—the more 
than savage white man, who jeered Crawford in 
the midst of his torments at the stake, and who 
never before or afterward was known to spar 
one of his own race whom fortune placed in his 


power. Yet this man, so hardened and pitiless 
on all other occasions, now shed tears as hx 
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gazed upon the wretched appearance of the friend 
whom he had known in his own better and hap- 
pier days. A strange phenomenon, which proves 
how meradicable is humanity in the human bo- 

m. 

Having given his friend his own blanket to 
eover his inflamed shoulders, and in some de- 

-ee recovered his own calmness of feelings, Girty 
turned to the wondering assembly, and began 
in earnest plea in behalf of the already con- 

mned prisoner. He told them that he was 
his early friend and companion; that he him- 
self had done the tribes many services, and had 
proved his loyalty to their interests by deeds 
that excluded all chance of his ever leaving 

m; that he had never asked mercy for one 
own and would they but 
grant this boon—would they but spare the life 
of this young man, the only friend he ever had 
among the Long Knives—he would promise nev- 
xr again to make an application in favor of one 
if that detested people; but would show his sin- 
erity in the present case by warring more re- 
lentlessly than ever against the settlers along the 
border, from which, as they knew, he had just 
returned with seven scalps and no small amount 
This singular oration, delivered with 
the utmost earnestness of voice and gesture, 
produced a great deal of excitement among the 
listeners, and evidently of opposite kinds; and 
we may imagine with what breathless interest 
Kenton watched the war club as it passed from 
hand to hand, and how his heart must have di- 
lated as he gradually became sure that the num- 
ber of those who passed it on in silence would 

xceed that of those who struck it upon the 
arth. 

For a time at least he was saved, and saved 
by an interposition which could have seemed to 
him at the moment little short of miraculous. 
It is a wonder that he did not lose his senses 
under such a revulsion of feeling, for he was by 
no means remarkable for equanimity or self-re- 
straint. Probably his long-continued sufferings 
of body and mind had in a great degree destroy- 
ed his natural elasticity. But his constitution 
was too sound to remain long depressed when 
the causes of depression were removed. Under 
the assiduous care of Girty he rapidly recovered 
his bodily strength, and his naturally sanguine 
temper drew cheerful auguries from the changed 
demeanor of the savages, who, with that singular 
dissimulation on which they so much pride them- 
selves, appeared to receive him precisely as one 
of their own people from the moment his reprieve 
was pronounced by the Council. 

This reprieve, however, was of short dura- 
tion; just long enough to recruit his love of life 
and his power of enduring pain. One fine morn- 
ing he and Girty had sauntered forth to a short 
distance from the town, when they observed a 
horseman approaching them at a rapid pace. 
Nothing sharpens the faculties like fear, in a 
mind strong enough to resist its bewildering 
effects; and Kenton’s heart at once misgave 
him that this was a messenger of evil to him- 
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self. This was confirmed by the change in 
Girty’s countenance as the two spoke for a mo- 
ment apart, and by the sullen silence in which 
the Indian turned away from his own greeting. 
It needed no words from his companion to inform 
him that fortune had again turned against him ; 
but the cause of so sudden a change he was anx- 
ious to learn, and was soon satisfied. A deputa- 
tion from the more northern towns had just ar- 
rived to remonstrate against the mistaken leni- 
ency of their brethren, and to insist upon a re- 
consideration of their verdict; the Council was 
now assembled to hear them, and, according t 
custom, the presence of the prisoner was re- 
quired. 

When Kenton and his friend entered the 
room the former passed round the circle, offer- 
ing his hand to each of those who were about to 
decide upon his fate. But after another 
folding his arms in his blanket, and regarding 
him with an eye of coldness or aversion, told 
him too well what that fate would be, and how 
completely the decision w as already made. 


one 


Gir- 
ty opened the debate by an earnest plea in be- 
half of his friend, and was responded to by one 
of the Pickaway chiefs. Determined, if possi- 
ble, to save his old comrade, the renegade again 
spoke at great length, employing all the re- 
sources of savage oratory. The principal man 
of the new-comers answered, and Kenton’s inde- 
fatigable advocate arose to respond to him also, 
but the impatient murmurs and half-muttered 
hints about ‘‘ white blood,” which even the rigid 
decorum of an Indian deliberative meeting could 
not entirely suppress, at last convinced him that 
the least 
protege. ‘* Well, my 
all he said to the 
latter as he left the council-house. 

After his departure the club once more passed 
the prisoner 
should be burned at Waccotomica, a town a few 
leagues from Pickaway, to which place he was 
at once dispatched, almost the whole popula- 
Girty soon overtook 
them on horseback, and told Kenton that he 
had many friends in Waccotomica, therefore he 
would hurry on, and once more exert his whole 
influence for his salvation. But the hope was 
vain; and Girty, finding he could do nothing 
more, left the town before the arrival of Kentor 


he was endangering himself without 
chance of his 
must die,” w: 


saving 
friend, you 


around, and it was resolved that 


tion accompanying him. 


and his escort, so that he might not witness th« 
horrible execution which he had labored so faith- 
fully to prevent. This transaction is the on 
bright spot in the great renegade’s evil life. 
Let it be remembered to his credit. 

At the entrance of this town the usual scene 
of brutal infliction and dogged endurance took 
place of course. While standing at the door of 
the council-room weary and hopeless, waiting 
the result of a deliberation going on within, ow 
hero was approached by Logan, the famous Ming 
chief. This was the first time Kenton had ever 
beheld this truly great man, whose mien he de- 
scribed as wonderfully noble and attractive. 
And yet he saw him not in his prime; for he 
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was now ouly the wreck of his former self, hay- 
ing succumbed entirely to those habits of dissi- 
pation into which the melancholy which had 
preyed upon his spirits ever since the murder 
of his wife and children had driven him. Dur- 
ing the short war which that cowardly out- 
rage precipitated he had indeed exacted a ter- 
rible revenge, the pursuit of which for a few 
months gave him a motive and an object of ac- 
tion. But when peace was made—that peace 
to which he had not consented, but to which he 
signified his adhesion in that mournful dithy- 
ramb preserved by Jefferson—his whole interest 
in life was gone, and he began that aimless, wan- 
dering sort of life that he ever afterward led; 
passing restlessly from village to village, a man of 
many woes, wishing only for a refuge from his own 
sorrowful thoughts and memories, and, like his 
great white contemporary, unfortunately finding 
it only in drink. But probably in the state of so- 
ciety in which he lived no other refuge was open 
to one of his poetic temperament. Certainly the 
white man has no right to point invidiously at 
Logan while he remembers Charles Lamb and 
Edgar Poe. 


*¢ Well, young man,” said this magnanimous 
chieftain, as he scanned compassionately th 
bleeding and dejected prisoner, “these young 
men seem to be very mad at you.” 


” 


** Yes, Sir, they certainly are. 

**But don’t be too down-hearted, for they 
have determined to send you to Sandusky, and 
I have sent off two runners to that place to tak« 
your part.” 

Cheered by such an assurance from one s 
widely known and respected, Kenton bore pa- 
tiently the outrage and abuse that was heaped 
upon him without measure during the long 
journey. But, alas! the degrading habit of 
drunkenness is destructive of personal consider- 
ation in savage as well as in civilized life; and 
on his arrival in Sandusky he learned that the 
waning influence of Logan had failed to procure 
the reversal of his sentence. But while he was 
trying to nerve himself for the last trial, which 
now seemed inevitable, Fortune, as if resolved to 
vindicate to the utmost her reputation for fickle- 
ness, and who had just baffled the efforts of onc 
friend in his behalf, now raised up another, equal- 
ly unexpected, in the person of a trader named 





Druyer, who, admiring Kenton’s appearance and 
pitying his misfortunes, resolved to save him, if 
nossible, from a death such as those suffer who 
die at the stake. With this view he suggested to 
the chiefs that they should allow him to take the 

uth to the Governor at Detroit, who just then 
was anxious to obtain correct information of the 
ondition of the Kentucky settlements, against 
vhich he was preparing an expedition. ‘To this 
the savages consented, having exacted a promise 
from Druyer to bring back the prisoner as soon 
is the desired information should be obtained. 
his promise the trader gave without the least 
set off with 


ntention of fulfilling; and hastily 


to the authorities. 


We know not whether the redemption of the 


good trader’s pledge was ever demanded, but it is 
certain that Kenton remained quietly about the 
garrison, supporting himself by any sort of labor 
that he could find to do. 
eral weeks; but as he recovered from the effects 
of the terrible hardships of his captivity, the de- 
sire of liberty and the wish to revisit his friends 
became too strong to be resisted, and he resolved 
to relinquish the safety of his present condition, 
and run the risk of falling again into the hands 
f the Indians, in order to accomplish these ob- 

cts. The attempt was one of difficulty and 
langer; but a woman, whom pity, and perhaps 
a still gentler feeling, had made his friend, at 
length furnished him with the means, and, in 
ompany with ten other prisoners, he set out 
m a circuitous journey of at least five hun- 
ired miles for the fall of the Ohio, through 
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a wilderness swarming with hostile Indians. 
And here ends what we honestly believe to be 
the most wonderful series of daring adventures, 
terrible sufferings, and hair-breadth escapes 
ever crowded in the same space of a mortal’s 
life. 

We said escapes, but preservations would be 
the better word ; 
one short exception, Kenton was almost as pas- 
sive as a shuttle-cock beaten backward and for- 
ward between two nicely-matched players. At 
last, however, his good angel won the game, and 
after a rapid and weary march of many days and 


for during the whole time, with 


| nights he reached Fort Nelson safe and sound, 
his charge to Detroit, where he delivered him up } 


much to the surprise of his acquaintances, who 
had given up all hopes of ever beholding him 
But their amazement was hardly greater 

that 
times 


again. 
than his own when he looked back on al 
he had lived through—for he had eight 
been forced to run the gauntlet, besides receiv- 
ing an uncounted number of private or informal 
beatings—he had been cut down with an axe, 
knocked over with guns, clubs, and hatchets, 
and three times tied to the stake, from which 
mere accident or whim had released him. He 
had found friends in the noblest, the most vicious, 
and the most unremarkable of men, and ha 
his final escape to the sympathy of a woman, 
the wife of an Indian trader, well used to behold 
suffering of every kind, and probably but litth 
accustomed to | 
to her eyes as an emaciated prisoner. 

As soon as he had a little recruited his strength 
| he set out to visit his old commander, Clarke, at 
| Vincennes ; for we failed to mention that he hac 


owed 


e moved by a thing so familiar 


HIS DELIVERER. 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE. 


acted as a guide to that officer on his famous 
expedition into Ilinois, and had been sent back 
by him with dispatches of great importance ; on 
which occasion he passed through the town of 
Vincennes (then garrisoned by the enemy) in 
the night, examined minutely its condition, sent 
back to the General the information thus gained 
by a companion, stole a horse, and made his way 
alone to the Falls. This, so far as the writer 
knows, was his first exploit in horse-lifting, the 
cause of all his woes. 

After this he returned to Harrodsburg, where 
he remained in comparative quiet for about a 
year. But when, in the summer of 1780, Clarke 
called for an army of Kentuckians to retaliate 
on the Indians the damage inflicted by Byrd’s 
incursion, Kenton promptly hastened to his 
standard with a company from the vicinity of 
his temporary residence; and when the enemy 
were brought to bay at Pickaway, he led the van, 
and had the satisfaction of repaying some of the 


blows which he had endured at that very spot | 


two years before, besides burning a part of the 
town through which he had then been paraded 
a miserable and hopeless captive. 


He was not at the defeat of the Blue Licks; | 


but when Clarke again called for volunteers to 
avenge that terrible disaster, he again joined 
him at the head of his company and piloted the 
army throughout the campaign, and once more 
tasted the sweets of revenge upon the spots where 
he had suffered so much. On the return march 
he witnessed the singnlar death-scene of the gal- 


lant young Captain M‘Cracken, who, as his lit- | 


ter was borne over the crest of the hills above 
he site of Cincinnati, and as his dying eyes wan- 
ered over that magnificent basin in the midst 


of which the Licking mingles its watery tribute | 


from the neighborhood of Cumberland Gap with 
that. drawn from the far interior of New York, 
called his fellow-soldiers to his side, and asked 
that, fifty years from that day, all who might sur- 
vive should meet together on that spot—which 


Se 
| promise was given, and as far as possible was 
| faithfully kept. 

It was a singular idea or inspiration, and 
| strangely-solemn scene as we look back t 
from the distance of eighty years; and eig 
| years forms a long vista in our busy, changefy| 
country. The group of sad faces gathered round 
the expiring youth ; below them the long lin 
glittering bayonets and the picturesque part 


of mounted borderers, in more irregular order 


winding down through the giant growth of fores 
trees ; still lower, the broad stream of the ‘* ly 
tiful river,” sweeping in a splendid curve a 
the landscape; and far beyond, the magnifi 
amphitheatre of the Kentucky hills, clothed to t} 
topin the gorgeous autumnal foliage, bounded t 
view toward the south. When Captain M‘Crack 
en cast his fast-dimming eyes over the pros; 


} 


not a hut was to be seen, and hardly a felled t 
showed that a white man had ever trod its s 
| face ; now the dwellings of two hundred thousar 
of that race fill its extensive basin, and the spir 

of their churches are reflected in its rivers. 

The tribes now became shy of making in 

sions when they found how rapid and effecti 
were the return blows with which they wer 
paid; and never made another serious attempt 
|to regain their lost domain, and the State 
Kentucky grew rapidly in population and powe: 
She had now a frontier and an interior; and Ken- 
ton, preferring a life upon the former, removed. 
with several families, to his old station near Wash- 
ington, where a little settlement quickly g 
| up under his protection. His fort was for som 
years the principal barrier in that direction, a1 
bore the brunt of those petty but dangerous fo- 
rays which the Indians still continued to mak 
for the purposes of murder and plunder. Imita- 
ting the tactics of his great captain, Kenton s 
dom failed to pursue the marauders into thei 
own dens; and it was his fortune to chase back 
across the Ohio the last party of red men that 
believed ever to have passed that stream wit 
hostile intentions. 

About this time, also, he heard that his father 
was still living, and for the first time in fifteen 
years he revisited his native county with the 
design of removing his family to the West. After 
a short stay, during which he paid a visit to his 
old antagonist Leitchman and his wife, with 
whom he talked over their former battles and 
wovings with the greatest friendliness, he again 
set out on his return, accompanied by his fathe1 
and the remaining members of his family. Th: 
|old man, however, never saw Kentucky, for h« 
died on the journey, and lies buried in an un- 
known grave on the banks of the Monongahela 
The rest of the family he brought to his station. 
and settled them in what he hoped would prov: 
a permanent home. 

Having come among the first into the country, 
and during his wide wanderings acquired an in- 
timate acquaintance with almost the whole of its 
surface, he had been able to make extensive en- 
tries of its finest lands. This land was rapidly 
rising in value, and Simon Kenton was regarde: 











by others, and supposed himself to be, one of 
the richest citizens of the new State. So wealthy 
that, out of pure liberality, he thought himself 
stifiable in selling many tracts for a mere nom- 
1 price, while others he actually gave away ; 
mong these is said to have been the tract where- 
yn the town of Washington now stands, But 
was! that ignorance, which was the bane of so 
many of these old pioneers, proved the ruin of 
this one also. No sooner did the return of peace 
ind safety render it worth while to rob him of 
his blood-bought wealth than the crowd of sharks 
ind land-jobbers hastened greedily to begin the 
letestable work. His entries were disputed, his 
titles were attacked, and in a few years, harassed 
by the chicanery of law, whereof he was as igno- 
rant as one of his old enemies, the Shawnees, and 
werwhelmed by difficulties, with which he was 
utterly incompetent to deal, he found himself 
mee more without a home. In his simplicity 
he thought that as he had no more land to lose 
his troubles were of course at an end; but, 
shame to tell, he, a free rover of the woods, who 
could hardly bear the restraints of a fixed place 
of residence—who never knew what it was to pass 
1 day in inaction—this man was arrested under 
the ‘* guarantee-clause” in titles he had made to 
lands (part ¢f which he had actually given away), 
ind put into jail, almost within sight of the fieid 
where he himself had planted the first corn ever 
raised between the Ohio and the Kentucky riy- 
rs. But nothing was to be gained by his de- 
tention there ; and at the end of twelve months 
1e once more wandered forth, poorer and more 
riendless than he was when he first trod the 
soil of the cane land twenty years before. 

But he was yet too strong in body and too 
brave in spirit to yield to despair. He had still 
a rifle and knapsack, and, like Boone and oth- 
er c ympeers under the same circumstances, he 
alled his family around him and set out in 
search of another home. His first stopping- 
place was near Urbanna, Ohio, where he was re- 
siding in poverty at the time of the war with 
Great Britain in 1812-15. When his old friend 
Shelby marched through that State at the head 
of the Kentucky troops, to reinforce Harrison on 
the northern frontier, General Kenton—for he 
had been elected Brigadier of Militia many years 
before—joined him as a volunteer, and was dur- 
ing the whole of the subsequent campaign an 
honored member of the Governor's military fam- 
ily. At the Thames he for the last time fought 
the Indians, forty-three years after he had been 
attacked by them in his camp on the Kanawoh. 
This decisive victory crushed the British and In- 
dian power on that frontier, and was quickly fol- 
lowed by peace; and Kenton returned to pover- 
ty and obscurity. 

Harassed by executions and processes from 
the Kentucky courts, he removed once more, 
and settled upon the head-waters of Mad River, 
almost within sight of the old Indian town of 
Waceotomica; and, to provide some support 
for the old age now gaining rapidly upon his 
overtasked frame, he reluctantly entered some 
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SIMON KENTON. 





land in the names of his wife and children. 
Whether this iand followed the rest of his im- 
mense possessions into the hands of the sharper 
children of civilization and the law we kaow not; 
but we do know that a few years afterward he 
was in abject poverty, living in a log-hut, with 
but few of the rude comforts which we look for 
He had still some 
tracts of barren, broken land, of little value, in 
Kentucky, which had been forfeited to the Stat 
for non-payment of taxes. 
become of importance to the veteran pioneer, 
whose cheerless old 


even in such a dwelling. 


Even this had now 


» seemed likely to close in 





the poor-house, unless some relief were found 
and he set out in 1824, at the age of sev 
years, to visit Frankfort, in order to ask tl 
Legislature of Kentucky to release his mountain- 
land from the forfeiture. 

On reaching Frankfort the old man was 
without a single acquaintance to whom he could 
apply, and was himself unable to take the first 
step toward the accomplishment of his business 
In this desolate condition he wandered for hours 
through the streets, looking wistfully for some 
familiar face among the numbers that hurried 
by, or stopped to wonder at the queer-looking old 
fellow who seemed to be so much out of place. 
At length he was recognized by General Fletch- 
er, by whose care he was at once furnished with 
a decent suit of clothes and a comfortable lodg- 
ing. 

As soon as it was known that Simon Kenton, 
the second great adventurer of the West, was 
in town, the little capital was thrown into 
high state of excitement. He was taken to the 
Legislative Hall and installed in the Speaker's 
chair, where the high officers of the State, witl 
its rank, and wealth, and beauty, crowded 
around to gain an introduction, and press his 
hard hands. Speeches, of course, were not 





wanting; and indeed nothing was omitted that 
could flatter the self-com} lacency of the actors 
And then, after all this empty parade, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the State of Kentucky proceed- 
ed gravely to ‘‘ Resolve’—what? Why, that 
they would not take away his few hundred acres 
of almost worthless mountain-land. That is all 
They voted nothing further. And yet Kenton 
always referred to this as the proudest day of his 
life—the most striking illustration that could 
possibly be given of his childlike simplicity 
But private charity was more active on 
casion than public gratitude, and enabled him 
to return home in respectable clothing and on a 
good horse. 

He had now passed the allotted threescore 
and ten years; infirmity was breaking up his 
iron constitution, and poverty was closing its 
grip more sharply upon him. Never had he 
more needed a friend than now; and Fortune 
accordingly supplied that need, as she had al- 
ways done in the great crises of his life: at 
Pickaway, at Waccotomica, at Sandusky, an 
at Detroit. Judge Burnet and General Vane 
brought his case forward, and succeeded in pro- 
curing him an annual pension of two hundred 


this oc- 



















KENTON AND FLETCHER. 


and forty dollars—a pitiful sum when compared 
with the services he had rendered to the coun- 
try, yet sufficient to secure his declining years 
from want, but from which he could not possi- 
bly lay by any thing for his children. 

As the 4th of November, 1832, approached, 
Kenton remembered the promise that he had 
made to Captain M‘Cracken fifty years before ; 


| far more terrible form; and was laid by hi 
neighbors, who loved and respected him, in ar 
humble grave, where he yet sleeps in obscurity 

| befitting his latter years. 


Reauiescat in pace! 


and, being anxious to meet as many of his sur- | 


viving comrades of other days as possible, he 
published a short address, reminding them of 


the solemn scene they had then witnessed, and | 


urging them to fulfill their resolution, to which 
they had pledged themselves in the presence of 
their dying friend. But when the day at last 
came that dreadful visitant, the cholera, had 
covered the whole land with gloom and mourn- 
ing; and his extreme feebleness warned him 
not to venture so far from home at such a time. 


Hence, although a good number of his old friends 


met, he was not with them. 


Four years afterward, full of a Christian’s 


faith and hope—for he had long been a member 
of thé Methodist Church—he quietly breathed 
his last, near the spot where, fifty-eight years 
before, he had stood face to. face with death in a 
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WHITEWASH VILLAGE, 


MONOMOY. 


.* New Hampshire is noted for its granite 
4 and its men, so is Cape Cod for its sea- 
captains, fish, and pretty girls; which articles 
find a ready consumption abroad, bringing in 
fact such high prices in outside markets that 
there is not always a sufficient supply for a home 
demand. 

The Cape having been of late a subject of 
much investigation by travelers, the general 
knowledge of the subject has now somewhat ad- 
vanced beyond the idea expressed to us by the 
good lady that ‘‘the Cape Codders all went fish- 
ing for a living, and that the reason they didn’t 
go about the world more was that they were too 
poor to pay railroad fare.” 

Still, with the mass of the world, the geo 
graphical knowledge of Cape Cod is that of a 
thin hook of sand about a hundred miles in 
length of curve, whose only crop is beach-grass— 
a description not sufficiently accurate, and in 
fact altogether too general; but one which we 
shall not now specially lay ourselves out to con- 
trovert. Only we would remark, in passing, that 
vhen its citizens—as certain of them have done 
—make ten thousand dollars or more a year sit- 
ting at home, they find a way to have 
with at least a few potatoes in ’em. 

But never mind the statistics; Patent 
Office Reports and that entertaining volume, the 
Census of 18—, for all that sort of thing. We 
vill acknowledge that were a stranger to be sud- 
denly, and withont warning, dropped upon cer- 
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rarden 
garaens 


see 


| tain portions of the region aforesaid, he might 


well be satisfied that he had realized the tradi 
tionary description to its utmost extent. 

itself could scarce be more desolate and forbid- 
ding than the sand-hills which line the seaward 
extent of Provincetown, or the barrens which 
the wayfarer meets in some other portions of 
the Cape. We well remember how blankly we 
stared when, many years ago, on a bitter De- 
cember morning, after a wave-tossed, sea-sick 
night, we staggered up the cabin steps of the 
little packet and fish-dingy Swecess, on its re- 


turn trip from Boston to Provincetown. <A raw 
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, Chatham Lights 
Monomey Point.—e, 


lad, it was our first experience on salt-water; and 
as we gazed across the ruffled waves toward Race 
Point, and saw naught but a huge assemblage of 
sand heaps from whence the cold sunlight was 
pitilessly reflected, our curiosity was quenched in 
disgust, and we hastily tumbled down into the 
**bunk” for consolation. But with what al- 
chemy have social memories of the old village 
beyond long since turned those barren sands to 
sands of gold! 

But we are not going to make an essay on 
Cape Cod. Hath it not been lectured upon? 
Furthermore, did not Thoreau years ago dilate 
upon a bit of it in Putnam’s in sundry queer, 
nice papers, sprinkled with Greek ejaculations— 
** poluphloisbos thalasses,” and the like? Also, 
in Harper's, with ready pen and pencil, did not 
Porte Cr ? Wherefore we will not unfold 
our exceeding abundant knowledge thereof unto 
the still ignorant and benighted world. 

We but wish to found on these introductory 
paragraphs the following triangulation of pro- 
ductiveness, viz.: As the Connecticut Valley is to 
Cape Cod, so is-Cape Cod to Monomoy. The 
Connecticut Valley is fertile ; Cape Cod not par- 
ticularly so; Monomoy— Well, its most lux- 
uriant portions produce beach-grass, and doubt- 
less even the less favored portions of its soil might 
be made to yield the same if they could but be 
tied down in one position for a day or two ata 
time—a rest which wind and wave have for cen- 
turies unknown refused. 

But what is Monomoy, and where? From the 
southeasternmost bend of Cape Cod there ex- 
tends, in a southerly and southwesterly direc- 
tion, about ten miles into Vineyard Sound, a 
strip of sand averaging little more than a quar- 
ter of a mile in width—in shape a miniature 
Cape Cod reduced to its first principles of bar- 
renness, with the extreme curve of the hook 
pointing westward. ‘The whole is in fact an 
island, there being a northern prolongation of 
the shaft of the hook in what is called Nauset 
Beach, running parallel with the eastern main 
shore of Chatham for about half a dozen miles, 
and extending nearly up to the limits of East- 
ham. It was not far, we believe, from this 
northern extremity of Nauset that Thoreau made 
his characteristic exploration of the outer beach. 


Nauset and Monomoy are in boundary distin- | 


over which the sea flows at highest tides, A; 


this place, a half century ago, was the entran 
tothe harborof Chatham. Afterward the shift. 
ing sands closed up, and fishing-craft and coast. 
er had to stretch away for miles to the south- 
ward, and round the extreme point of Mono. 
moy. But some dozen years ago, on a wi! 
ter’s night, came a driving east rly storm, ar 
in the morning the dwellers on the main looked 
out toward Nauset, and lo! a new harbor and ; 
new entrance. For there, where the evening 
previous had stretched the beach a quarter of a 
mile in width with its usual central and longitu- 
dinal spine of grassy uprising, now poured straight 
through the rushing and foaming tide. The ; p- 
parently indestructible barrier had been broken 
at a blow, and thousands of tons of sand had 
been swept swiftly along shore to make elsewher 
still another series of obstructions. So wind and 
wave unceasingly ravage the long beaches, cut- 
ting away here, adding there, again to re-demol- 
ish, as though the spirit of the waters had chosen 
the region for his especial plaything. 

‘*Kighty years ago,” said a Monomoy Pointer, 
‘*we had no light-house here. But in a shanty 


up there on Sims’s Knoll (it’s gone now and the 


sea’s more’n a quarter ‘f a mile inside), ther: 
lived an old couple who used to answer the pur- 
pose pretty well. One or the other would con 
out on the risin’ above the water whenever any 
vessel was passing by into the Sound, and would 
pint out the course and the marks. Channel 
ran pretty close inshore for schooners, and so 
on, and so mostways ’twan’t hard to hear.” 
Primitive was the pilotage, and primitive the 
settlement of fees. ‘* You’m pay old Betty at 


THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 





MONOMOY. 


** TAKE 
Holmes Hole!” 
** Two shillin’ !’ 
he interview. 
cnew ‘*Old Betty,” purveyor of eatables at the 
Hole, and the ** Two shillin’” was in due time 
faithfully accounted for. 

Near the southern extremity of Monomoy, and 
iround the light-house, are two or three cottages, 
ind still a mile beyond stands ‘‘ Whitewash Vil- 
lage,” composed of the Monomoy Honse (a weath- 


? in accents shrill and thin closed 


1r-beaten, barracky, amphibious structure, fish- 


sa . . | 
ermen and coasters’ fitting-store on the first floor, 


lodging-house and excursionists’ inn on the see- 
nd), besides the fitting-out store of —— & Co., 
and a motley array of storage and packing sheds 
perfumed with fish-oil. 

‘* Whitewash Village” takes its name from 
the tradition that, on its prominent edifices, there 
was, in some former era, bestowed a coating of 
that economical pigment, remains of which can 
even now be detected by a careful observation 
of these outer walls. But just hereabout the 
strip of sand, a few rods in width, curves in to 
the westward. One mile more, and we shall at- 
tain the utmost limit of this waif upon the wa- 
ters. But look ye! the tide is rising, and ere 
we reach the vanishing point of the beach we 
are stopped by a cross-cut through which the 
sea flows rapidly. It does not matter; we can 
look to the farther point, a little way from hence. 
Here, where we stand, five years ago stood a fit- 
ting establishment and its accompanying sheds. 
It had received from Neptune warning to quit 
the situation, but lingered still, when one night 
. big, awkward billow bunted over one of the 
buildings. Whereupon the remainder of the 
concern quickly removed itself to its present 
station in ** Whitewash Village.” 

We designated the Monomoy House as “‘am- 
phibious.” The term was not applied unad- 
visedly. At certain rarely occurring winter 
tides the sea comes part way up the front stairs, 
und the inmates go a visiting in boats. At 
lesser and frequent floods the bors wade to 


HER ON THE WIND, 


Every voyager of the Sound | 


| the other. 


BILL!" 


And as the schooner glided on | school and carry the girls, provided the gondola 


be not handy. In fact, the little territory dotted 
by Monomoy village is a bhattle-ground between 
sand on the one side, and wind and water on 
At flood the sea rushes up in long, 
tortuous creeks, and almost touches the light- 
house fence on the eastern and the 
dwellers in the cottages thereby might well look 
to their anchor-tackle, when going to 


shore; 


stormy night, and make all fast, lest they should 
find themselves adrift in the morning. 

Every body ‘‘talks ship” at Monomoy. Once 
on a time Bill, the Captain’s bright-eyed lad, 
was caught in some boyish pe cadillo 
aroused the maternal 


bed of a 


which 
portly 


wrath, and the 


| dame seized the nearest domestic implement to 


inflict condign punishment; to escape which, Bill 
started down the beach at his swiftest pace, run- 
ning with the wind. Though guiltless of crino- 
line, the maternal skirts were necessarily of the 
amplest, and with such a spanking breeze astern 
to aid her, she was rapidly overhauling the chase. 
Big Hugh, who had watched the chase with 
eager interest, sung out, ‘* Luff, Bill, luff! take 
her on the wind!” Bill comprehended the situa- 
tion, turned sharp round to windward, while the 
good dame shot past him like a man-of-war with 
all sails set, and long before she could check 
her speed he was sailing close in the wind’s eye, 
upon a tack on which his trim craft had all the 
advantage. This nautical expedient saved Mas- 
ter Bill’s shoulders that time. 

Into this place, thus seemingly ready to go to 
sea at six hours’ notice, came Pedagogus to in- 
duct the delights of literature into the minds 
of the hardy young Monomoians. One would 
have deemed these sands a mighty uncertain 
bed wherein to sow the seeds of learning. 
Pedagogus thought otherwise. 


Sut 
Furthermore, 
his complexion was sicklied o’er with pallid 
thought, and he came to the scene as to sand- 
bath and water-cure combined, well pleased to 
don patched trowsers and monkey-jacket. 


‘*T and my trunk got here,” said he, ‘‘ one 
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WRECK. 


December afternoon. There was a boat going! leave.” But it was well understood that this 
to take me at Stage Harbor, on the main, but it | was a trivial irregularity. And Big Hugh had 
disappointed me. And as I couldn't aiford to| his seat close by the eastern corner window, 


charter a vessel, I began to consider about get-| where he could look up from his slate every fif- 


ting set across to the beach and walking the ten | teen minutes to scan the ocean horizon; and it 
miles of sand with the trunk on my shoulder. I| was his especial mission to look out for wrecks 
was beginning to feel unpleasant, when I met a| in behalf of the school. And not unfrequently 
man whd told me that a certain schooner just | did his watching get a glorious nibble, when 
off in the stream was just about starting, and| some passing craft hitched upon the outlying 
might perhaps be going to the ‘P’int.’. And [| shoals; for very well earned was the ancient 
got a boy to row me off, and found that the | French name of Cape Malabar—the ‘‘ Cape of 
schooner was going to Norfolk, and would touch | Evil Bars’—and full many a craft, fresh from 
at the Point if wind and tide would allow; and the stocks or battered with ocean-storms, has 
after some dubitation, and just escaping getting | thereabout laid its bones to rest. Light- houses, 
swamped alongside, with my baggage, I tum- | and light-boats, and careful pilots, have robbed 
bled aboard, not knowing what else to do, and | the channels of much of their ancient danger; 
not really understanding if I might not have! but, scarce a season excepted, the uncertain 
reached Monomoy by way of Virginia and New | sands still gather in a rich crop. 





Some ven- 





York.” 

“But how do you get on with the boys?” 
glancing at the schoolmaster, who certainly 
didn’t look adapted to feats of pugilism. ‘* Rath- 
er tough customers they are, eh?” 

*¢ Not very,” was the answer. ‘‘ None of ‘em 
over six feet, except Big Hugh, and he’s tolera- 
ble good-natured. Not many of ’em can lick 
me—perhaps not.” 

And he looked pensively toward the horizon, 
as if contemplating the possible dangers of the 
future. 

And indeed the young gentlemen were quite 


turous schooner trusts too boldly to its chart, 
and, in broad daylight, with the tide at full, 
finds itself hard and fast in a fraction of a fath- 
om where it had counted on two. Or some gay, 
gallant bark, standing in from distant port, at 
night, mistakes Monomoy Light for Nantucket, 
and with all sail set plumps up on the outhook- 
ing beach. And when sounds the warning cry, 
‘* Wreck, oh!” what a scampering there is 
among the Pointers! The longest legs and the 
longest wind are then taxed.to their utmost, and 
the runner stayeth not to look behind him. If fates 
are propitious, ont comes cotton and flour, and 


orderly ; and were duly amenable except on par- | topmasts and vards are sent down, and running- 
ticular occasions, as, for instance, on news of | rigging is straying on the breeze, and the stout 
‘*wreck ashore,” when they were apt to leave | ship is speedily stripped. Then comes some heavy 
pretty suddenly, forgetting even to say ‘‘ By’r! steam-tug around from Boston, and hitches to the 





MONOMOY. 


FAMILY WOOD-PILE. 


‘ast-away a quarter of a mile or more of huge haw- 
ser, and puffs, and strains, and snorts, from sun- 
rise to sunset, till maybe the beached ship is lifted 
and hauled bodily out of the deep hollow which its 
rolling struggle had churned in the sands. Or, 
on the contrary, it may be that a storm sets in, 
and the surge rises, and of the trim craft which 
at night touched shore in all its pride, at morn 
not a timber is to be seen. The winter fires of 
Monomoy burn with strange hues from black 
wreck-wood seasoned in many climes, and the 


family wood-pile takes its sole supply from 
frames boand with snug jointings, bolts, spikes, 
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and tree-nails, and torn apart by crow-bar and 
levers of curious design, and beetle and wedge, 
and pick and axe. Many a pleasant eve had 
Pedagogus spent on the long bench which ran 
behind the rusty stove in the at once sitting- 
room, dining-room, and kitchen of the Mono- 
moy or Monamoit House (for the latter is the 
orthography of the battered old sign-board, and 
the more accurate), listening, while he toasted 
his thin legs, to many a tale of adventure in 
seas of the Old World, or in Pacific whale-shiys, 
or amidst the semi-piratical resorts of the Gulf 
or the Spanish Main, the wreck fire meanwhile 
sputtering blue or yellow, or flaming up spite- 
fully, as though infested with troublous ghosts 
of Malay, Portugee, or Buccaneer. Meanwhile 
the unctuous sea-fowl gave odorous smoke be- 
side the fuming tea-pot on the supper-table, and 
there was genial comfort within, though the 
blinding storm howled against the window- 
panes, and cased them thick with snow. And 
then to bed, to sleep soundly while window- 
casings rattled, and the latchless door banged 
throughout the night: Pedagogus averred that 
was comfort indeed. 

** Nobody to spoil your prospect,” he would 
exclaim. uir day 
and night, and no neighbor sticking his pig- 
sty under your bedroom window, that he might 
squeeze out a bit of garden by its side.” 

But sometimes the tempest would come at 


** Plenty of sea-room and sea- 


inconvenient hours; and when Pedagogus, hav- 
ing waded through ice-cold brine, surmounted 
the beach-rising on his way to his ‘‘ academy,” 
and leaned over against a storm of ocean slcet 
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TUE PEDAGOGUE, 


driving furious and level, trying ever and anon 
to get an observation from under the lee of his 
doubled-down ‘‘sou’wester,” the flying ice par- 
ticles and sharp sand stinging his nose, while 
his very buttons threatened to blow away—then 
Pedagogus was tempted to think that even pure 


air might be had in excess. 

This was a trifle. But many a ‘hard old 
time” have the poor sailors seen in the winter 
waters of the South Channel and Vineyard 
Sound; and often, after days and nights of toil, 
has the wind-baffled, exhausted, and frost-bitten 
mariner thanked his stars and the relief-crew 
from the beach that have given him chance to 
warm his life-blood behind the stove of ‘‘ mine 
landlord” the ‘* Captain,” of Monamoit House 
fame. Oh, what a change was there from the 
reefing, and the pumping, and the making sail 
on slippery yards—bones aching, eyelids glued 
for want of sleep, and fingers without feeling as 


they banged into pliability the hard-frozen cot- | 


tonduck! Ugh! said Pedagogus—znot * A life 
on the ocean wave for me,” as he saw one reck- 
less tar tumble thus ashore, just from New Or- 
leans, with a thin jacket on his back! 

They will tell you how, in the memorable 
winter of 185-, the shores of Cape Cod were 
barricaded, miles out to sea, with ice; Vine- 
yard Sound was frozen from Monomoy to Nan- 
tucket headland. Bark Chester, from Phila- 
delphia for Boston, caught among the ice, was 
soon firmly bound. The mate (in charge) ill, 
his little crew worn out and nearly out of pro- 
vision—every thing wet and discomfortable— 
left the vessel and made their way toward Nan- 
tucket, some of them in their exhaustion crawl- 
ing a part of the distance on their hands and 
knees. Near shore they met a gang, who, on 


information, hastened aboard the abandoned 
bark. After a day’s stay these also, at approac} 
of night, left the now leaky ship, thinking her 
firmly secured, and intending to return in th, 
morning better prepared for a stay of uncertair 
duration. In the night a tempest arose, th 
vast frozen sheets were broken up and set adrift. 
and bark Chester, starting from her moorings, 
took her course before the wind, up Sound. 
without captain or crew. Two or three days 
passed, the weather moderated, and the bark’s 
regular master and part-owner came down at 
evening from the main to organize an expedi- 
tion in quest of her. Morning came again wit! 
a dense fog, which, presently lifting, lo! ther 
lay the saucy Chester resting her keel lightly on 
a shoal right abreast, and gently nodding het 
mast-head to the astonished gazers. The up. 
shot was that, with much pumping and plenty 
of hot coffee, she was by-and-by got round t 

Boston, her little pleasure-trip costing her own- 
ers eight thousand dollars, salvage and sundries 

Yes, that was a memorable winter, and abund- 
ant was the crop of wrecks and the wreckers (it 
made Pedagogus laugh to hear the Monomoy 
man tell of the frightened Nova Scotia man, 
who, on a boat’s crew coming off to him 
through mistaking his signal, caught up his 
axe and threatened to cut down the first 
one who attempted to board!—pirates, you 
see!)—the wreckers did a thriving business. 
But it was an ill sight when, during the long 
gale, the sea and ice rolling in thunder on 
the beach, which quivered as though it would 
verily melt away, the beach men, who could 
handle boat wherever living man might ven- 
ture, without power to help, for three days and 
nights looked out toward the scattered brigs 
and schooners heaved high on monstrous waves 
or sinking in their watery vales, after the long 
struggle dismasted, foundering, or driving out 
to sea, 

Nevertheless, on these low sand-bars loss of 
life is extremely rare, and their records will 
scarce parallel the dreadful shipwrecks which 
formerly so often occurred, thirty or forty miles 
north, at the ‘‘ Clay Pounds” bluffs, or, still fur- 
ther on, at Race Point. 

But the golden age of Monomoy has passed 
away. Light-houses and light-boats, and care- 
ful charts and longshore pilots multiply, and 
harvest of hulk and cargo is not as it used to 


|be. And the sand is sweeping about the en- 


trance to the little harbor; and its habitants, 
mindful of the encroaching wave, have begun 
to forsake the beach for the main, taking with 
them even roof-tree and hearth-stone. And the 
“Captain” no more shells the native clam for 
the big pot upon the stove, behind which no 
longer Pedagogus sits; and Big Hugh and the 
‘* Captain’s” bright-eyed stripling march side by 
side in the noble Army of the Potomac; and 
the good landlady is dead. And there is a 
shadow of sadness on the glory of Monomoy. 
Let us then leave it in fancy, as we left it 
one pleasant eve, its hulking fish-stores and 








overtopping masts sinking in the sunset sky as 
our boat sped onward, while before us funnily 
joomed in view above the low horizon the clam- 
mers on **Common Flats,” rising shadowy 





A WOMAN'S WORDS. 


against the light, giant water-sprites all run to 
legs treading the level flood, the denizens of 
whose oozy depths amply repaid their labor. 
Monomoy, farewell ! 





A WOMAN’S WORDS. 


H! true and steadfast, tender, brave, 
Must be the heart that rules my own! 
A sceptred sovereign on Love’s throne— 
Neither a tyrant, nor a slave. 


Thongh willful words may linger still 
On woman’s lips unto the end, 
A woman's heart must choose to bend 
Before a stronger, loving will. 


Yet men do say, ‘**’Tis very hard 
Their free and faithful love to win. 
Our hearts are open. Enter in! 

We leqve our castle all unbarred !” 


An empty house doth need, I grant, 
But slight protection. Good, my lords: 
Hang o’er the entrance-way your swords ; 
Turn loose the dogs! That’s all you want. 


But we are cowards, dreading thieves: 
Our hidden pearls you count as naught: 
And women never can be taught 

lo wear their hearts upon their sleeves. 


God made us weak, while vou are strong; 
We hide the hearts that pulse and throb, 
And learn to smother up a sob 

Beneath the cadence of a song. 


You call my words unjust and cold? 
‘*Were mothers always tender, true— 
Were sisters pure and gentle too, 

We men would not be stern and bold.” 


I know it! Oh! if Childhood's faith 
Could pass unchallenged o’er Life’s field, 
It might bring home upon its shield 

Qur brothers safe from deadly scath. 


And yet it is a nobler part 
To guard with jealous love the trust 
Your comrades trample in the dust, 
And wear it bravely on your heart. 


Oh, Brothers! judge us not amiss! 
One Father loves us. Let His clas} 
Make holy every human grasp, 

And sacred e’en a lover's kiss. 


First win, then wear. But if the prize 
Be deemed unworthy toil and time, 
Press upward unto goals sublime, 

With Heaven’s own brightness in your eyes. 


God needs you. Oh! be noble, true! 
We'll help your battle with our prayers, 
Contented, though no woman shares 

The crown and palm awaiting you. 
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TWIGS, WITH EGGS AND CHRYSALIS, 


HIS insect has of late years become a great 
annoyance by its destruction of shade and 
fruit trees. If any one will now carefully ex- 


| which it happens to touch. Thus ladies anq 
gentlemen become attached to, and are caref,!] 
measured by, this little geometer. } 
| The caterpillar is produced from an egg 
posited mainly in July on the twigs and t 
les of the trees that will furnish the you 
a with food, which it seeks about the 1! 
day after it leaves the little cell in which it 
generated; this tiny cell, or egg, is about o1 
twentieth of an inch in length, is an oval flat. 
tened on two sides, the width being about halt 
its length. Under a good magnifier it a} pear 
to be a little depressed at the outer end, a 
when first deposited is of a pale green, which in 
|a few days becomes of a brownish color. 
earliest emission from these cells that I have ob- 
served was on the twenty-ninth of April, th: 
continuing to come forth until June. The youn; 
insect leaves its cell in the morning, and wher 
it first draws itself out of its winter home, 
pears to be stationary for some time. 

After it has made its nippers and prolegs fas 
to the top of its cell, it appears to take into con- 
sideration which way it will go or measure first 
It turns its head to the right, and then to th 
left, and again in front, and then seems to de- 
termine which way it will move; and thus, afte: 
deliberation, it makes its first measure of 
trifling space, perhaps the tenth of an inch, and 
before it makes another step or measure it re- 
| peats the same movements, and surveys that i 
| did at first, and frequently for the third or fourth 


ap- 





amine the bare twigs and branches which stand | 


out so blackly against the bright February sky, 


he will discover the nests of eggs from which, | 
three months hence, will emerge the myriads of | 


worms which will batten on the lush foliage of 
spring and summer, and will, after their own 
fashion, ornament the garments of those who 
pass under the trees which have been chosen 
for their homes. 
twig covered with these eggs, and place it unde® 


| 
| 
| 


If the observer will take a | 


a good magnifier, he will be amply rewarded for | § 


his pains. 
hatch out a colony of these eggs, and observe 


the transformations and habits cf the insects, he | 4 


If he will further, as we have done, | 


| 


will find that his labor has not been thrown 


away. 
The life of the worm begins about the middle 


of May,.when he commences his work of devas- 


tation, which lasts about a month. It is a mel- 
ancholy sight to see a tree upon which they have 
done their work. One would think that a fire 
had passed over it, and robbed it of its life and 
glory. Let us look a little at the creature who 
has performed this work of destruction. We 
will begin our view in the late spring or early 
summer, when he is in his glory. 

At this period of his life our friend the geom- 
eter is a good spinner, always prepared with a 
silken cord, from which to suspend itself at a 


moment’s notice, and will adhere to any thing | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE MEASURING WORM. 








time, when it appears to have gained sufficient 


confidence to go on without intermission. For 
the remainder of the day it appears to be bent 
on a tour of pleasure and recreation. It seems 
to take great delight in measuring leaf after leaf, 
| spinning a tiny silken web from one leaf to 
her just below, and then climbing it again, 

ng up and down like a sailor. 
Thus the first day is spent, and no time hav- 
The SCC ond day 


is spent in much the same manner, perhaps with 


> been taken to obtain food. 


more hilarity, as there is generally a large brood 
of the same sporting characters to join them 
bent on the same kind of gymnastic exercises. 
And so during the third, and perhaps the fourth 
day these tiny geometrea go through their gam- 
bols and measuring ; but generally on the third 
day they suspend their sports to make a lunch 
from a tender leaf; this done, they join again in 
On the fourth day 
they begin to be somewhat staid and sober, giv- 


their former amusements. 


ing up their playing and roving, and attaching 
themselves to a young leaf, there remain until 
it is all devoured, unless disturbed by an enemy 
On the 
fourth day they are about two-tenths of an inch 


or something that is suspicious to them. 


long, appear to have sown all their wild oats, 
and gone into the sober realities of life. 

This being the season for putting forth the 
young foliage on the trees that give suitable food 
for them, they have an abundant supply, of which 
they partake freely. 
much so, that on the fifteenth day they measure 
about one and one-tenth of an inch in length, 
and otherwise in proportion. At this time they 
are coming to maturity very fast and eat vora- 
ciously for the next ten days, which brings them 
to the time of assuming a new form, when they 
decline eating altogether and pass into their new 
and beautiful chrysalis form, in which they re- 
main about twelve days. The length of a well- 
developed geometer or measuring-worm is about 
an inch and three-quarters, about one-tenth of 
an inch through at the first joint below the head, 
and about three-twentieths at the prolegs, near 
the nipper end. 

There is some slight variation of girth at 
each of the rings. It has three pairs of three- 
jointed legs, with beautiful hooks on their ex- 
tremities. The three pairs of legs are placed 
on the space between the first ring and the 
head. Its nippers are on the extreme joint, 
and forward of the nippers are the prolegs: pro- 
legs and nippers appear to be all muscle, with- 
out any shell or joints like the forward legs. 

The inner part of the nippers and prolegs are 
covered with a rough skin that makes them ad- 
here to any thing they can get hold of with 
great tenacity; and they are often observed to 
remain for hours with their heads elevated at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, with their bodies 
straight and stiff from their prolegs to the head, 
and a silken thread attached to the leaf or twig ; 
and if disturbed or surprised they suspend them- 
selves apparently in self-defense. In a moment 
after they are suspended, if not further dis- 
Vor. XXVIII.—No. 165.—X 


They grow very fast; s« 








THE ‘‘GEOMETER” OR MEASURING WORM. 


turbed, the v begin to ascend their cord in a very 
peculiar manner by bending the head over and 
catching hold of the line with the hooks on the 
third pair of legs, and then throwing the head 
forward toward the silken fibre, they catch it by 
the hooks on the first pair of | and by this 
means they appear to wind up the silky thread 
and ascend to the place where this thread is 
attached. 

Their color varies very much, also their orna- 
ments. black, 
but on a close examination they are not. Those, 
are really 





Some appear at a glance to bi 


that at first sight we would call black 
bronze-colored, looking like polished rose-wood 
or mahogany; some are of a light yellowish 
green, others are of all shades between yellow 
and dark bronze. The bo ly of the worm looks 
as though it had been put in a lathe and turned. 
Between the third pair of forelegs and the pro- 
legs there are four rings or bands handsomely 
moulded, and in such a way that it gives them 
the appearance of a band over a band around 
the body, with small conical erections on the top 
of each ring. On the back, between the part 
that has the three pairs of jointed legs attached 
and the first rin 
colored spots: there are also ornaments on the 


x, there are two rows of silver- 


back, between the first ring and pr legs, of 
I do 
not discover any hair on the worm whatever, 
and the outer coat looks as if it were polished 
when well fed and healthy ; but when their food 
fails them or is not suitable their skin becomes 
wrinkled and loses its beauty and lustre. 

On or about the twenty-fifth day after they 
leave the egg they decline all food and inclose 
themselves in a netting made with their web of 
silk under a leaf, or by drawing two leaves to- 
gether sufficient to hold them in when they can 
no longer use their nippers and prolegs. Ina 


various devices on different individuals. 


day or two they begin to look sickly and pale 
about the head, and shortly lose the use of 
their prolegs and nippers. For two or thre¢ 
days more they lie in this morbid state rejecting 
all nourishment. They are now prepared to 
throw off their old habiliments and to assume 
a new form—the chrysalis or aurelia—in which 
they remain ten or fifteen days. 

The chrysalids are beautiful; and when ex- 
amined under a microscope are found to be ele 
gantly ornamented. When about to shuffle off 
its wormy skin, the largest or head part of the 
chrysalis protrudes itself near the head of the 
insect, and is of a deep and beautiful green. 
This color grows lighter and lighter as it pro- 
trudes itself from its mother worm until near 
the small end, which is a dark drab. In about 
twenty-four hours the whole of the chrysalis be- 
comes a variegated dark and light drab, is beau- 
tifully ornamented with bands or rings below the 
valve that opens to.let the insett escape; and 
particularly around the border of the valve are 
these chrysalids elaborately ornamented. When 
it opens its beautiful portals to let this white 
insect come forth to enjoy the happiness and 
vicissitudes of a few days it sows broadcast the 
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seed that brings forth the thousands of its kind 
another year. 

The moth or butterfly of the geometer belongs 
to the order of insects scientifically called Lepi- 
doptera, which means ‘‘ Scaly Wings ;” for the 
white dust or powder with which the body and 
wings are covered, when seen under a micro- 
scope, appear like scales of fishes with short 
stems implanted in the skin and fibre of the 
wings. It is generally known as a white “mill- 
er.” Its length is about six-tenths of an inch, 
and the spread of wings is from one inch and a 
half to one inch and nine-tenths. While it ex- 
ists it appears to be on a tour of pleasure, and 
the propagation of its successors seems to occupy 
its attention during its brief existence. Early 
in July these ‘‘ millers” can be seen by the thou- 
sand flitting and flying around the trees that 
are genial to their production. Around these 
they appear to hold a grand banquet or carnival 
for several evenings, from about the setting of 
the sun until after twilight. 

After a few evenings spent in this joyful way 
they separate ; the females depositing their tiny 
eggs on the branches of their favorite trees 
in a safe place, on the under part of a branch, 
and generally where another limb or branch is 
forming. This insect, in its winged form, is at 
first apparently snow-white—its body, wings, and 
even legs, being covered with a white down or 
scale; but when examined under a good micro- 
scope the extremities of the wings and body 
have a greenish shading. This insect, in the 
winged form, appears to live but a few days at 
most. As soon as the female deposits her eggs, 
which are often one hundred and fifty or more 
in number, she flits around a short time and 
dies ; the male often lingers a day or two longer, 
But both 
have done their work, and have left behind them 
the eggs from which a new generation will arise. 


and he also drops out of existence. 





a ELL you my adventures, Marion! My 

dear child, what an absurd request that 
is! There are no adventures in going to New 
York and back again, nowadays; the way is 
made too plain, too easy, and too monotone for 
adventures. I rather think the gods have an- 
nihilated time and space, and they have left no 
room for romance or adventure. It is not now 
as it was in the slow days of our great grand- 
fathers, when, as I have been told, a man was 
pointed out in the streets of Boston as the man 
who was going to New York next month; and 
when, in view of such a stupendous event, the 
prayers of the Church and Congregation were 
often publicly requested for the preservation and 
safe return of the adventurous traveler. Why, 
I can well remember hearing of two members 
of a wealthy and highly respectable family (a 
brother and sister), who went from Boston to 
Portland in their own carriage, or rather, to use 
the terms most in use in those days, in their own 
horse and shay; a pleasant summer trip it was 
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|intended to be, and they rode, and they rod 








day after day, for a week; toiling up hill, 
checking down hill, tired, dusty, and weary. 
seemingly drawing no nearer to their place of 
destination, until their horse grew tired. anc P 
gave out, and they grew tired of him, and oj \ 
each other; and at last, the lady, worn out wi 
hope deferred, begged her brother to draw up t 
the way-side, and halt under a shady tree, ; 
let her cry for very weariness.” ‘ 
‘*Poor thing! how I pity her; and did } 
grant her very reasonable request ?” 
“T do not know; I do not remember ever to | 
have heard. But I fancy that, although 
wisest man the world e’er saw has put it upor 
record that there is a time for every thing, th 
brother might think the time for crying and the 
time for riding might be judiciously combined, 
and so drove on, while the lady indulged herself 
in the coveted luxury of woe—at least I think 
that would have been my own course of act 
in the same case.” 
“Ah, yes! I do not doubt that; but the 
you are utilitarian you know, and a woman's 
tears would never stop you, I fancy.” 
**T do not know that; but I hope not, if my 
course was a right and necessary one.” 


and 8 


tne 


** And so you have really nothing to tell m 
after a whole week of absence? Dear me! w! 

I should have picked up a score of interesti: 
items in less than half the time.” 

**T don’t doubt it in the least. I dare say y 
would; you ladies have a natural talent for th: 
sort of chiffonniére; and then, excuse me, bu 
you have nothing else to think of. Now I h: 
my head full of business all the time.” 

**Oh yes, I know; but a woman would con- 
trive to pick a little down off of the dryest quill 
to be found in a lawyer's office.” 

** All true, dear Marion. I ownit; but I car 
not: yet, let me see, I think I did meet with on 
little thing which amused me at the time, and 
possibly it may you, for want of a better :” 


We were steaming along the magnificent 
North River, the day was perfect, the sky cloud- 
less and serene, and the beautiful scenery was 
all in the first freshness of the early summer. I 
was sitting on deck enjoying it in the very full- 
ness of content; the beautiful country seats with 
their finely cultivated grounds, and smoothly 
shaven lawns, sweeping down to the water's 
edge in sunshine and shadow; the fields of va- 
ried grass and grains, waving in the light sum- 
mer breezes, and looking, in their many hues of 
green, like a beautiful and variegated ribbon ; 
and as the queenly boat passed them, one after 
the other, my admiration increased, and I be- 
came, if I may use the expression, so saturated 
with the sense of their beauty that I at last un- 
consciously exclaimed aloud, * Beautiful!” 

I was not aware until I heard my own voice 
that my enthusiasm had so carried me away, or 
that any one was near enough to hear my re- 
mark, but a hand was lightly laid upon my shoul- 
der, and, turning my head, I found I had had a 





E PISODIC 


side a man, short and 
, pitted face, and pro- 


stener, and saw by my | 
stout in figure, with swarthy 
fysely oiled black hair, his want of beauty 
nly redeemed from st 

nt, honest expression, 
which brought into view teeth of too much nat- 
-al beauty to be the product of our country. I 

: Frenc! 

but of 


being 
1eer ugliness by a pleas- 


and a cheering smile, 


recognized the man a 

m I had often seen in the city, whom 

vy onlv that he was a successful and est 

and had gathered together a comfortable 

ttle fortune in active business of some sort; but 

I did 
> his pla 


s 


man, 


hon 


it know even his name, his ewe ation, 
As I turned round I 
nd k eyes full upon me, twink- 
with ft in, and bowing, he s if 

‘to my inquiring look, ‘‘ You sall ver much 
iire de belle view, Sare. 

¢ a little lly consci 

rous expression of admiration had 1 

to ridicule, I imm stood 

the defensive, and strengthened my position, or 


by the 


‘a of business. 
his merry bla 
a 


said, a in a 


that 
id 


on 


awkwari 
liately 


endeavored to hide its weakness, 
ic remark 

any one help it? 

trees, those shady 

ed farms! C 

t to pore them?” 

npanion here smiled gre 


you a fermi 


-ather, 
Look for yourself; 
lawns, those rich- 
un any one be so blind 
y stranger c nially. 
‘ Pardonnez-moi, ’ave be 
he inquired. 

‘*Me? a farmer ? 
not farmer; in 


and 


!” T said, la 
fact, I do 
probably never 


oh no ughing, 


am a not now 
and never did 


la 


sh ll, 


1d enough to plant my walking-stick 


I de not think I have that way 

but still, when I lo 
country seats, I can not help thinking how pleas- 
be to lounge all day under the shade 
spreading trees, or to roam at will out 
lid gardens and tell the gardener 
some asparagus and apples, some 


any taste 
%k at those beautiful 


nt it must 
ne 
those 


Into the spl Tie 
to gather you 

‘s, peaches, and strawberries, all fresh you 

,0w, from your own grounds.” 

7 ld Sare?” said the Frenchman, 
wghing merrily. ‘‘ Ma foi! but vou sall 
le good jardiniére if he sall to do dat !” 
Ah, well!” said I, laughing at my own ri- 
ilous mistake. ‘‘I’ll take them one at atime, 
then, if you think I had better; but you know I 
told you I was no farmer, possibly you are.” 

‘Non, non!” said Monsieur, laughing till he 
hook his fat little person, at some merry thought 
which, imperceptible to me, seemed to 
I am not no 


‘ave 


> tent 
be very vivid to him; ‘‘ Non, non! 
fermier nedder; and I do not ‘ave land ; 
-but”—and here he laughed again, as the 
invisible joke seemed to roll in a new wave upon 

is memory—*‘ but I’ be fermier, I 
land. Sall I tell to you my experience as de 
fermier? You sall be to ze visdom 
itch I did ’ave to pay dear for. Allons, den 
sit down, I sall tell to you all. But first, I 
must tell to you von leetle secret; leesten, den— 
ah, but you sall nevair to guess him, doucement; 
I'ave not be Americain, by birt!” 


no 
mais— 
’ave ’ar 


nse 


velcome 
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“Indeed!” I said, 
» the look of int 
d me to assume. 


trying hard to summon 


uy nse surprise which I saw he 
evidently expect 
**Non, m 


sid 


aa 


hilar 


‘ave 


mi!” laughing again, yusly 
it, 
French 
iks 

zay to me Ma- 
*‘ Ambrose ! 


not be born here, 


nevair 
all true. I am 
man! [ vy in Paris; but I 
lang’age so v Madame, she 
Americain), sl 
nobody sall know 
Er 
now, how do 
‘* Why, Mad 
said, bowing, * like 
added, in met 
Now I had no sooner said that than 
feeling as if I had cheated the nt ar 
little foreigner; for it pitiful 
and subterfuges I scorn and hate. I 
1 than 


m to be 
ywardly, and 


re, vould guess 


now, you 
vould 


you? / is = 
as born 


spe: 
"NY 
dame is 


i¢ zay to me, 


vou ’ave 


speaks glis so vell as a native!’ she zay; 


tink I speak him ?” 


as ume very justly obse 


a native” (French 

tal reservation. 

I repent- 
ed, innoce 


confiding was a 
subterfuge 
hold the 
tl are more 
liberate. <A 
to make it 
that 


worse lies, becaus« 


open 
gt 
and I do not wish 
I hold the opinion 
mouth-filling lie 
» side of a sneaking, coward- 
a bold, 


is going to perdition, 


ey nerally more 
is very bad, 
better, but 
plump, is 
honesty it ) 
ly subt e. A lie is gering vil- 
and 
He has counted 
But 


way 


swag 
knows | 


l: é 
hs 1a up 


his mind to it. 
s to pay his losings. 
vard in all the 
He is going one way and looking th 
veiling himself of all the fruits of 
yet denying that he is 


ing bv th, 


Pa cost, and expect 
subterfuge 
through. 
other; a 
ception, 
He ih 
rarb, in the 
ing to seutiigg hs 


is a 


grain, 
‘in 


and a deceiver 


is wal steal and in sanctimon 
and trust- 
the 


his way. 


ious 
devil’s private grounds, 
round a bush, if the 
dominions should ch to come in : 
So I hereby own and recant the wickedly flatter- 
ing evasion I 
and unsuspecting Frenchman. 
stop to scrutinize my truth, or 
*Yees, yees!” he his 
shoulders and spreading out his hands, his short, 
fat fingers encompassed with showy rings, ‘‘I 
I knew, you vould nevair ¢ 
‘ave be true! {[ vas born in France, 
I did 
no monies, no notting! 
try; I vorks my 
gets vork, and T suit; 
industrious. Vell, I 
slow at first. I 
after 
m) 
Ver 


she ’ave be 


owner ol 


ance 


then practiced upon my innocent 
sut he did not 
my meaning 


said, shrugging 


but 


I vas 


knew, ruess him ; 
it 


poor boy. too. 


an 
‘ave no parens, no 

I did come to dis coun- 
Vell, ven I gets here, I 
for I 


lays 


vay. 
‘ave be steady and 
leetle le etle, 
grow rich, but oh, ver 
of 


crow 


up by 


oh, ver 


‘ave store 


den, 


} 
do 


slow! 
and I 
faster. 
vife, 
good, she is jolie, 
fond of Mad 
Ah! mon Dieu 
ibian, de boy, 
ils. Ah, tifal as de morning 
Monsieur to behold the petits. 
I tell to you, I am de 
Vell, I sall tell to you, 
my vife, she’ 


broder, she but de von; 


my own, 


an’ I richer 
I am a to my 
Americain girl. Mac 
she is une a oon 
Ve ’ave tree leetle children 
so jolie, good! Dx leetle 
Elise, lee- 
! I vould 
Ah! mon 
‘appy man! 
it Ma- 
broder, seul 
Monsieur Ed-ou- 


own busine 


good! Den 


lame is 


ange am ver 
ame! 
sO 
de 


and Honorine an’ 


beau 


‘ave be so. 


dame, ave a a von 


"ave 
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ard, he is, and Madame she ’ave be fond of him, 
oh, ver fond! 

** Ah, vell! Monsieur Ed-ou-ard is ver good 
man. I sall say of Monsieur Ed-ou-ard he is 
ze kind man; he is ze pleasant man; he is ze 
good company; but he sall not ‘ave no turn for 
ze bizziness of no kind. He is sensible man, 
Monsieur Ed-ou-ard, but he ’ave not de grand 
talent for notting at all! He sall go into biz- 
ziness once, twice, tree time. I help him, an’ 
he ‘ave fair chance; an’ I tink, ‘ah, vell! now 
he sall go on vell; he sall make de petit l’ar- 
gent now ;’ an’ in two year, he come out of zat 
bizziness more poorer dan he goed in. Ah, 
vell! mens is different. I ’ave ze regret for 
Monsieur Ed-ou-ard, and for Madame, his vife, 
an’ his leetle boys! Vell, von day, Madame 
she ‘ave say to me—‘ Ambrose,’ she say, ‘my 
broder Ed-ou-ard he ’ave not notting to do. I 
am much chagrine, vexé,’ she say, ‘for my bro- 
der. I do not to know vat sall become of him 
and his leetle famillé,’ Madame zay to me. 

***Sacre!’ I say; ‘Ma chere Elise-a-bet! I 


too ’ave ze regard an’ ze regret for Monsieur Ed- | 


ou-ard, an’ for de vife and petits; mais,’ I zay ; 
‘vat can I to do?’ 
***Oh yees!’ Madame zay to me. ‘ But if 
you sall get him some more bizziness for to do.’ 
6 Ver vell!’ I zay—‘ Good; mais, ma belle! 


vat is dat biz-ziness can he to do?’ 

‘¢Den Madame she sit and tort, an’ tort, vit 
her head in her ’and, and den she zay to me, 
‘If he ‘ad nice leetle ferme now, vould not dat 
be nice ?’ 


** Den I zay vith ze open eyes, ‘ Mais, can he | 


do de ferme, do you tink ?’ 

‘** Why, Ambrose!’ Madame sall zay to me, 
‘my brother Ed-ou-ard is not no fool! He ’ave 
as much sense as oder folks has.’ 

*** Parblieu! no—yees,’ I zay. ‘ Excusez-moi, 
I did not mean. Pardonnez-moi, ma belle! 
I ‘ave ze grand regard for Monsieur Ed-ou-ard ; 
but I did not know, I did not comprendre dat 
he vas be used to be ze fermier.’ 


*** Ah! non,’ say Madame, ‘he ’ave not be, not | 
as I knows of; but,’ she say, ‘every body can 


be fermier, I suppose. 
body vat did study for dat trade i: my life.’ 

**T saw Madame vas leetle in « pet (she is 
sweet as ze new cream alvays), an’I zay to her, 
‘Vell, ma belle! I vish I ’ad a ferme for Mon- 


sieur Ed-ou-ard; but you know I ave not ;’ and 


I drops de subject. 

** Vell, dat ver next day, as I ‘ave read my 
papier, I ’appen to see a ferme to be sell; an’ I 
read it, an’ I tink of Monsieur Ed-ou-ard. It 
vas a fine ferme, so pro-duck-teev! 
vat ‘ave owned it, he ’ave raised so much crops!— 
so much of hay, so much of corn, so much grain, 
so much manglee-wurzellee—so much eve 
ting! Ah, mon Dieu! I vas astonish, He vas 
go into oder bizziness, an’ vas obleege to sell dis 
fine pro-duck-teev ferme. Poor man! I vas sad 
for him to ‘ave to giv it up; an’ den I tink to 
me, vat a chance dat vould ’ave be for Monsieur 


| auction man he say, ‘Ah! now yous is ! 


jus an odder? 


I did nevair hear of no- | 


De man | 


y | speak I vas so astonish. 
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Ed-ou-ard! But I did not say notting abou; 
it. I jes tink it von moment, an’ no more, 
den I forgets it. 

** Vell, Sare, it sall be I sall say two, tree 
veeks after dat, an’ I am go to my place of biz. 
ziness, and I ’ave meet a man, an’ he sall vant 
to ’ave conversation vid me, an’ so ve gall ste 


an 


out of de street into a store to ‘ave our leet); 
talks; and ven ve ’ave be over our conversations 
an’ my friend ’ave left me, den I perceive it sq] 
be von auction store; an’ vat you sall tink, « 
de crieur d’encan—ah! vat you call him ?—d 
ah! I ‘ave it—de auctioneer, he sall be sell « 
ver pro-duck-teev ferme I ‘ave be read abi 
Vas not dat ver strange ? 

‘*Dare vas not many peoples in dare, an’ ven 
de man, de crieur, ‘ave tell all about vat a fin 
ferme it ‘ave be, an’ how much it ’ave pro-duce, 


ul. 


he look round, and he zay, ‘Come, gentlemans, 
give me a bid; 
can’t you? 
pro-duck-teev ferme, going to be throw aw 
and nobody to bid! Ah, it ’ave be too b 
now! It ’ave be vell vort ten tousan dollars, 


zay someting to give us a start, 
Here is dis fine ferme,’ he zay, ‘di 


| he say, ‘an’ going a bargain.’ 


** Den he looks round, an’ he see me. ‘Come, 
Monsieur Maillard !’ he say to me, ‘ You sall giy 
us a bid I am certain, jest to set us going, can’t 


| you?” 
vat biz-ziness? You sall tell to me, if you please, | 


** Vell, Sare, I bids four tousan dollars, j: 
as he say to begin vid; an’ den some odder man, 
he bids four tousan five hundred. An’ den d 
ning; I likes dat—dat is someting like. Go< 
gentlemen! I tank you, Monsieur Maillard, fui 
that lift; dat set going. Can't 
Here is fine ferme, house, an 
| barn going, an’ only 
dollars offered for it. 
‘Can't you give me five tousan?’ 
me ver hard, an’ I nodded. 

***Tank you again, Monsieur,’ he say. ‘Five 
tousan, five tousan, an’ no more yet! A ver 
pro-duck-teev ferme, house, and barn, vorth 
ten tousan dollars, an’ going for five. Think 
of it! Going, going! Why, gentlemen, vill you 
see this property trowed avay? vill you let it 
go for dat? Going! It’ave not be half of vat 
|it ‘ave be vorth. Do say five tousan five hun- 
| dred, can’t you? Five tousan 
| five hundred! Sall I have it! Five tousan 
four hundred! DoTI hear it?’ No, he did not 
hear it—he did not ’ave it, and he say, ‘ Going, 
going, going, for five tousan, dis fine pro-duck- 
jteev ferme!’ But dare vas not an odder bid. 
:¢ I sall knock it down for five 


1S you give 


four tousan five hundred 
It is too bad!’ he sav 


He look at 


Going, going! 


Going, going ! 
| tousan !’ 
‘** An’ he did knock it down, right down onto 
| me—ferme, house, barn, an’all! I tort it would 
’ave crushed me. I vas dumb; I could not to 
I did no more tink to 
buy dat ferme dat day dan you ’ave dis day. 
| But I’ad been fool, an’ I must pay for my folly. 
Ah! vell, after de sale ’ave be over, dey all com« 
round me, an’ feliciter me an’ congratuler me, 
| an’ tell me I ’ave made un bon marché, and vat 
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An’ den, all at vonce, I 
ard. 


fine ferme it ’ave be 
tinks of Monsieur Ed-ou 
“Vell, I go home; I tell to Madame 
>a ferme (1 do not tell to 
ought it but I say I tink it sall be a 
for Monsieur Ed-ou-ard. Madame 
brasser moi; she say to me it zo kind of me t 
» go good to her broder, Monsieur Ed-ou-ard; 
he so ‘appy over it dat I ’ave be ‘appy too 


n’ sh 


I ’ave 
her how I ‘ave 


good 


em- 


1d den she send for Monsieur Ed-ou-ard, and 
tell to him, an’ he is pleased ver much too. 
he is more pleaseder still; an’ den I 


an 


’den s 
co out an’ get some bonbons, a pet 
souper, and let all de leetle ones be up 
ve drink Monsieur Ed-ou-ard’s heal 

yme’s health, 
ferme in eau-de-sucre, an’ make joyful, 


ve ave 
th, an’ 
an’ my health, an’ success to de 
all of 
is. 

Ve ’ave be 
ed at a man’s head ;’ an’ I did begin to tink 
I vas dat man, an’ ’ave ’im trow at my head. 
So ven de papiers ’ave all been made out Mon- 
sieur Ed-ou-ard an’ I go down to see the prop- 
rty. An’ it ‘ave be agree between us dat Mon- 
sieur Ed-ou-ard, he sall take the maniement of 
de affaires of my ferme for me; an’ he sall keep 
| ll 
all 
an’ Isall pay to him so much every 

for his maniement, and he sall ’ave | 
living for himself an’ his famille. 
“Vel 


laire 


1, dey do say, ‘Sometimes luck 
trow 


e books, an’ I sall look at dem ven evair 
an’ I am to pay all de bills an’ 


monies ; 


( 
choose : ‘ave 
de 


11S 


1, 1 make a fair appointment for his sa- 
* you comprendez he Madame’s 
, an’ I vould vish to be libéral. An’ 

. * . ’ 
ferme Vas a fine pro-duck-teev 
I could vell afford to pay him. So I 
a good round sum for Monsieur Ed-ou- 


ard’s gages. 


‘ave be 


such 


‘*So we go down to see de ferme. And it 
vas a fine ferme—no better !—vell vooded—vell 
vatered—good house, good barn, good land! 
Mon Dieu! I vas lucky man, Monsieur Ed-ou- 
ard say, and I say so too. 

‘*Dare vas von leetle ting, de fence, dey vas 
all bad. ‘Dey must be put up at vonce,’ say 
Monsieur Ed-ou-ard; an’ Isay, ‘Oh yees! dey 
must be put up at vonce; dat is von leetle ting 
vitch must be do—de ver first ting; I sall see to 
dat d’abord.’ 

**So ven I ’ave go back to town I see a char- 
pentier, an’I tell to him he sall go down to my 
place, an’ he sall make me my fence. An’ he 
say to me, ‘ How do you vant your fence built, 
Monsieur Maillard?’ An’I say to him, ‘ Vat 
do you to ask me dat for? Iam not no char- 
pentier, and you ‘ave be: do not you know how 
to build fence, eh?’ ‘Oh yees!’ he say, ‘I can 
build fence fast enough,’ he say; ‘ but I tort you 
might vant some particulier kind of fence, or 
say how you would have them built,’ he say. 
Den I say, ‘ Make dem de ver best way; as od- 
der people’s fence is made.’ An’ he say, ‘An’ 
about de gates, Monsieur Maillard?’ <An’I say, 
‘Certainement; dere must be gates. How can 
ve get into de fields, if dere is not no gates? 
You know yourself dere must be gates.’ 


. Yees,’ 


he say, ‘I kn 
to ’ave ?’ 
an’ shut; 


An’ den | 


more about det 


ot all your lum 


‘Ha! ha!’ 

non! I 

dat lumbair I be n 

get all dat for me, : 1 

your leetle bill?’ An’ he say, Yees, oh : 

he could. An’ I tort dat vas very easy sett 
** Den Monsieur Ed-ou-ard he zay, ‘ N¢ 

ck An’I say to M 

Ed-ou-ard, ‘Oh yees, ve must: 

stock?’ ‘Vell,’ he say, 

cattle, ho i 

‘Oh yees !’ 


dre vou: 


étott ave 


Can not you to 


must st ze 
mals, Vat 
* you know ve must 


seeds, 


to ferme vidout dem 
monies sall all come back a 


ve sall not do tings by de half; 
meilleur of every ting, Monsieur Ed 
‘Vell, but I did find dem tings 


monies, Ve sall ‘ave spend one tousan dollars 
for dem ferme crea-ters—dem horse, an’ « 
five hundred for 
plows, de spades, de hoe—for de big ting vat 
couper l’herbe, an’ make de hay of him, an’ f 
le big horsey-rake, an’ for ‘ nh all sich 
tin Ah, ma foi! but it ‘ave take a 
much ting to do a ferme vid! 

** Vell, I buy, an’ I buy ; 
Ed-ou-ard he s¢ 


an’ pigs; an’ about more 


, 
seeds, a 
gs. many 
an’ at last Monsieur 


ry now he ’ave all he can 
an’ now he sall begin to do de ferme. 

to 
‘You must be patient. 


ting dis 


say me, ‘you must give me time,’ he 
Ve sall not ms 
year, I don’t expec. Ve 

ting ready—yetting up d 
‘an’ nex 
vat ve sall see. 
out.’ 

** An’ I say to him, 
comprendre ; 
for patience. 


ss 


are 


de 8s t ’ dat vas vat 


Say 3 vear, if ve sall live, ve sall se 


But dis year it sall be all ; 


i! ] 
rand talent 
You sall take your time.’ 


‘Oh vell, ver goo 


g 
I can vait; I ‘ave de ¢g 
3ut before de herbe vas to cut he write to 


me dat de t it of de barn is no good, is bre ke, 
is bad, an’ he can not to put his hay under him. 
It sall be vet if he put it in dere ; 
do? 

**T writes to him, ‘Don’t do it! 
not to ’ave de hay vetted for notting. 


an’ vat sall he 


Ve must 
Tell to 
leetle fence he 
sall couvir d'un toit de barn; dat is how you sall 
lo.’ 
‘* Vell, le temps passé. Monsieur Ed-ou-ard 
he is ver busy and ver happy, 


de charpentier who is make my 


and Madame his 
vife an’ de petits dey is grow fat. Dere is grand 
call for de monies; but I pays it out with con- 
tentement. I laugh, an’ I say, ‘ N’importe! ev- 
ery dollar sall come back, you know, an’ bring 
two more dollar in his mouth.’ But ven I sall 
call on de charpentier to ask for my leetle bill, 





a a ee a 


benedeni to 
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mon Dieu! it sall astonish me. It ‘ave be five | 
hundred dollar for dem leetle fence, an’ tree 
hundred dollar for de new couvir d’un toit, an’ | 
odder leetle repair on de barn! 

‘*T say to him, ‘ Monsieur Charpentier, I ’ave 
surpris. I did not to expect a leetle fence sall | 
‘ave cost half zo much: dat is great monies.’ 
An’ he say to me, ‘ You ‘ave give me no direc- 
tions, Monsieur Maillard, you know. You say | 
to me to make de best kind of fence I can; an’ 
I’ave made you de best and de most handsomest | 
fence dere is in de State; an’ dere vas thirdy- 
seven gates,’ he say; ‘an dere sall not be no} 
prettier nor no better gates to be zeen no veres,’ 
he say. ‘ Mais, but,’ I say, ‘I did not vant sich | 
ver expensive fence.’ ‘Vell,’ he say, ‘den you | 
should ‘ave say so. Task you, an’ you left it all | 
to me,’ he say. ‘Dat is true,’ I say. ‘ Yees,’ 
he say, ‘you did; an’ it is a good fence, well 
built, an’ of de best of étoffe.’ ‘It should ‘ave | 
be,’ I say, tristement, ‘to cost so much monies.’ | 
‘An’ den,’ he say, ‘I did find all de lumbair, | 
an’ cart it down to your place; an’ dat did cost 
a good deal to ’ave it bring so far.’ ‘ But,’ I| 
say, ‘vhy cart it all down? could I not ‘ave buy 
it as well nearer ma place, an’ save all dat mon- 
ies for cart down?’ ‘Vell, yees; I s’pose you 
might ’ave,’ he say; ‘but you tell me to find it, 
an’ I alvays buy of my broder, who ‘ave a lum- 
bair-yard,’ he say. ‘ Ver vell!’ I say; 
ve must to pay for all ve has in dis vorld, I know 


gained in experience; an’ l’experience is de best 
an’ de safest fence a man can ‘ave round him, 
an’ dat he sall build for his self. 
dom is vorth paying for, even at high price,’ I 


say; ‘an’I sall not to cry over de spilt milk.’ | 


So I pay de man’s bill, but I know den I vas 
cheat half of dat monies. 


** Vell, le temps passé, and de second year he 


‘ave come round. All vas in good order on de 
ferme ; but de var, dis terrible var, ‘ave begin ; 
and Monsieur Ed-ou-ard he write to me dat help 


ver scarce, an’ gages uncommon high; but vat | 


if dey vas? dere vas not no stopping on de 
ferme, you sall comprendre: de lan’ must be | 
till, an’ de crops dey must be attended to, if it 
do cost monies. 
de first year; but den de crops dey vas so good ! 
for my ferme vas ver pro-duck-teey. 

‘¢ Every month Monsieur Ed-ou-ard did send 


me in his account—Monsieur Ed-ou-ard vas | 


great at de figures! an’ my heart grow light 
ven I look at dem figures, an’ I checks dem off 
in my leetle note-book I carries in my pocket. 
Over one hundred quarts of milk a day! Tink 
of dat. My ferme vas so good. 
vat she sall give a quart for milk, an’ she tell to 
me ‘six cents.’ Six cents! dat ave be six dol- 
lars every day for milk alone. Dieu merci! 
over two tousan dollars a year for only de 
milk! 


Ed-ou-ard. So den I ask de man vat ’ave de 
écurie in de street back of vere I live vat sall be 


dan de cost of de whole ferme! 


| den de potatoes, de corn, de barley, de can 


‘TI see; 


It cost more dan it ’ave do | 


|in good order; dem expensive fence vas all 


Task Madame | 


‘Two hundred tonses of de ver best) 
Englis hay got in vithout von drop of rain on | 
him; nevair vas better hay saved,’ say Monsieur | 


——— ici 
de price of de ver best Englis hay vidout a dro} 
of rain on him? an’ he tell to me he give twen- 
ty-seven dollars a ton for his. Five 


tousan 
four hundred dollars! jest for de hay! 


more 
Den dere Vas 
—oh! I can not to tell you how much of black 
grass; I do not to remembair dat I did e 


Valr 


| see no black grass in all ma life; but my land 


did grow every ting it ‘ave be so good! Ay 
ts, 
de cabbage, de manglee-wurzellee, de pigs, | 
hens, de chickens. Ah, I vas proud man ven | 
read dem figures. I say to me, ‘ Vat a bargai) 
I ’ave made, it is be a ver pro-duck-teev ferm: 
** Vell, ven de year vas done, I tink to 1 
self I vill go down now an’ see Monsicur ] 
ou-ard an’ ’ave settlement of our accounts. | 
von night I takes out my leetle book an’ I looks 
over all my figures two, tree times; I vill ‘ave 
no mistake, an’ I makes out my list. Ah, vell, 
I sall not to tell you all, but it did begin vid 
‘Two bundred tonses of hay at five tousan { 
hundred dollar;’ an’ ‘Thirty-six tousan fiv 
hundred quarts of milk.’ Dat vas over two 


| tousan dollar more. 


*“ Ah! I vaeso pleased. I say to me, Two 
years sall pay to me back all I ’ave spend ar 
more; an’ den vat sall I do vith dis fine pr 
duck-teev ferme? Ah! I know; I sall buy 
fine ship for de leetle Fabian ; an’, let me see, I 


| sall buy a pretty house for Honorine an’ de petit 
dat; but, if I ’ave lost on de lumbair, I ‘ave | 


Elise; I ‘ave know of two beauties vid de pretty 


tt 


bow-windows an’ de marble steps; yees, I sall 


| buy dem an’ ‘ave dem in de names of my tw 
es! Vise 
Ah yees! vis- | 


leetle demoiselles; an’ I sall rent dem an’ lay 
up all de monies in bank; an’ von ‘appy day, 
ven dey sall be old enough to be married, I sal 


| give dem each de house an’ de fortune viteh sall 
| ave come of it by dat time; an’ I am so please 


tinking of dat day I pull Fabian’s curls ’till he 
grow red in de face; an’ I valtz round de salon 


| vith Honorine; an’ I toss de leetle Elise up in 


to the air ’till she scream, ma heart vas so light 
** An’ next day I go tosee Monsieur Ed-on-ard 
‘Vell! Monsieur Ed-ou-ard vas ver pleasant ; 
an’ so vas Madame his vife, an’ his leetle boys 
dey vas glad to see dair kind oncle; but more 
gladder to see de bonbons I did bring vid me. 


| An’ dey sall valk me all round an’ show to m« 
| all de tings—de cows an’ de oxes, de horses an’ 


de pigs, de infant cows, de hens an’ chickens, 
an’ de—vat you sall call him now—de horse's 
leetle baby ?—ah! yees, tank you—de colt—dat 
is it. Den I’ave go over de ferme an’ all vas 
right, an’ de barn not ‘ave no leak now. 

‘*Monsieur Ed-ou-ard vas ver pleasant; but 
he did not say not von vord about de monies 
I vait an’ vait; an’ at last I say, ‘An’ now, 
Monsieur, as I must return to town ve sall ’ave 
one leetle settlement, if you pleases.’ 

‘* ¢ Settlement?’ he say. 

***Yees,’ I say to him. ‘De monies, you 
know, for de crops, de pro-duce.’ 

** He look at me bewilder. ‘ Monies?’ he say ; 
‘I ave not no monies, Monsieur!’ ‘Sacre!’ I 
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‘My dear boy! You do not comprender | tatoe rot; I did not evair to see finer 
moi; de monies for de ferme.’ An’ den I pull! a more abundant ; dey vere fin 
ut my leetle book an’ I say, ‘Au commence- | vell,’ I say, ‘an’ vat ‘ave you do vid d 

sai For two hundred tonses of Englis hay | ’ave saved enough for next year’s seed,’ 
livered at de barn in prime order’—dem vas | ‘ An, enoug! r de house, an’ de lee 
s own vords—‘dat vas vorth twenty-seven | boil for de pigs.’ ‘Oh y 
llar a ton, I suppose?’ I say. ‘Of course it | geet de pigs; how does de 1 
s,’ he say; ‘dare vas never better hay cut or | ‘ dey is first-rat« I ’ave ki n fat ’ogs, an’ 
“1 in better order.’ ‘ Ver good,’ I say, ‘I|I’ave put up bacon an’ po iough to carry 
ive not no doubt of dat. An’ vat did you re-| me through de year; first-rate pork, fed on 
for dat hay, den?’ ‘Receive for it?’ | skim-milk, potatoes, : orn; could not be 
‘Yees, vat did it be sell for?’ ‘*Vhy! Mon-| finer pork in the country.’ 
sieur Maillard!’ he say; ‘I did not to sell de ** Vell, it vas so in every ting. The hens 
It vas all for de use of de farm. You | an’ ze chickens dey eat de barley, and de 
membair ve ’ave twenty-five cows, four oxes, | dey eat de eggs an’ de chickens. Dere did not 
tree horses to feed.’ ‘Mon Dieu!’ I say. | seem to be notting to sell but de skir 
‘An’ vill dem cattles eat up all my hay?’ ‘Oh | leetle baby calves he ‘ave kill, an’ some 
yees,’ he say. ‘An’I don’t know,’ he say, ‘if | to make de fedder-beds of. Ah! non, non, I 
it sall carry dem round; not if the vinter sall | ’ave made meestake—pardonnez-moi—vat I sall 
be a ver cold von,’ he say. call dem?—ah, paellasse, eh ?—vel, matelas, 
‘Dis vas a heavy blow to my hopes. I feel | den; an’ I apprehend de mens, de horse, de 
bad; but I get my coarage come to me again | cow, and de pig vould not to eat dem, and so 
1, an’ I say, ‘ Vell, den, de oats an’ de car- | dey sell dem. 
ts—vat did you to do vid dem?’ ‘Ah yees; ‘* Vell, 1 did not to say much to Monsieur 

1 dem to my horses vid de hay an’ corn; | Ed-ou-ard den; it ’ave not be vell to be in hur- 

vorks hard an’ dey must be vell kept,’ say |ry. But I go home, an’ as I drive along I- 

ieur Ed-ou-ard. ‘Oh yees, of course dey | vell, I vhistle, I vhistle, I vhistle, till I ’ave not 

I say. ‘Ivishes dem to be vell kept, | no breath to vhistle no longer. An’ ven I gets 
3ut de cabbage an’ de manglee- | back to de city I did not go trough de street 
vurzellee ? did de horses eats all of dem too?’ | vhere is de two pretty houses for Honorine an’ 
No,’ he say-— Monsieur Ed-ou-ard—‘ Horses | Elise. 
on’t eat dem tings, I believe; but the cows “De next day, -s I ’ave go to my place of 
vill. I’ave feed dem out to de cows.’ ‘An’ | bizziness, I go into dat auction-room again, an 
de cows eat dem all?’I say. ‘Vell, now, dat|I lock round; and ! see mon ami, dk 
vas ver kind, ver am-i-a-ble in Mesdames cow | crieur, I say to him, ‘’Ave you still the leetl 
to eat vat de horse vill not; ve sall be much | avertissement for dat fine pro-duck-teev f 
grateful to de cow for her obliging condescen-| you ‘ave sell to me about two year 
sion.’ An’ he say yees, he k he ’ave it still 
‘‘Den dare vas a leetle silence; and den| say to him, ‘ You sall put him in aga 
Monsieur E:d-ou-ard he say, ‘I don’t know,’ he | pleases, an’ sell him for me; an’ 
say, ‘how I can ’ave do any better. I suppose | dat the present owner ’ave 
you expect cows that are kept sould be feed; | an’ new top to barn, vidout no r 
ley vill not give no milk if dey are not feed.’ |sall cost. An’ de bon Dieu know 
Oh yees,’ I say; ‘ of course dey must be feed, I | holy truth.’ An’ he say to me, ‘ 
expect dat.’ An’ den a new tort strike me an’ | Maillard, is it possible? Vat is b 
I cry out, ‘Oh! I see—I ’ave it now; de milk, Is it not good ferme—good land?’ ‘Qh yees,’ 
you did ’ave de milk.’ Den I looks at ma leetle | I say, ‘fine ferme, excellent land.’ ‘An’ yet 
note-book an’ I say, ‘Von hundred quarts of | you sall sell it?’ he say. An’ I say, ‘ Yees, I 
milk a day; oh yees. Vell, vat did de milk sell | vill sell it. It is too far off. I can not see to 
for? six cents a quart?’ ‘Ve did not se// de | it myself.’ ‘Sale positive ?’ he say. <An’I an- 
milk,’ say Monsieur Ed-ou-ard ; ‘ dere is not no | swer to him, ‘ Sale positive.’ 
market for it here. Ve use a good deal in de ‘< Vell, ven I tells to Madame she is much 
house; it turns in in a large family, you know. | disturbé, an’ she say, ‘It is too bad. An’ my 
An’ vat ve did not use as milk ve make into | broder Ed-ou-ard is turn out such a capital 
butter an’ cheese. My vife an’ her Scotch girl | fermier too. Could any von make better crops? 
are ver nice dairy-vimmen.’ ‘Ah! ver good,’ | she vanted toknow. ‘No,’I say; ‘but I tink 
I say; ‘butter an’ cheese is good tings. Ilikes|it sall be more cheaper to board him an’ his 
butter an’ cheese, an’ dey ’ave be ver high in de | vife an’ children at de Fivth Avenue Hotel, if 
market dis year; dat vas a ver good plan of | he vould like it as vell.’ 
vours. An’ vat did you ’ave get for de butter ‘* Madame she vas vexé ven I say dat. She 
an’ cheese ?? ‘Why, Mister Maillard!’ say | vould ‘ave pout, only she nevair do ’ave pout. 
Monsieur Ed-ou-ard, ‘ve did not sell it; you| Ah! she ‘ave de tempare of de holy anges— 
seem to ’ave forgeet, I ’ave eight or ten men to | Madame she is heavenly. 
feed; it vas use in the famillé.’ ‘ Vell,’ I say ‘¢ An’ den I tells to her about de bills—how 
meekly, for I vas découragé, ‘ you ’ad fine po- | all de monies is go out, an’ no monies is come 
tatoes.’ ‘Yees,’ he say, ‘ver fine, an’ no po-!in; but she could not to see it as I did, an’ she 
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keep saying, ‘But is not he ’ave raise ze good 
crops?’ An’ I say, ‘Certainement, he ‘ave.’ 
Den she say, ‘If he ’ave raise ze good crops is 

An’ I say, 
An’ den she 
say, ‘If you ‘ave hire him to be good fermier, 
an’ he is good fermier, vat for can you find fault 
vith him an’ send him avay? It 
an’ unjust.’ 

** Vell, ven I find I could not to make her 
understand, den I tell her about de petits, an’ 
my disappointment about de ship an’ de houses. 
Aha! den she begin to see. An’ ven I tell her 
of de pretty bow-vindows an’ de marble steps 
(Ah! she is true moder, Madame is), den she 
begin to cry, an’ she say, ‘Ma poor Honorine! 
ma pretty leetle Elise! Oh, it is too bad for 
dem to lose dem two pretty houses!’ An’ I say 
to her, ‘So, so, my belle. Dey can not to lose 
vat dey nevair did ‘ave.’ But she say, ‘It is 
too bad; it is too great disappointment.’ An’ 
I say, ‘Oh no; dey sall nevair to know it, an’ 
so it sall not be no disappointment at all.’ But 
Madame vas inconsolable, désolé; an’ after dat 
it vas I could not to sell my ferme quick enough 
to please her. 

** Vell, ven de time did come to sell my land, 
I did ’ave de good luck den. De var, dis terri- 
ble, bloody var, ’ave raise de price of land, an’ 
my ferme did sell for seven tousan four hun- 
dred dollar! I vas de light—I could not to be- 
lieve it at de first. Yees; an’ de man vat buy 
it he did take all my cattles an’ my ferme tools ; 
dat big ting to cut vid, an’ de rake de horse 
carry, an’ all; an’ he give me passable fair price 
for dem. Oh, not de von half I did give for 
dem; but, ma foi! I vas so glad to be vell rid 
of dem I tink I vould most give dem to him to 
see de last of dem. 


not he ’ave be de good fermier ?’ 
*Yees, yees, he is good fermier.’ 


is ver hard 


** Vell, Sare, vat vid de tax, an’ de inzurance, 


an’ de salaire for Monsieur Ed-ou-ard, an’ all 
my bills, I did lose by dat pleasant leetle ex- 


periment some two or tree tousan of dollars ; 


an’ I ‘ave get de ill-vill of my broder-in-law, 
Monsieur Ed-ou-ard, an’ Madame his vife, an’ 
his leetle boys. Ah, vell, it is kind, it is am-i- 
a-ble to ’ave do for our friens; but, ma foi! it 
is ver silly. I vas fool to try to help my broder 
Monsieur Ed-ou-ard, and I tink I vill nevair 
try to do dat again. 

‘* Vell, 
settle, de man who buy my ferme he come 
to me an’ he say, ‘Monsieur Maillard, I ’ave 
bought your land, you sall understand.’ An’ I 
say to him, ‘ Yees, I hope so.’ 
‘Vell, den, you sall so far oblige me, if you 
pleases, as to tell me vhy you did vish to sell 
him, vill you?’ An’ I say, ‘Certainement, I 
sall have dat plaisir. I vas not no fermier; I 
did not to know how to ferme de land.’ 
he say, ‘dat vas it, vas it?’ 
dat vas it.’ Den he say to me next, ‘It is good 
land, hey?’ An’I say to him, ‘ First-rate land.’ 
An’ he say, ‘ De land is in good heart, is it?’ 


An’ I say to him, ‘ Parbleu! it should ’ave be, | 


for it ‘ave take all de heart out of me.’ ‘ Vhy,’ 


' Ah,’ | 


after de sale vas over, an’ all vas | 


An’ he say, | 


An’ I say, ‘ Yees, | 


| 
| 
| 


he say, ‘is not de land pro-duck-teey ? | 
An’ I say, 
vas de trouble.’ 
comprender you. 
duck-teey ?’ 
teev; it vas a ver pro-duck-teev ferme: jt 
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‘Oh yees, very pro-duck-teey . 
‘How?’ he say. 
Dat vas de trouble ? too 


pl 
* Yees,’ I say, ‘it vas too pro-d 


i) 


‘I do not 


t 


UCKh 


so ver pr -duck-teev dat I did ’ave to ke ep twen 
ty-five cows an’ four oxes, tree horses an’ ej 


men to eat up all the pro-duck-teev-ness of 


An’ dat vas expensive rather, an’ I did not « 


to do it no more.’ 
** Vell, I ’ave pay dear for my lesson, but der 


I ’ave learn him thoroughly. 
uying. 


I 


understands him, an’ I can do 
sall nevair be de fermier no more. 


[ sall stick to my own bizziness; 
him myself. 


her ease again, Ah, poor Madame! she 


leetle upsets sometimes, don’t dey ?” 


THE THREE WATCHERS. 
\ TISTFULLY through the sunshine, 
Wistfully through the rain, 

They watch for his returning 
Who will never return again. 


Three little cherub faces, 
Close to the window pane, 
Wistfully watching and waiting 
For him who returns not again. 


Frigidly under the sunbeams, 
Frigidly under the storm, 

Where the battle dead are thickest, 
Lies a pallid and pulseless form. 


Sign, nor mark, nor token 
To tell of the hero’s name, 
But clasped to his gory bosom 
Is a fragile picture-frame. 


A simple, poor medallion, 
Death-clutched with a wisp of grass; 
But three little cherub faces 
Smile through the blood-stained glass. 


Rude are the hands that lay him 
On the soldier’s humble pall ; 

Yet tears from the bearded faces 
On the cherub faces fall. 


The grasp of the Dead hath stiffened 
Round the picture on his breast, 

And they leave those faces smiling 
On the nameless soldier’s rest. 


Then there came a voice, like an echo, 
Through the sunshine and the rain: 

‘*Look up! for on earth, your father 
Shall never return again!” 


And the eldest, looking upward, 
‘“‘Our Father in heaven,” she said, 

‘*Thou hast taken our other father, 
Let us come to Thee instead!” 


An’ I tin 
before de many years ‘ave go by de petits s 
own de two pretty brick houses vith de } 
vindows. 
at 
une an 


art 


Visdom is vorth 


I 
I 


} 
K 


wm 
An’ den poor Madame she vill b 


is 


ge; but I suppose de anges ‘ayes dere 
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| In the mean time John Ear 
his career in Li 
| satisfaction to him 
to be his heart’ 
Roper, indeed, w 
her ill temper was playi 
ing to create 
Burton Crese 
a flirtation witl 
immediate eyes of rs hi 
der those of Mrs 
blockhead, did 
things anxious to get rid of Am 
laims; so anxious, that on certain 
asions he would threaten himself with 
tragical terminations 
He would enlist. il 
He would blow out his brain 
‘an explanation” with Am 
was a vixen, and proclaim his hat 
rush down to Allington and throw hims« 
despair at Lily’s feet. Amelia was t 
ar of his life. Nevertheless, when sh¢ 
vith Cradell, he did not like it, and 
enough to speak to Cradell about it. 
‘“‘Of course I don’t care,” he said, ‘ 
seems to me that you are making a 
>» i. 


‘I thought you wanted to get rid o 
*¢ She’ 


s nothing on earth to m 
CHAPTER XLVI. you know—” 

‘** Does do what ?” asked C adell 
“Why, if I ws o be fal-lalling 
R. CROSBIE and his wife went upon their | married woman, you wouldn't like it. 


JOHN EAMES AT HIS OFFICE. 


honey-moon tour to Folkestone in the mid- | all about it. you mean to marry her?” 

lle of February, and returned to London about ** What !—Amelia?” 
the end of March. Nothing of special moment ‘¢Yes; Amelia.” 
to the interests of our story occurred during those ** Not if I know it.” 
six weeks, unless the proceedings of the young ‘© Then if I were you I would leave her 
married couple by the sea-side may be thought | She’s only making a fool of , 
to have any special interest. With regard to Eames’s advice may h 
those proceedings I can only say that Crosbie | view taken by him of An 
was very glad when they were brought to a close. | have been correct ; but as 
All holiday-making is hard work, but holiday-| in the affair, he was not wis 
making with nothing to do is the hardest work | doubt, wished to make him jealou 
of all. At the end of March they went into! succeeded in the teeth of his aversion to 
their new house, and we will hope that Lady | of his love elsewhere. He had no de 
Alexandrina did not find it very cold. soft things to Miss Roper. Miss Roper 

During this time Lily’s recovery from her ill- | her skill, could not extract a word } ; 
ness was being completed. She had no relapse, | soft from him once a week. But, nevertheless, 
nor did any thing occur to create a new fear on | soft words to her and from her in another quar- 
her account. But, nevertheless, Dr. Crofts gave | ter made him uneasy. Such being the case, 
it as his opinion that it would be inexpedient to} must we not acknowledge that John Eames was 
move her into a fresh house at Lady-day. March | still floundering in the ignorance of his hobble- 
is not a kindly month for invalids; and there- | dehoyhood ? 
fore, with some regret on the part of Mrs. Dale, The Lupexes at this time still hel 


alone 


with much impatience on that of Bell, and with | ground in the Crescent, although repeat 
considerable outspoken remonstrance from Lily | ings to go had been given them. Mrs. Roper, 
herself, the squire was requested to let them re-| though she constantly spoke of sacrificing all 
main through the month of April. How the! that they owed her, still hankered, with a natn- 
squire received this request, and in what way he} ral hankering, after her phan And as each 
assented to the doctor’s reasoning, will be told! warning was accompanied by a demand for pay 
in the course of a chapter or two. ment, and usually produced some sligh 


] 
; 
] 
i 


warn- 


subsidy 
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on account, the thing went on from week to | 8 much on my part by the young man; but as tw 


week; and at the beginning of April Mr. and 
Mrs. Lupex were still boarders at Mrs. Roper’s 
house. 

Eames had heard nothing from Allington 
since the time of his Christmas visit, and his 
subsequent correspondence with Lord De Guest. 
In his letters from his mother he was told that 
game came frequently from Guestwick Manor, 


and in this way he knew that he was not for- | 


gotten by the earl. 3ut of Lily he had heard 
not a word—except, indeed, the rumor, which 


into Guestwick. When first he learned this he 


of Allington, might possibly be more easily with- 
in his reach; but, latterly, he had given up any 
such hope as that, and was telling himself that 
his friend at the Manor had abandoned all idea 
of making up the marriage. Three months had 
already elapsed since his visit. Five months 
had passed since Crosbie had surrendered his 
claim. Surely such a knave as Crosbie might 
be forgotten in five months! “any steps could 
have been taken through the squire, surely three 
months would have sufficed for them! It was 
very manifest to him that there was no ground 
of hope for him at Allington, and it would cer- 
tainly be well for him to go off to Australia. 
He would go to Australia, but he would thrash 
Cradell first for having dared to interfere with 
Amelia Roper. That, generally, was the state 
of his mind during the first week i: April. 
Then there came to him a letter fi the ear] 
which instantly effected a great change in all his 
feelings; which taught him to regard Australia 
as a dream, and almost put him into a good hu- 


mor with Cradell. The earl had by no means | 


lost sight of his friend’s interests at Allington ; 
and, moreover, those interests were now backed 
by an ally who in this matter must be regard- 
ed as much more powerful than the earl. The 


. * 3 va ee 
squire had given his consent to the Eames alli- 


ance. 
The earl’s letter was as follows: 


“ GuEstwick Manor, April 7, 18— 

‘My pear Joun,—I told you to write to me again, and 
you haven't done it. I saw your mother the other day, or 
else you might have been dead for any thing I knew. A 
young man always ought to write letters when he is told 
to do so, (Eames, when he had got so far, felt himself 
rather aggrieved by this rebuke, knowing that he had ab- 
stained from writing to his patron simply from an unwill- 
ingness to intrude upon him with his letters. ‘By Jove, 
I'll write to him every weck of his life, till he's sick of 
me,’ Johnny said to himself when he found himself thus 
instructed as to a young man's duties. ] 

“And now I have got to tell you a long story, and I 
should like it mugh better if you were down here, so that I 
might save myself the trouble; but you would think me 
ill-natured if I were to keep you waiting. I happened to 
meet Mr. Dale the other day, and he said that he should 
be very glad if a certain young lady would make up her 
mind to listen to a certain young friend of mine. So I 
asked him what he meant to do about the young lady's 
fortune, and he declared himself willing to give her a 
hundred a year during his life, and to settle four thousand 
pounds upon her after his death. I said that I would do 


| your side, that’s all. Couldn't you manage to cor 
had now become general, that the Dales from | 
the Small House were about to move themselves | : 
| him at one time, though I can't say I was ever very fond 
om : : . | of him. It stands to reason that you can't get 

construed the tidings as favorable to himself, | 
thinking that Lily, removed from the grandeur | 
| very poor sort of fun. You'd much better come down, 


| dred a year, with your salary, would hardly giy, pues 
enough to begin with, I'll make mine a hun lred an 

You'll be getting up in your office soon, and with fiy. 

| dred a year you ought to be able to get along: espec 
as you need not insure your life. I should live som, 
near Bloomsbury Square at first, because I’m told y 

ret a house for nothing. After all, what's fashior 
You can bring your wife down here in the aut 
have some shooting. She won't let you go to sl 
the trees, I'll be bound. 
‘But you must look after the young lady 

| understand that no one has said a word to her ab 
if they have, I don’t know it. You'll find the quir 

this Easter? Tell old Buffle, with my compliments, 

I want you. I'll write to him if you like it. I did } 


Miss Lily without seeing her; unless, inde« ly 
better to write to her, which always seems to me t 


go a wooing in the regular old-fashioned way. I need ; 
tell you that Lady Julia will be delighted to see you. 
are a prime favorite with her since that affair at th 

way station. She thinks a great deal more about that 
than she does about the bull. 

“ Now, my dear fellow, you know all about it, and I 
shall take it very much amiss of you if you don't answer 
my letter soon.—Your very sincere friend, 

“ De Guest.” 


When Eames had finished this letter, sitti: 
at his office-desk, his surprise ard elation 
so great that he hardly knew where he was or 
what he ought to do. Could it be the ty 
that Lily’s uncle had not only consented th 
the match should be made, but that he had al 
promised to give his niece a considerable f 
tune? For a few minutes it seemed to Joli 
as though all obstacles to his happiness v 
removed, and that there was no impedir 
between him and an amount of bliss of w 
he had hitherto hardly dared to dream. The 
when he considered the éarl’s munificence, 
almost cried. He found that he could not ec 
pose his mind to think, or even his hand 
write. He did not know whether it would b 
right in him to accept such pecuniary liberality 
from any living man, and almost thought that 
he should feel himself bound to reject the earl’s 
offer. As to the squire’s money, that he knew 
he might accept. All that comes in the shape 
of a young woman’s fortune may be taken by 
any man. 

He would certainly answer the earl’s letter, 
and that at once. He would not leave the office 
till he had done so. His friend should hav 
cause to bring no further charge against him of 
that kind. And then again he reverted to the 
injustice which had been done to him in the 
matter of letter-writing—as if that consideration 
| were of moment in such a state of circumstances 
as was now existing. But at last his thoughts 
brought themselves to the real question at issue. 
Would Lily Dale accept him? After all, the 
realization of his good fortune depended alto- 
gether upon her feelings ; and, as he remembered 
this, his mind misgave him sorely. It was filled 
not only with a young lover’s ordinary doubts— 
with the fear and trembling incidental to the 
bashfulness of hobbledehoyhood—but with an 





hie 
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jdea that that affair with Crosbie would still 
He did not, perhaps, rightly 


} 
ne 


stand in his way. 
understand all that Lily had suffered, but 
conceived it to be probable that there had been 
wounds which even the last five months might 
Could it be that she would 
As he thought 
this he felt almost crushed to the earth by an 
lomitable bashfulness and conviction of his 
n unworthiness. What had he to offer wor- 

of the acceptance of such a girl as Lilian 


not yet have cured. 
w him to cure these wounds ? 


[ fear that the Crown did not get out of John 
umes an adequate return for his salary on that 

So adequate, however, had been the re- 
time past, that pro- 
the Income- 
tax Office to be coming in his way, much to the 
jealousy of Cradell, Fisher, and others, his im- 
And the place 
assigned to him by rumor was one which was 


rn given by him for some 
sed throughout 


motion was supp 


mediate compeers and cronies. 
generally regarded as a perfect Elysium upon 
earth in the Civil Service world. He was, so 
rumor said, to become private secretary to the 
First Commissioner. He would be removed by 
such a change as this from the large uncarpeted 
room in which he at present sat; occupying the 
same desk with another man to whom he had 
felt himself to be ignominiously bound, as dogs 
must feel when th@y are coupled. This room 
had beeh the bear-garden of the office. Twelve 
men sat in it. Larg 
were brought into it daily at one o'clock, giving 


or fourteen » pewter pots 


it an air that was not aristocratic The senior 
of the room, one Mr. Love, who was presumed 
to have it under his immediate dominion, was ¢ 
lerk of the agcient stamp, dull, heavy, unambi- 
tious, living oft on the farther side of Islington, 
and unknown beyond the limits of his office to 
any of his younger brethren. He was generally 
regarded as having given a bad tone to the 
room. And then the clerks in this room would 
not unfrequently be blown up—with very palpa- 
ble blowings up—by an official swell, a certain 
chief clerk, named much higher in 
standing though younger in age than the gen- 
tleman of whom we have before spoken. He 
would hurry in, out of his neighboring 
chamber, with quick step and nose in the air, 
shuffling in his office slippers, looking on each 


Kissing, 


own 


occasion as though there were some cause to 
fear that the whole Civil Service were coming 
to an abrupt termination, and would lay about 
him with hard words, which some of those in 
the big room did not find it very easy to bear. 
His hair was always brushed straight up, his 
eves were always very wide open—and he usual- 
ly carried a big letter-book with him, keeping 
in it a certain place with his finger. This book 
was almost too much for his strength, and he 
would flop it down, now on this man’s desk and 
now on that man’s, and in a long career of such 
floppings had made himself to be very much 
hated. On the score of some old grudge he and 
Mr. Love did not speak to each other; and for 
this reason, on all occasions of fault-finding, the 


blown up young man would refer Mr. Kissing t 
his enemy. 

‘*T know nothin 
say, not lifting his fi 
ment. 

‘**T shall certainly lay th 
Board,” 
then shuitile 


book. 


g about it,” Mr. Love wou 
ice from his desk for 


e matte! 
Mr. Kissing would reply, an 
of the 


out room with the 


Sometimes Mr. Kissing would lay the 
before the Board, and then he, and Mr. love, 


matter 


and two or three delinquent clerks would b 
summoned thither. It seld 
The delinquent clerks would be caution¢ 
Commissioner would say a we 
Mr. Love, and another a word it 
Kissing. Then, when left alone, the ¢ 
sioners would have their little jokes, saying t 
Tavor ; 

all. 


m Ie 
- 
au 


rivate 
pri 


Kissing, they feared, went by 
Love should still be lord of 
things were done in the mild d 
Rafile Buttle came to the 
There had been some fun in 
of late John Eames had bec 
disliked Mr. Kissing, and book 
which Mr. Kissing was always endeavo 
) 


ana 


Board 
this a 
me tire 


the 


big 


official sin, 


Kissing 


convict him of some 
tired of that joke of setting 


When the Assistant Seer 
» him that Sir Raffle ha 


idea of selecting him as private secretary, : 


the ears together. 
rested t 


tary first su 


when he remembered the 
vathern arm 


COZY 
carpeted, with a | 
arate washing-stand, which in 

»mbered also that 
} 


be devoted to his use, and rem 
he wouid be put into receipt of an additional 
dred a year, and would stand in the way of still 
better promotion, he was overjoyed. But ther 


were certain drawbacks. The present private 


secretary—who had been private secretary also 
to the late First Commissioner—was giving up 
his Elysium because he could not endure th« 
tones of Sir Raflle’s voice. It was understood 
that Sir Rafile required rather more of a private 
secretary, in the way of obsequious attendanc 
than was desirable, and Eames almost doubted 
his own fitness for the place. 

** And why should he choose me?” 
asked the Assistant Secretary. 

‘* Well, we have talked it over together, and 
I think that he prefers you to any other that has 


he had 


been named.” 

‘*But he was so very hard upon me about 
the affair at the railway station.” 

‘*T think he has heard more about that since ; 
I think that some message has reached him from 
your friend, Earl De Guest.” 

‘Oh, indeed!” said Johnny, beginning to 
comprehend what it was to have an earl for his 
friend. h: the noble- 
man had commenced he had studiously avoided 
all mention of the earl’s name at his office; and 
yet he received almost daily intimation that the 
fact was well known there, and not a little con- 


Since his acquaintance wit 


sidered. 
** But he is so very rough,” said Johnny. 
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** You can put up with that,” said his friend 
the Assistant Secretary. ‘* His bark is worse 
than his bite, as you know; and then a hundred 
a year is worth having.” Eames was at that 
moment inclined to take a gloomy view of life 
in general, and was disposed to refuse the place, 
should it be offered to him. He had not then 
received the earl’s letter; but now, as he sat 
with that letter open before him, lying in the 
drawer beneath his desk so that he could still 
read it as he leaned back in his chair, he was 
enabled to look at things in general through a 
different atmosphere. In the first place, Lilian 
Dale’s husband ought to have a room to him- 
self, with a carpet and an arm-chair; and then 
that additional hundred a year would raise his 
income at once to the sum as to which the earl 
had made some sort of stipulation. But could 
he get that leave of absence at Easter? If he 
consented to be Sir Rafile’s private secretary he 
would make that a part of the bargain. 

At this moment the door of the big room was 
opened, and Mr. Kissing shufiled in with very 
quick little steps. He shuffled in, and coming 
direct up to John’s desk, flopped his ledger 
down upon it before its owner had had time to 
close the drawer which contained the precious 
letter. 

“What have you got in that drawer, Mr. 
Eames ?” 

‘* A private letter, Mr. Kissing.” 

**Oh, a private letter!” said Mr. Kissing, 
feeling strongly convinced there was a novel 
hidden there, but net daring to express his be- 
lief. ‘*I have been half the morning, Mr. 
Eames, looking for this letter to the Admiralty, 
and you’ve put it under S!” A by-stander list- 
ening to Mr. Kissing’s tone would have been led 
to believe that the whole Income-tax Office was 
jeopardized by the terrible iniquity thus dis- 
closed. 

‘* Somerset House,” pleaded Johnny. 

‘* Pshaw ;—Somerset House! Half the offices 
in London—” 

** You'd better ask Mr. Love,” said Eames. 
**Tt’s all done under his special instructions.” 
Mr. Kissing looked at Mr. Love, and Mr. Love 
looked steadfastly at his desk. ‘*Mr. Love 
knows all about the indexing,” continued John- 
ny. ‘* He’s index master general to the depart- 
ment.” 

‘*No, I'm not, Mr. Eames,” said Mr. Love, 
who rather liked John Eames, and hated Mr. 
Kissing with his whole heart. ‘‘ But I believe 
the indexes, on the whole, are very well done 
in this room. Some people don’t know how to 
find letters.” 

‘* Mr. Eames,” began Mr. Kissing, still point- 
ing with a finger of bitter reproach to the mis- 
used 8, and beginning an oration which was in- 
tended for the benefit of the whole room, and 
for the annihilation of old Mr. Love, ‘if you 
have yet to learn that the word Admiralty be- 
gins with A and not with S, you have much to 
learn which should have been acquired before 
you first came into this office. Somerset House 


is not a department.” Then he turned round 
to the room at large, and repeated the last 
words, as though they might become very useful 
if taken well to heart—‘‘Is not a department 
The Treasury is a department; the Home Offic, 
is a department; the India Board is a depart. 
ment—” 

‘*No, Mr. Kissing, it isn’t,” said a young 
clerk from the other end of the room. : 

**- You know very well what I mean, Sir. The 
India Office is a department.” 

‘“*There’s no Board, Sir.” 

‘*Never mind; but how any gentleman who 
has been in the service three months—not 
say three years—can suppose Somerset Hous 
to bea department, is beyond my compre hen- 
sion. If you have been improperly insiruct- 
ed—” 

** We shall know all about it another time,” 
said Eames. ‘‘Mr. Love will make a memo- 
randum of it.” 

**T sha’n’t do any thing of the kind,” said Mr, 
Lov 3. 

“If you have been wrongly instructed 
Mr. Kissing began again, stealing a glance at 
Mr. Love as he did so; but at this moment t] 
door was again opened, and a messenger sum- 
moned Johnny to the presence of the really 
great man. ‘Mr. Eames, to wait upon Sir 
Raffle.” Upon hearing thigJohnny immediate- 
ly started, and left Mr. Kissing and the big 
book in possession of his desk. How the battle 
was waged, and how it raged in the large room, 
we can not stop to hear, as it is necessary t! 
we should follow our hero into the presence of 
Sir Raffle Bufile. 

‘* Ah, Eames—yes,” said pro, tae looking 
up from his desk when the youn# man entered ; 
‘*just wait half a minute, will you?” And the 
knight went to work at his papers, as though 
fearing that any delay in what he was doing 
might be very prejudicial to the nation at large. 
‘* Ah, Eames—well—yes,” he said again, as he 
pushed away from him, almost with a jerk, the 
papers on which he had been writing. ‘‘ They 
tell me that you know the business of this office 
pretty well.” 

** Some of it, Sir,” said Eames. 

** Well, yes; some of it. But you'll have to 
understand the whole of it if you come to me. 
And you must be very sharp about it too. You 
know that FitzHoward is leaving me?” 

“‘T have heard of it, Sir.” 

‘*A very excellent young man, though per- 
haps not— But we won't mind that. The 
work is a little too much for him, and he’s going 
back into the office. I believe Lord De Guest 
is a friend of yours; isn’t he?” 

“Yes; he is a friend of mine, certainly. 
He’s been very kind to me.” 

‘* Ah, well. I’ve known the earl for many 
years—for very many years; and intimately at 
one time. Perhaps you may have heard him 
mention my name ?” 

** Yes, I have, Sir Raffle.” 

‘¢ We were intimate once, but those things go 
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1 now, 
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’ . 2S, ver forget Wh 
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a man. 
get 
I suppos 

‘*Coming late to the office, you mean? Oh 
no, not in the least.” 
“Staying late— 


" necess 


staying late. 


uy 


Six or seven 
putting your shoulder to 
el when the coach gets into the mud. 
They've 
They've alwa 
kept me for the heavy roads. If they paid, in 
the Civil Service, by the hour, I believe I should 
have drawn a larger 
it. If you take the vacant chair in 
room you'll find it’s no joke. It’s onl 
I should tell you that.” 

‘I can hard 


That’s what I’ve been doing all my life. 


known what I am very well. 


income than anv man in 


work as as any man,” said 
Eames. 

“'That’s right. That’s right. §S 
and [ll stick to you. It - 
fication to me to have by me a friend of my old 
friend De Guest. ‘Tell him I say And now 
you may as well get into harness at once. Fitz- 


Howard is there. 


k to that 


will be a great grati 


You can go into him 
half past four exactly Ill s 
very exact 


and at 

I'm 

mind—very; and therefore you must 
en Sir Rattle looked as though 
he desired to be left alone. 

‘* Sir Rafile, there’s one favor I want to ask 
of you,” said Johnny. 

‘* And what’s that ?” 

‘*T am most anxious to be absent for a fort- 
night or at Easter. I shall 
want to go in about ten days.” 

‘* Absent for three weeks at E 


e you both. 


be exact.” 


three weeks, just 


ister, when the 
parliamentary work is beginning! ‘That won't 
do for a private secretary.” 

** But it’s very important, Sir Raffle.” 

**Out of the question, Eames ; 
the question.” 

‘* It’s almost life and death to me.’ 

** Almost life and death! Why, 1 
With all his gr 
national importance Sir Raftle would 
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CHAPTER XLVIL. 
THE NEW PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
“ Income-Tax Orrice, April 8, 18— 

‘“*My prar Lorp De Guest,—I hardly know how to 
answer your letter, it is so very kind—more than kind. 
And about not writing I must explain that I have 
not liked to trouble you with letters. I should have seem- 
ed to be encroaching if I had written much. Indeed it 
didn’t come from not thinking about you. And first of 
all, about the money—as to your offer, I mean. I really 
feel that I do not know what I ought to say to you about 
it, without appearing to be a simpleton. The truth is, I 


before. 


| 


don’t know what I ought to do, and can only trust to you | 


not to put me wrong. I have an idea that a man ought 


not to accept a present of money, unless from his father, | 


or somebody like that. And the sum you mention is so 
very large that it makes me wish you had not named it. 
If vou choose to be so generous, would it not be better that 
you should leave it me in your will?” 








**So that he might always want me to be dy- 


ing,” said Lord De Guest, as he read the letter | 


out loud to his sister. 

“‘T’m sure he wouldn’t want that,” said Lady 
Julia. ‘But you may live for twenty-five years, 
you know.” 
ve Say fifty,” said the earl. And then he con- 
tinued the reading of his letter: 


“But all that depends so much upon another person 
that it is hardly worth while talking about it. Of course 
I am very much obliged to Mr. Dale—very much indeed 
—and I think that he is behaving v handsomely to his 
niece. But whether it will do me any good, that is quite 
another thing. However, I shall certainly accept your 
kind invitation for Easter, and find out whether I have a 
chance or not. 
made me his private secretary, by which I get a hundred 
a year. He says he was a great crony of yours many 
years ago, and seems to like talking about you very much. 
You will understand what all that means. 
you ever so many mes 8, but I don't suppose you will 
care to get them. Iam to go to him to-morrow, and from 
all I hear I shall have a hard time of it.” 








** By George, he will,” said the earl. ‘‘ Poor 
fellow !” 

‘¢ But I thought a private secretary never had 
any thing to do,” said Lady Julia, 

**T shouldn’t like to be private secretary to 
Sir Raffle myself. But he’s young, and a hun- 
dred a year is a great thing. How we all of us 
used to hate that man! His voice sounded like 
a bell with a crack in it. We always used to 
be asking for some one to muffle the Buffle. 
They call him Huffle Scuffle at his office. Poor 
Johnny!” Then he finished the letter : 


“T told him that I must have leave of absence at Easter, 
and he at first declared that it was impossible. But I shall 
carry my point about that. I would not stay away to be 
made private secretary to the Prime Minister; and yet I 
almost feel that I might as well stay away for any good 
that I shall do, 

“Give my kind regards to Lady Julia, and tell her how 
very much obliged to her I am. I can not express the 
gratitude which I owe to you. But pray believe me, my 
dear Lord De Guest, always very faithfully yours, 

** JOHN EAMEs."* 


It was late before Eames had finished his let- 
ter. He had been making himself ready for his 
exodus from the big room, and preparing his 
desk and papers for his successor. About half 
past five Cradell came up to him, and suggested 
that they should walk home together. 


I must tell you that Sir Raffle Buffle has | 


He has sent}... . : . 
his emotion; and at last, when he did speal 





‘*What! you here still?” said Eames, «| 
thought you always went at four.” Cradell had 
remained, hanging about the office, in order that 
he might walk home with the new private secre. 
tary. But Eames did not desire this. He haq 
much of which he desired to think alone, and 
would fain have been allowed to walk by him- 
self. y 

‘““Yes; I had things to do. 
congratulate you most heartily ; 

‘**'Thank you, old fellow!” 

“It is such a grand thing, you know. <A 
hundred a year all at once! And then such a 
snug room to yourself—and that fellow, Kissing. 
never can come near you. He has been mak- 
ing himself such a beast all day. 


I Say, Johnny, I 
I do, indeed.” 


gut, Johnny, 
I always knew you'd come to something more 
than common. I always said so.” 

‘* There’s nothing uncommon about this: ex. 
cept that Fitz says that old Huffle Scutile makes 
himself uncommon nasty.” 

‘* Never mind what Fitz says. 
ousy. 


It’s all jeal- 
You'll have it all your own way, if you 
look sharp. I think you always do have it all 
your own way. Are you nearly ready ?” 

**Well—not quite. Don’t wait for me, Cau- 
dle.” 

**Oh, T'll wait. I don’t mind waiting. They'll 
keep dinner for us if we both stay. Besides, 
what matters? I'd do more than that for you.” 

‘*T have some idea of working on till eight, 
+¢ Be. 
sides—I’ve got somewhere to call, by myself.” 

Then Cradell almost cried. He remained si- 
lent for two or three minutes, striving to master 


and having a chop sent in,” said Johnny. 





had hardly succeeded in doing so. ‘‘ Oh, John- 
ny,” he said, ‘‘I know what that means. You 
are going to throw me over because you are get- 
ting up in the world. I have always stuck to 
you, through every thing; haven’t 1?” 

** Don’t make yourself a fool, Caudle.” 

**Well; so I have. And if they had made 
me private secretary I should have been just 
the same to you as ever. You'd have found no 


| change in me.” 


| staying, and don’t mind where I dine.” 


“What a goose you are! Do you say I’m 
changed, because I want to dine in the city ?” 

*¢Tt’s all becanse you don’t want to walk home 
with me, as we used to do. I’m not such a 
goose but what [can see. But, Johnny— I 
suppose I mustn’t call you Johnny, now.” 

** Don’t be such a—con—founded—” Then 
Eames got up, and walked about the room. 
**Come along,” said he, ‘‘I don’t care about 
And 
he bustled away with his hat and gloves, hardly 
giving Cradell time to catch him before he got 
out into the streets. ‘I tell you what it is, 
Caudle,” said he, ‘‘ all that kind of thing is dis- 
gusting.” 

‘* But how would you feel?” whimpered Cra- 
dell, who had never succeeded in putting him- 
self quite on a par with his friend, even in his 
own estimation, since that glorious victory at 
the railway station. If he could only have 





thrashed Lupex as Johnny had thrashed Cros- 
bie; then indeed they might have been equal— 
But he had not done so. He 
had never told himself that he was a coward, 
but he 


a pair of heroes. 


considered that circumstances had been 

lly unkind to him. 

el,”’ he whimpered, ‘‘if the friend whom you 

liked better than any body else in the world 
turned his back upon you?” 


‘But how would you 


‘‘T haven’t turned my back upon you, except 
that I can’t get you to walk fast enough. Come 
along, old fellow! and don’t talk confounded noin- 
sense. I hate all that kind of thing. You nev- 

r ought to suppose tht a man will give him- 
lf airs, but wait till he does. I don’t believe 
I shall remain with old Scutiles above a month 
two. From all that I can hear that’s as much 
as any one can bear.” 
en Cradell by degrees became happy and 
and during the whole walk flattered 
with all the flattery of which he was 
And Johnny, though he did profess 
‘* all that kind of thing,” 
When Cra- 
1] told him that though FitzHoward could not 
manage the Tartar knight, he might probably 
do so, he was inclined to believe what Cradell 
said. ‘* And as to getting him his shoes,” said 
Cradell, ‘*I don’t he’d ever think of 
isking you to do such a thing, unless he was in 
a very great hurry, or something of that kind.” 

‘Look here, Johnny,” said Cradell, as they 

it into one of the streets bordering on Burton 

nt, ** you know the last thing in the world 
ould like to do would be to offend you.” 


iimself to be averse to 


was nevertheless open to flattery. 
} 


suppose 


** All right, Caudle,” said Eames, going on, 
whereas his companion had shown a tendency 
toward stopping. 

‘* Look here, now; if I have vexed you about 

lia Roper, I’ll make you a promise never to 
speak to her again.”’ 

‘‘D— Amelia Roper,” said Eames, sudden- 
ly stopping himself and stopping Cradell as 
well. The exclamation was made in a deep, 
angry voice which attracted the notice of one or 
two who were passing. Johnny was very wrong 

—wrong to utter any curse—very wrong to 
ejaculate that curse against a human being; and 
especially wrong to fulminate it against a wo- 
man, @ woman whom he had professed to love! 
But he did do so, and I can not tell my story 
thoroughly without repeating the wicked word. 

Cradell looked up at him and stared. ‘I 
only meant to say,” said Cradell, “I'll do any 
thing you like in the matter.” 

‘*Then never mention her name to me again. 
And as to talking to her, you may talk to her 
till yon’re both blue in the face, if you please.” 

““Oh—I didn’t know. You didn’t seem to 
like it the other day.” 

‘*T was a fool the other day—a confounded 
fool. And so I have been all my life. Amelia 
Roper! Look here, Candle; if she makes up 
to you this evening, as I’ve no doubt she will, 
for she seems to be playing that game constant- 
ly now, just let her have her fling. Never mind 
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me; I'llamuse myself with Mrs. Lupex 
Spruce.” 
‘But re'll be the deuce 
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1 that he would oblige his friend. 
ht in that way b 
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made up his mir 
The 


Invsterious, 


intrig I come more 
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grieved by suc 


ingerous, seeing that 


be ag- 
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h a proceeding. 

The whole number of Mrs. Roper’s 
were assembled at dinner tha 
ed that 


was pres 


be lers 
Mr. Lupex 
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his 


umor. 


pare 


seldom joi 
he 
and 


occasion nt, m 
voice 
Crs ommur 
the drawing-room the 
had fallen upon | 
thereby bee the 
of hero-worship. 

*¢ Oh, indeed!” said Mrs. Roper. 
woman you! 
But I always said you’d come d 
uppermost.” 

‘** Handsome is as handsome does, 
Spruce. 

‘“¢Oh, Mr. exclaim 
with graceful enthusiasm, ‘ h you jo 
the very depth of my heart. ic] 
gant appointment.” 

** Accept the hand of a true and disinterested 
friend,” said Lupex. And Johnny did 
the hand, though it was very dirty and stained 
all over with paint. 

Amelia stood apart and conveyed her con 
gratulations by a glance, or, I might better say, 
by a series of glances. 
you not be mine,” the glance said; ‘‘ now 
you are rolling in wealth a 
then before the 5 ] 


went a 


manner to be 


frie1 


mark of ¢ 
mother will be wher 


” said Miss 
Eames !” Mrs. Lupex, 
joy from 


1 an ele- 


accept 


‘And now—now will 
l that 
And 


did whis- 


nd prosperity ?” 
own st 
per one word to him. “Oh, I am so happy, 
John—so very happy.” 

‘** Bother!” said Johnny, in a tone quite loud 
enough to reach the lady’s ear. Then, making 
his way round the room, he gave his arm to Miss 
Spruce. Amelia, she walked down 
alone, declared to herself that she would wring 


his heart. She had been employed in wringing 


as stairs 
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it for some days past, and had been astonished | 
at her own success. It had been clear enough 
to her that Eames had been piqued by her over- 
tures to Cradell, and she resolved therefore to 
play out that game. 

**Oh, Mr. Cradell,” she said, as she took her 
seat next to him. ‘* The friends I like are the 
friends that remain always the same. I hate 
your sudden rises. They do so often make a 
man upsetting.” 

** I should like to try, myself, all the same,” 
said Cradell. Rinah 

“Well, I don’t think it would make any dif- 
ference in you; I don’t, indeed. And of course 
your time will come too, It’s that earl as has 
done it—he that was worried by the bull. 
we have known an earl we have been so mighty 
fine.” And Amelia gave her head a little toss, 
and then smiled archly, in a manner which, t 
Cradell’s eyes, was really very becoming. But 
he saw that Mrs. Lupex was looking at him from 
the other side of the table, and he could not 
quite enjoy the goods which the gods had pro- 
vided for him. 

When the ladies left the dining-room Lupex 
and the two young men drew their chairs near 
the fire, and each prepared for himself a mod- 
erate potation. Eames made a little attempt 
at leaving the room, but he was implored by 
Lupex with such earnest protestation of friend- 
ship to remain, and was so weakly fearful of 
being charged with giving himself airs that he 
did as he was desired. 

‘* And here, Mr. Eames, is to your very good 
health,” said Lupex, raising to his mouth a 
steaming goblet of gin-and-water, ‘‘and wish- 
ing you many years to enjoy your official pros- 
perity !” 

“Thank ye,” said Eames. ‘‘I don’t know 
much about the prosperity, but ’'m just as much 
obliged.” 

“Yes, Sir; when I see a young man of your } 
age beginning to rise in the world, I know he’ll 
go on. Now look at me, Mr. Eames. Mr. 
Cradell, here’s your very good health, and may 
all unkindness be drowned in the flowing bowl! — 
Look at me, Mr. Eames. I've never risen in the 


j 


since 


world; I’ve never done any good in the world, 


and never shall.” 

**Oh, Mr. Lupex, don’t say that.” 

“ Ah, but Ido sayit. I’ve always been pull- 
ing the devil by the tail, and never yet got as 
much as a good hold on to that. And I'll tell 
you why; I never got a chance when I was 
young. 
star, you know, to let me paint his portrait when 
I was your age—such a one, let us say, as your 
friend Sir Ratile—” 

‘* What a star!” said Cradell. 

** Well, I suppose he’s pretty much known in 
the world, isn’t he? Or Lord Derby, or Mr. 
Spurgeon. You know what I mean. If I'd got 
such a chance as that when I was young, I should 
never have been doing jobs of scene-painting at 


the minor theatres at so much a square yard. | 
You've got the chance now, but I never had it.” | don’t you misunderstand me. 
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| that succes 


| of shillings at the end of it. 
| comes to when things have gone 


If I could have got any big fellow, a | 





Whereupon Mr. Lupex finished his first meas. 
ure of gin-and-water. 

‘+ It’s a very queer thing—life is,” 
Lupex ; 


continued 
and, though he did not at once , 
work boldly at the mixing of another glass 
to ldy, 

to finger the things which would be necessa; 
for that operation. ‘‘Avery queerthing. N, ; 
remember, gentleman, I’m not den) 

s in life will depend upon good y 
duct; of course it does; but, then, how of 
good conduct comes from suct 


he began gradually, and as if by instit 


young 





‘ss? Should |] 
have been what I am now, do you suppose, 

some big fellow had taken me by the hand w} 

I was struggling to make an artist of myself? |] 
could have drunk claret and Champagne just as 
well as gin-and-water, and worn ruffles to my 
shirt as gracefully as many a fellow who used to 





be very fond of me, and now won't speak to mi 
if he meets me in the streets. I 
chance—never.” 

* But it’s not too late yet, Mr. Lupex,” said 
Eame s. 


lever got a 








**Yes, it is, Eames—yes, it is.” And now 
Mr. Lupex had grasped the gin-bottle. ‘It’s t 
late now. The game’s over, and the matcl 
lost. The talent is here. I’m as sure of that 


now as ever | was. I’ve never doubted my own 
ability—never for a moment. ‘There are m 
this very day making a thousand a year off thei 
easels who haven’t so good and true an eye in 
drawing as I have, or so good a feeling in colors. 
I could name them; only I won’t.” 

** And why shouldn’t you try again?” said 
Eames. 

‘If I were to paint the finest piece that ever 
delighted the eve of man, who would come and 
look at it? Who would have enough belief 
me to come as far as this place and see if 


were true? No, Eames; I know my own posi- 


- 
|} tion and my own ways, and I know my own 
| , b , 


weakness. I couldn’t do a day’s work: now un 
less I were certain of getting a certain number 
That’s what a man 
iinst him.” 

“But I thought men got lots of money by 
scene-painting ?” 

**T don’t know what you may call lots, Mr. 
Cradell; I don’t call it lots. But I’m not com- 
plaining. I know who I have to thank; and if 
ever I blow my own brains out I sha’n’t be put- 
ting the blame on the wrong shoulders. If you'll 
take my advice”—and now he turned round to 
Eames—‘‘ you'll beware of marrying too soon 
in life.” 

‘*T think a man should marry early, if he 
marries well,” said Eames. 

‘¢ Don’t misunderstand me,” continued Lupex. 
‘Tt isn’t about Mrs. L.-[’'m speaking. I've al- 





ways regarded my wife as a very fascinating wo- 


man.” 
‘* Hear, hear, hear!” said Cradell, thumping 


| the table. 


‘** Indeed she is,” said Eames. 
*¢ And when I caution you against marrying, 
I've never said a 
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word against her to any man, and never will. 
If a man don’t stand by his wife who will he 
stand by? I blame no one but myself. But I 
do say this; I never had a chance—I never had 
a chance—never had a chance.” And as he 
repeated the words for the third time, his lips 
were already fixed to the rim of his tumbler. 
At this moment the door of the dining-room 
was opened and Mrs. Lupex put in her head. 
aa Lupex,” she said, ‘“* what are you doing ?” 
‘‘Yes, my dear. I can’t say I'm doing 
thing at the present moment. 
little advice to these 
“Mr. Cradell, 
Eames, I wonder 


Lupex, 


any 
I was giving a 
young gentlemen.” 
I wonder at And, Mr. 
at you, too—in your position! 
stairs at She then 
stepped into the room and secured the gin-bottle. 

** Oh, Mr. Cradell, here,” said Ame- 
lia, in her liveliest tone, as soon as the men made 
their appearance above. 
you this half-hour. I’ve a puzzle 
And she made way for him to a chair 
which was between herself and the wall. Cradell 
looked half afraid of his fortunes as he took the 
proffered seat; but he did take it, and was soon 
secured from any positive physical attack by the 
strength and breadth of Miss Roper’s crinoline. 

‘Dear me! Her said Mrs. 

eum out aloud. 

Johnny Eames was standing close, and whis- 
pered into her ear, ‘‘Changes are so pleasant 
sometimes! Don’t you think so? I do.” 


you, 


come up once,” 


do come 
**T’ve been waiting 
for got such 
for you.” 


a change,’ 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
NEMESIS. 


Crosptr had now settled down to the calm 
realities of married life, and was beginning to 
think that the odium was dying away which for 
a week or two had attached itself to him, partly 
on account of his usage of Miss Dale, but more 
strongly in consequence of the thrashing which 
he had received from John Eames. Not that 
he had in any way recovered his former tone of 
life, or that he ever hoped todoso. But he was 
able to go in and out of his club without embar- 
rassment. He could talk with his wonted voice, 
and act with his wonted authority at his office 
He could tell his friends, with some little de- 
gree of pleasure in the sound, that Lady Alex- 
andrina would be very happy to see them. And 
he could make himself comfortable in his own 
chair after dinner, with his slippers and his news- 
paper. He could make himself comfortable— 
or at any rate could tell his wife that he did so. 

It was very dull. He was obliged to ac- 
knowledge to himselfy when he thought over 
the subject, that the life which he was leading 
was dull. Though he 
without annoyance, 


could go into his club 
nobody there ever thought 
of asking him to join them at dinner. It was 
taken for granted that he was going to dine at 


home; and in the absence of any provocation 


to x contrary he always did dine at home. 
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nevertheless, he felt that ther« 
was nothing else left for Nobody 
asked him to go to the thes ody begged 
him to drop in of an evening. 
him why he did not play 
generally saunter into Sebright’s after he ] 
office, out the room 
hour, men, Nobody 
knew that the whole thing 
resolved, some 
accommodate himself to his altere 
cumstances. 

Lady Alexandrina also found her 
rather dull, and was sometimes inclir 
a little querulous. She would tell her 
that she never got out, and would declare, wi 
he offered to walk with her, that she di 
for walking in the streets. ‘*I don’t exact! 
, then, to walk,” he once 
plied. She did not tell him that she was fi 
of riding, and that the P 
place for such exercise ; 


himself his good 


is respect was the 
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d cir- 
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see where you are re- 
mad 
a very hitting 
but she looked it, and 
he understood her. ‘I'll do all I can for her,” 
he said to himself; ‘* but I'll not ruin myself.’ 
‘* Amelia is coming to take for 
said another time. Ah, that'll be very nice,’ 
he answered. ‘‘No; it won't be nice,’ 
said Alexandrina. Amelia is always shop 
ping and bargaining with the trades-people. But 
it will be better than being kept in the house 
without ever stirring out.” 
They breakfasted nominally at half past ni 

in truth, it was always nearly ten, as Lady Ale X- 
andrina found it difficult to get herself out of he: 
room. At half past ten punctually he left his 
house for his office. He usually got home by 
six, and then spent the greatest part of the hour 
before dinner in the ec He 
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me a drive,” she 


very 


sremony of dressing. 

went, at least, into his dressing-room, after sp 
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so; but there was no love, no sympathy, no 
warmth. The very atmosphere was cold—so 
cold that no fire could remove the chill. 

In what way would it have been different had 
Lily Dale sat opposite to him there as his wife, 
instead of Lady Alexandrina? He told himself 
frequently that either with one or with the oth- 
er life would have been the same; that he had 
made himself for a while unfit for domestic life, 
and that he must cure himself of that unfitness. 
But though he declared this te himself in one 
set of half-spoken thoughts, he would also de- 
clare to himself in another set that Lily would 
have made the whole house bright with her 
brightness; that had he brought her home to 
his hearth, there would have been a sun shining 
on him every morning and every evening. But 
nevertheless he strove to do his duty, and re- 
membered that the excitement of official life was 
still open to him. From eleven in the morning 
till five in the afternoon he could still bold a 
position which made it necessary that men should 
regard him with respect, and speak to him with 
deference. In this respect he was better off 
than his wife, for she had no office to which she 
could betake herself. 

“Yes,” she said to Amelia, “it is all very 
nice, and I don’t mind the house being damp; 
but I get so tired of being alone.” 

‘*'That must be the case with women who are 
married to men of business.” 

**Oh, I don’t complain. Of course I knew 
what I was about. I suppose it won’t be so 
very dull when every body is up in London.” 

‘*T don't find the season makes much differ- 
ence to us after Christmas,” said Amelia; ‘* but 
no doubt London is gayer in May. You'll find 
you'll like it better next year; and perhaps you'll 
have a baby, you know.” 

** Pshaw !” ejaculated Alexandrina; ‘‘Idon’t 
want a baby, and don’t suppose I shall have one.” 
‘*Tt’s always something to do, you know.” 

Lady Alexandrina, though she was not of an 
energetic temperament, could not but confess 
to herself that she had made a mistake. She 
had been tempted to marry Crosbie because 
Crosbie was a man of fashion, and now she was 
told that the London season would make no dif- 
ference to her—the London season which had 
hitherto always brought to her the excitement 
of parties, if it had not given her the satisfaction 
of amusement. She had been tempted to mar- 
ry at all because it appeared to her that a mar- 
ried woman could enjoy society with less re- 
straint than a girl who was subject to her mo- 
ther or her chaperon ; that she would have more 


freedom of action as a married woman; and 


now she was told that she must wait for a baby 
before she could have any thing to do. Courey 
Castle was sometimes dull, but Courcy Castle 
would have been better than this. 

When Crosbie returned home after this little 
conversation about the baby, he was told by his 
wife that they were to dine with the Gazebees 
on the next Sunday. On hearing this he shook 
his head with vexation. He knew, however, 
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that he had no right to make complaint, as he 
had been only taken to St. John’s Wood onco 
since they had come home from their man 
trip. 
which he could grumble. 
on Sunday ?” 

** Because Amelia asked me for Sunday. If 
you are asked for Sunday, you can not say you’]] 
go on Monday.” * 

‘*Tt is soterrible on a Sunday afternoon. 
what hour ?” 

‘*¢ She said half past five.” 

‘* Heavens and earth! What are we to do 
all the evening ?” 

**It is not kind of you, Adolphus, to speak in 
that way of my relations.” 

**Come, my love, that’s a joke; as if I hadn't 
heard you say the same thing twenty times 
You’ve complained of having to go up ther 
much more bitterly than Lever did. You know 
I like your sister, and, in his way, Gazebee is a 
very good fellow; but, after three or four hours, 
one begins to have had enough of him.” 

**Tt ean’t be much duller than it is—” but 
Lady Alexandrina stopped herself before she 
finished her speech. 

‘*One can always read at home, at any rate,” 
said Crosbie. 

**One can't always be reading. 


There was, however, one point as t 


“Why, on earth, 


However, I 
If you choose to r 
fuse you must write and explain.” 

When the Sunday came the Crosbies, of 
course, did go to St. John’s Wood, arriving 
punctually at that door which he so hated at 
half past five. One of the earliest resolutions 
which he made when he first contemplated the 
De Courcy match was altogether hostile to the 
He would see but very little of them. 
He would shake himself free of that connection. 
It was not with that branch of the family that 
he desired an alliance. But now, as things had 
gone, that was the only branch of the famil) 
with which he seemed to be allied. He was al- 
ways hearing of the Gazebees. Amelia and 
Alexandrina were constantly together. He was 
now dragged there to a Sunday dinner; and he 
knew that he should often be dragged there— 
that he could not avoid such draggings. He al- 
ready owed money to Mortimer Gazebee, and 
was aware that his affairs had been allowed to 
fall into that lawyer’s hands in such a way that 
he could not take them out again. His house 
was very thoroughly furnished, and he knew 
that the bills had been paid; but he had not 
them: every shilling had been paid through 
Mortimer Gazebee. 

‘*Go with your mother and aunt, De Courcy,” 
the attorney said to the lingering child after din- 
ner; and then Crosbie was left alone with his 
wife’s brother-in-law. This was the period ot 
the St. John’s Wood purgatory which was so 
dreadful to him. With his sister-in-law he 
could talk, remembering perhaps always that 
she was an earl’s daughter. But with Gazebee 
he had nothing in common. And he felt that 
Gazebee, who had once treated him with great 


have said you would go. 


Gazebees. 
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deference, had now lost all such feeling. Cros- 
bie had once been a man of fashion in the esti- 
mation of the attorney, but that was all over. 
Crosbie, in the attorney’s estimation, was now 
simply the secretary of a public office—a man 
who owed him money. ‘The two had married 
sisters, and there was no reason why the light 
of the prosperous attorney should pale before 
that of the civil servant, who was not very pros- 
perous. All this was understood thoroughly by 
both the men. 


“There’s terrible bad ne‘ 
said the attorney, as soon as the boy was gone 
‘« Why, what's the matter?” 

** Porlock married—that 
know.” 

** Nonsense !” 

‘‘He has. The old lady has been obliged to 
tell me, and she’s nearly broken-hearted about 
it. 3ut that’s not the worst of it to my mind 
All the world knows that Porlock had gone to 


the mischief 


vs from Courcy 


has woman, you 


But he is going to bring an ac- 
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tion against his father for some arrears of his | 
allowance, and he threatens to have every thing | 
out in court, if he doesn’t get his money.” 

‘* But is there money due to him ?” 

‘* Yes, there is. A couple of thousand pounds 
or so. I suppose I shall have to find it. But, 
upon my honor, I don’t know where it’s to come | 
from; I don’t, indeed. In one way or «nother 
I’ve paid over fourteen hundred pounds for you.” 

“Fourteen hundred pounds !” 

** Yes, indeed: what with the insurance and 
the furniture, and the bill from our house for 
the settlements. That’s not paid yet, but it’s the | 
same thing. A man doesn’t get married for 
nothing, I can tell you.” 

‘* But you've got security.” 

**Oh yes, I’ve got security. But the thing 
is the ready money. Our house has advanced | 
so much on the Courcy property that they don’t | 
like going any further; and therefore it is that | 
[have to do this myself. They'll all have to go} 
abroad—that'll be the end of it. There’s been | 
such a scene between the earl and George. | 
George lost his temper, and told’ the earl that | 
Porlock’s marriage was his fault. It has ended 
in George with his wife being turned out.” 

“He has money of his own.” 

** Yes, but he won't spend it. He’s coming 
up here, and we shall find him hanging about 
us. I don’t mean to give him a bed here, and 
I advise you not to do so either. You'll not get 
rid of him if you do.” 

‘*T have the greatest possible dislike to him.” | 

‘*Yes; he’sa bad fellow. SoisJohn. Por- 
lock was the best, but he’s gone altogether to 
ruin. 'They’ve made a nice mess of it between 
them; haven't they ?” 

This was the family for whose sake Crosbie | 
had jilted Lily Dale! His single and simple 
ambition had been that of being an earl’s son-in- 
law. To achieve that it had been necessary that | 
he should make himself a villain. In achieving | 
it he had gone through all manner of dirt and 
disgrace. He had married a woman whom he | 
knew he did not love. He was thinking almost 
hourly of a girl whom he had loved, whom he 
did love, but whom he had so injured that, un- 
der no circumstances, could he be allowed to 
speak to her again. ‘The attorney there, who 
sat opposite to him, talking about his thousands 
of pounds with that disgusting assumed solici- 
tude which such men put on, when they know 
very well what they are doing, had made a sim- 
ilar marriage. But he had known what he was 
about. He had got from his marriage all that 
he had expected. But what had Crosbie got ? 

**'They’re a bad set—a bad set,” said he, in 
his bitterness. 

‘The men are,” said Gazebee, very comfort- 
ably. 

‘*H—m,” said Crosbie. It was manifest to 
Gazebee that his friend was expressing a feeling 
that the women also were not all that they should 
be; but he took no offense, though some portion 
of the censure might thereby be supposed to at- 
tach to his own wife. 
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‘*The countess means well,” said Gazebee 
** But she’s had a hard life of it—a very hard 
life. I’ve heard him call her names that would 
frighten a coal-heaver. I have, indeed. Buy: 
he'll die soon, and then she'll be comfortable 
She has three thousand a year jointure.” 

He’ll die soon, and then she'll be comfort; 
ble! ‘That was one phase of married life. Ax 
Crosbie’s mind dwelt upon the words he remem. 
bered Lily’s promise, made in the fields, that s] 
would do every thing for him. He remembered 
her kisses; the touch of her fingers; the low 
silvery laughing voice; the feel of her dress as 
she would press close to him. After that he 
reflected whether it would not be well that he 
too should die, so that Alexandrina might be 
comfortable. She and her mother might bx 
very comfortable together, with plenty of money, 
at Baden Baden! 

The squire at Allington, and Mrs. Dale, and 
Lady Julia De Guest had been, and still were, 
uneasy in their minds because no punishment 
had fallen upon Crosbie—no vengeance had 
overtaken him in consequence of his great sin 
How little did they know about it! Could hi 
have been prosecuted, and put into prison, wit! 
hard labor, for twelve months, the punishment 
would not have been heavier. He would in that 
vase, at any rate, have been saved from Lady 
Alexandrina. 

‘** George and his wife are coming up to town ; 
couldn’t we ask them to come to us for a week 
or so?” said his wife to him, as soon as they 
were in the fly together going home. 

** No,” shouted Crosbie ; ** we will do no suc! 
thing.” ‘There was not another word said o1 
the subject—nor on any other subject till they 
got home. When they reached their house Al- 
exandrina had a headache, and went up to her 
room immediately. Crosbie threw himself into 
a chair before the remains of a fire in the dining- 
room, and resolved that he would cut the whole 
De Courcy family together. His wife, as his 
wife, should obey him. She should obey him— 
or else leave him, and go her way by herself, 
leaving him to go his way. There was an in- 
come of twelve hundred a year. Would it not 
be a fine thing for him if he could keep six hun- 
dred for himself, and return to his old manner 


| of life? All his.old comforts, of course, he would 


not have—nor the old esteem and regard of men. 
But the luxury of a club dinner he might enjoy. 
Unembarras€ed evenings might be his—with lib- 
erty to him to pass them as he pleased. He knew 
many men who were separated from their wives, 
and who seemed to be as happy as their neighbors. 
And then he remembered how ugly Alexandrina 
had been this evening, wearing a great tinsel 
coronet full of false stones, with a cold in her 
head which had reddened her nose. ‘There had, 
too, fallen upon her in these her married days a 
certain fixed dreary dowdiness. She certainly 
was very plain! So he said to himself, and 
then he went to bed. I myself am inclined to 
think that his punishment was sufficiently se- 
vere. 
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The next morning his wife still complained 
ef headache, so that he breakfasted alone. Since 


that positive refusal which he had given to her 


proposition for inviting her brother there had 


not been much conversation between them. 
‘‘My head is splitting, and Sarah shall bring 
some tea and toast up to me if you will not 
mind it.” 

He did not mind it in the least, and ate his 
breakfast by himself, with more enjoyment than 
isually attended that meal. 

It was clear to him that all the present satis- 
faction of his life must come to him from his 
office work. There are men who find it diffi- 
cult to live without some source of daily com- 
He could hardly 
endure his life unless there were some page in 
it on which he could look with gratified eyes. 
He had always liked his work, and he now de- 
termined that he would like it better than ever. 
But in order that he might do so it was neces- 
sary that he should have much of his own way. 
According to the theory of his office, it was in- 
cumbent on him as Secretary simply to take the 
ders of the Commissioners, and see that they 
were executed; and to such work as this his 
predecessor had strictly confined himself. Sut 
he had already done more than this, and had 
conceived the ambition of holding the Board al- 
most under his thumb. He flattered himself 
that he knew his Own work and theirs better 
than they knew either, and that by a little man- 
agement he might be their master. It 


fort, and he was such a man. 


Is not 
impossible that such might have been the cas 
had there been at the 
station; but, as we all know, the dominant cock 
When 


he shall once have had his wings so smeared with 


no fracas Paddington 


of the farm-yard must be ever dominant. 


mud as to give him even the appearance of ad- 
versity, no other cock will ever respect him again 
Mr. Optimist and Mr. Butterwell knew very well 
that their secretary had been cudgeled, and they 
could not submit themselves to a secretary who 
had been so treated. 

**Oh, by-the-by, Crosbie,” said Butterwell, 
coming into his room, soon after his arrival at 
his office on that day of his solitary breakfast? 
‘*T Want to say just a few words to you.” And 
Butterwell turned round and closed the door, 
the lock of which had not previously been fast- 
ened. Crosbie, without much thinking, imme- 
diately foretold himself the nature of the com- 
ing conversation. 

“Do you know—” said Butterwell, begin- 
ning. 

**Sit down, won’t you ?” said Crosbie, seating 
himself as he spoke. If there was to be a con- 
test, he would make the best fight he could. 
He would show a better spirit here than he had 
done on the railway platform. Butterwell did 
sit down, and felt, as he did so, that the very 
motion of sitting took away some of his power. 
He ought to have sent for Crosbie into his own 
room. A man, when he wishes to reprimand 
another, should always have the benefit of his 
Own atmosphere. 


“*T don’t want to find any fault,” Butterwell 
began. 

‘‘] hope you have not any cause,” said 
Crosbie. 

**No, no; I don’t say that I have. 
think at the Board—’ 

“Stop, stop, Butterwell. If any thing un- 
pleasant is coming, it had better come from the 
3oard. I should take it in better spirit ; I should, 


But we 


indeed.” 
‘*What takes place at the 
official. 
‘*T shall not mind that in the least. 
rather like 


Board must be 


I should 

it than otherwise.” 

we think 

a little too much on yourself. 

No doubt it’s a fault on the right sick 

from your wishing to have the work well done.” 
‘*And if I don't asked 


Crosbie. 


that 


‘It simply amounts to this 
vou are taking 
, and arises 
do it, who will?” 

‘*The Board is very well able to get through 
all that : 
and I have known each other a great many 
years, and it would be a pity that we should 


I have come to you in this 


appertains to it. Come, Crosbie, you 


have any words. 
way because it would be disagreeable to you to 
have any question raised officially. Optimist 
isn’t given to being very angry, but he was down- 
You had better take 
what I say in good part, and go along a little 
quieter. 


right angry yesterday. 


But Crosbie was not in a humor to take any 
thing quietly. He was sore all over, and prone 
‘*]T have 
done my duty to the best of my ability, Mr. But- 
terwell,” he said, ‘‘ and I believe I have 
I believe I know my duty here as well as 
If I have done more 
than my share of the work, it is because other 
people have done less than theirs.” As he 
spoke there was a black cloud upon his brow, 


to*hit out at every body that he met. 


done it 
well. 
any one can tea h me. 


and the Commissioner could perceive that the 
Secretary was very wrathful. 

**Oh, very well,” said Butterwell, rising from 
his chair. ‘I can only, under such cireum- 
stances, speak to the Chairman, and he will tell 
you what he thinks at the Board. I think you're 
foolish; I do, indeed. As for myself, I have 
only meant to act kindly by you.” After that 
Mr. Butterwell took himself off. 

On sum- 
moned into the board-room in the usual way, 
between two and three. This was a daily occur- 
rence, as he always sat for about an hour with 
two out of the three Commissioners, after they 
had fortified themselves with a biscuit and a 
On the present occasion the 


the same afternoon Crosbie was 


glass .of sherry. 
usual amount of business was transacted, but it 
was done in a manner which made Crosbie feel 
that they did not all stand together on their 
usual footing. ‘The three Commissioners were 
all there. The Chairman gave his directions in 
a solemn, pompous voice, which was by no means 
usual to him when he was in good humor. The 
major said little or nothing; but there was a 
gleam of satisfied sarcasm in his eye. “Things 
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were going wrong at the Board, and he was 
pleased. Mr. Butterwell was exceedingly civil 
in his demeanor, and rather more than ordina- 
rily brisk. As soon as the regular work of the 
day was over, Mr. Optimist shuffled about on his 
chair, rising from his seat, and then sitting down 
again. He looked through a lot of papers close 
to his hand, peering at them over his spectacles. 
Then he selected one, took off his spectacles, 
leaned back in his chair, and began his little 
speech. 

**Mr. Crosbie,” he said, “we are all very 
much gratified—very much gratified, indeed— 
by your zeal and energy in the service.” 

**Thank vou, Sir,” said Crosbie ; ‘* I am fond 
of the service.” 

** Exactly, exactly; we all feel that. But we 
think that you—if I were to say take too much 
upon yourself, I should say, perhaps, more than 
we mean.” 

**Don't say more than you mean, Mr. Opti- 
mist.” Crosbie’s eyes, as he spoke, gleamed 
slightly with his momentary triumph; as did 
also those of Major Fiasco. 

“No, no, no,” said Mr. Optimist; ‘* I would 
say rather less than more to so very good a pub- 
lie servant as yourself. But you, doubtless, un- 
derstand me.” 

‘IT don’t think I do quite, Sir. If I have not 
taken too much .on me, what is it that I have 
done that I ought not to have done?” 

**You have given directions in many cases 
for which you ought first to have received au- 
thority. Here is an instance,” and the selected 
paper was at once brought out. 

It was a matter in which the Secretary had 
been manifestly wrong according to written law, 
and he could not defend it on its own merits. 

“If you wish me,” said he, ‘‘ to confine my- 
self exactly to the positive instructions of the 
office I will do so; but I think you will find it 
inconvenient.” 

** Tt will be far the best,”’ said Mr. Optimist. 

** Very well,” said Mr. Crosbie, ‘it shall be 
done.” And he at once determined to make 
himself as unpleasant to the three gentlemen in 
the room as he might find it within his power 
todo. He could make himself very unpleasant, 
but the unpleasantness would be as much to him 
as to them. 

Nothing would now go right with him. He 
could look in no direction for satisfaction. He 
sauntered into Sebright’s as he went home, but 
he could not find words to speak to any one 
about the little matters of the day. He went 
home, and his wife, though she was up, com- 
plained still of her headache. , 

“T haven't been out of the house all day,” 
she said, ‘‘ and that has made it worse.” 

“TI don’t know how you are to get out, if you 
won't walk,” he answered. 

Then there was no more said between them 
till they sat down to their meal. 

Had the squire at Allington known all, he 
might, I think, have been satisfied with the pun- 
ishment which Crosbie had encountered. 
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A HISTORICAL MYSTERY. 
\ JITHIN a short walk of Dresden lies a 
pretty valley, the Plauensche Grund by 
name. At the end of the valley, the little river 
Weisseritz running close to it, stands a gloomy, 
haunted mansion, called the Plauen Palais. No 
window of the house has been allowed to admit 
the light of day for nearly thirty years—closed, 
barred, and secured by outside shutters of the 
most complicated description, the house remains 
at this moment, as it has done for these long 
years, impervious to the light of day. Walls 
surround the Plauen Palais, and these walls are 
painted black; the shutters, and the iron bars, 
and every moulding and cornice are black also ; 
the house itself is of a deep dingy oclire color, 
and the roof of a murky red. Wild trees— 
some of them large, full-grown oaks, others of a 
younger date springing up between them—hem 
the mansion round, and choke up the garden, 
while creeping plants of almost preternatural lux- 
uriance throw themselves over the black walls, 
and rest on the sluggish waters of the Weisser- 
itz below. 

Beyond the walls on one side lie the gardens 
of an adjoining Restaurant, which itself has a 
haunted look. They partake of the gloomy 
characteristics of the Plauen Palais; the fount- 
ains are broken and defaced, the walls ill-kept, 
and shaded by trees running to wasie; the 
ground swampy; but there is a small door in 
the wall between the gardens and those of the 
Plauen Palais, and for years the inhabitants of 
this Restaurant have heard strange sounds pro- 
ceeding from the Palais, and have seen many 
lights gleaming through the bars of its gloomy 
shutters. And these lights are still to be seen 
even in the daytime, although the thirty years’ 
denizen of the dark abode has passed to her last 
account. Still the shutters and windows remain 
closed, and still the strange trampling noises 
issue at night from the garden. 

Suppose at this time last year we could have 
penetrated into the interior of the Plauen Palais 
—could we have passed the guard of men who 
Watched inside by night, and the guard of fierce 
hounds who lay in the passages leading to’the 
apartment of the mistress of the mansion—what 
should we have found? What should we have 
seen in that apartment where the ancient Griifin 
is sitting? She is old—very old; but the eyes 
are still bright—none of their intelligence is lost, 
and yet there is a displeasing acuteness, and en- 
tire want of softness in their glance; it would 
seem as if, the outward objects of life so long 
shut out from view, their restless gaze turned 
eagerly inward to the memories of long-past 
years. There is intellect in the face, and abund- 
ance of power, and if the beauty which was once 
so remarkable no longer lingers there, it is be- 
cause its softening lines have year by year been 
effaced by the force and pressure of an indom- 
itable will. She wears a white cap suitable to 
her years, but of no modern fashion ; her dress 
is a mixture of black and gray, loosely wrapping 
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ier figure and concealing its proportions. But 
what is that encircling her neck? Can it be a 
It is a rope—the ends are hidden in her 
And who is that man, his face masked, 
He bows 
lowly, without speaking; he approaches the an- 
cient lady ; 
he retires, bowing as before. 


rope ? 
lress. 
vho enters unbidden her apartment ? 
he looks for a moment—it is enough; 
Can this be the 
executioner from Dresden? It 
week 
ustice unfulfilled remains where it was placed 
Is this true, we ask ? 
It is one of the mysteries of the Plauen Palais. 

Common and scanty is the furniture of the 


is so: 


every 


he comes, to see 


if the terrible sign of 


many Many years ago. 


:partment, but there is much that is curious to 
be found there. There are piles of MSS. writ- 
ten in the French language—she is adding the 
finishing pages to the story of the last eighty- 
six years gone by. It is finished; and she 
inscribes on it a solemn injunction that the 
contents of the MSS. are not to be given to 
the public until fifty years after her own de- 
cease. 

She has been twice married, but no portraits 
of either of her husbands hang there to cheer 
the gloomy apartment; there is, however, on 
the table a beautiful miniature in its rich case. 
Whose are those Italian features which lie on 
the ivory, in calm, majestic beauty and repose ? 
They are chiseled features of the great Emperor 
—Napoleon the First. Whose is the face of 
that lovely child in that second miniature paint- 
ed by the same matchless hand? Whose are 
the fair bright locks which are plaited thickly 
at the back of the miniature? Doubtless the 
face and hair of a beloved lost child. No: the 
face is that of the young King of Rome—the 
bright locks, undimmed by time, were cut from 
his sunny hair fifty years before. 

Both the miniatures are by Isabey, and were 
the gift of the great Emperor, before the star of 
his glory was dimmed in the disastrous cam- 
paign of Russia. The aged Griifin looks on the 
picture of the Emperor and utters, ** Ltoi/e d 
ma vie!” He had been to her the star of her 
existence. 

Her thoughts, as she looks down on her home- 
ly gray robes, revert to the Palace of St. Cloud, 
where, dazzling in beauty, splendid in talent, 
she was presented in an attire and a blaze of 
jewels which, together with a long train of lux- 
uries, obliged her to alienate a considerable por- 
tion of the property left her by her father. One 
more glance she gives to the lovely childish face 
of the miniature, and her thoughts suddenly 
tush forward from St. Cloud and its brilliant 
court to the events of the year 1830. Is it pos- 
sible that she then conspired, supported by « 
considerable party in France, to carry off the 
Duke of Reichstadt from Vienna, and have him 
proclaimed Emperor of the French? It was 
so; and upon that she thinks, and of her jour- 
to Vienna, when, the plot being discovered, 
was brought back, under a military escort, 
to Dresden. ‘The year after, 1831, the Duke of 


Reichstadt died. 


ney 


she 


Life had no longer any inter- 


est for her, and she 
but from the light of day. 
Her memory wanders back to 
a young 
of the Russian ¢ 
member him, 
Where h: 


miniature 


retreated, not only from the 
world, i 
the time when 
the 
She can not but re- 
and pe rfect. 
Has she any 
place side by side with that 
of the King of Rome? No. And what are her 
We can not tell that; 
Plauen 
Palais, shrouded in impenetrable darkness. And 


yet he lives is OC- 


born to her, about 


son was time 
ampaign 
for her mind 


evel 


Is strong 


since ? 


thoughts ab him ? 
this, too, is one of the mvsteries of the 


even in Dresden he lives—1 
cupations are menial, his face is the counterpart 
himself 


supplied 


of the great Emperor’s, and he calls 


Napoleon Bonaparte. Is it true that, 


with money by the Saxon embassador, he went 


in 1852 to Paris to prosecute a claim as son of 
the late Emperor Napoleon I.—that his claim 
was not altogether repudiated by the then Pres- 
ident of the Re public -that as he stood on the 
esplanade of the Hotel des Invalides, witnessing 
the last honors paid to the memory of Marshal 
Soult, a gentleman put into his hand a 
introduction to the Minister Morny 
words that he would from him a peimis- 
sion to visit the tomb of his father, thus fulfill- 
ing his earnest wish—that he did receive per- 
mission, and did visit the tomb of the first Na- 
poleon? He has appealed to the King of Sax- 
ony to be present when the Griifin’s will is read. 

Her thoughts go back to the mysterious Hein- 
rich, living as he has always lived for fifty years 
—transferred, when the estate of D— 


ecard of 
, adding in 


receive 


was sold 
by herself, and again when it passed into other 
hands, like a serf from one owner to another— 
absolved from military service as incapable 

apprenticed to a cooper—discharged as incapa- 
ble of learning the trade—employed by the pur- 
The re- 
semblance to herself is striking—she knows that 
he is looked upon as 


chasers of the estate as an errand-boy. 
her son, and, for some 
cause or other, she sends him a small pittance 
in thalers for his subsistence. Does this bal- 
ance the account in the strange hard mind of 
this eccentric woman? Has she no affections 
except for him who was ‘l’étoile de sa vie?” 
Beyond the time of the great Emperor, she 
goes back in thought to her second husband, 
whose name she yet bears, and from whom she 
was divorced in 1813. When she departed from 
his house did she leave behind her a young 
daughter? It is not improbable. Further 
back, her thoughts revert to her first husband, 
to whom (the young Graf za L——) she was 
married at nineteen, in all the fresh bloom of 
her beauty and talents. Does she see in vision 
his young life cut off at the age of twenty-seven ? 
Is there any connection between the rope which 
encircles her neck and the event of the Ist of 
August, 1800, when the Graf is said to have eat- 
en a cherry cake which she had prepared, and 
almost immediately after died? We can not 
solve that mystery; but that also is believed to 
be true. We hope not. 
son of the Graf zu L——? 


Was there a young 
It appears proba- 
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ble, for the Plauen Palais is at this moment in 
possession, by police force, of his grandson. 

Amidst the crowd of dark recollections, does 
she also turn back to a time when she abjured 
ithe Lutheran faith of her family, and entered 
the Roman Church? It is believed that she 
has done so, and that she has left her property 
to the Church. ‘This is one of the mysteries 
of the Plauen Palais. It is not unlikely that 
she rests on this step as an atonement for her 
strange deeds. She has confessed the dark pas- 
sages of her existence, and thus got rid of some 
of its burden. 

But now, at eighty, the review of life is over, 
and whatever may have been her griefs, her re- 
grets, her reflections on the past, the old leaven 
of the great world of former days is not all gone. 
She is quite aware of her own value as the mys- 
terious lady of the Plauen Palais. She leaves 
her dark abode one day in an old worn-out 
drosky, and proceeds to the studio of the cele- 
brated photographer, Herr Krone, in the Fried- 
erich’s Allée. Dressed in her usual gray at- 
tire, and her white cap, she has her likeness 
taken, and she tells the artist that after she is 
gone he will reap a rich harvest by her por- 
trait. 

She returns to her dark abode, and in a very 
few months she is on her death-bed. A female 
figure, elegant but plain in dress to conventual 
plainness, is seen in the chamber bending over 
the bed. Can this be the daughter of her sec- 
ond husband, the Count K——-? To her the 
ancient Grifin talks of her willful checkered 
life; and even at that last hour of existence, 
she speaks of him, ‘“letoile de sa vie,” the 
great Napoleon, now lying 
in his grave nearly forty 
years. 

A few of the heroes of 
Wagram and Austerlitz yet 
linger on sunny mornings on 
the esplanade of the Hotel 
des Invalides, but how soon 
‘*the wave of time, return- 
ing hoarse, will sweep them 
from the strand!” Jerome, 
the last of the old race, is 
gone; Montholon with his 
** fidélité du chien,” as the 
French were wont to call it, 
is gone; and now, too, this 
strange link between the 
present and the past is bro- 
ken. We may look on, and 
contemplate with wonder, 
the spectacle of singular en- 
during devotion from one 
strong unscrupulous mind, 
to another mind, strong, 
great, and unscrupulousalso. 

On the 26th of April in 
last year died the Griifin 
K—— within a few days of 
completing her eighty-sixth 


year. On the 28th of the same month her body 
was placed in a simple hearse; lonely and un- 
attended, she was taken from the Plauen Pa- 
lais, and solitary in death, as in life, she was 
buried in the vaults of the Friederichstidte; 
Kirchof. 

Some years ago, portions of this singular 
story of German romance were floating about 
the world, and though forgotten by some, oth- 
ers remember well the name of the heroine, th: 
history of her first husband, and of the rope, 
which, in their edition, was said to have been 
twisted of silk and silver cords. It is a name 
not entirely unknown in the annals of our his- 
tory. It came into England with the Hons 
of Hanover, and to an individual of the family 
we are as a nation indebted for our hitherto ex- 
clusive possession of the musical glories of Han- 
del. When the then King was angry that Han- 
del would not be his Capellmeister at Hanover, 
and forbade him his presence, a distinguished 
member of the House of K suggested to him 
that he should compose some music to be per- 
formed during an excursion his Majesty was 
about to make on the Thames. Handel wrote 
his well-known Water Music. The King was 
charmed, and appeased, and the great musician 
was thenceforward established in England. An- 
other member of the family led the Hanoverian 
horse at Waterloo against the Griafin’s idol, thus 
unconsciously, as it were, performing for his 
family the part of an avenging Nemesis. 

The name has also formed a theme for poetry 
—but it may be well believed that the young 
lady celebrated by Hood was no relative of the 
family. 
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Edinburgh after Flodden. 


; amgsne. 


EWS of battle !—news of battle! 
1 Hark! ’tis ringing down the street: 
And the archways and the pavement 
Bear the clang of hurrying feet. 
News of battle? who hath brought it? 
News of triimph? Who should bring 
Tidings from our noble army, 
Greetings from our gallant King ? 
All last night we watched the beacons 
Blazing on the hills afar, 
Each one bearing, as it kindled, 
Message of the opened war. 
All night long the northern streamers 
Shot across the trembling sky: 
Fearful lights, that never beckon 
Save when kings or heroes die. 


News of battle ' Who hath brought it 7 
All are thronging to the gate: 

“* Warder—warder! open quickly! 
Man—is this a time to wait?” 

And the heavy gates are opened 
Then a murmur long and loud, 

And a cry of fear and wonder 
Bursts from out the bending crowd 

For they see in battered harness 
Only one hard-stricken man ; 

And his weary steed is wounded, 
And his cheek is pale and wan: 

Spearless hangs a bloody banner 
In his weak and drooping hand 

God! can that be Randolph Murray, 
Captain of the city band? 
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IIT. 
Round him crush the people, crying, 
‘Tell us all—oh, tell us true! 
Where are they who went to battle, 
Randolph Murray, sworn to you ? 
Where are they, our brothers—children ? 
Have they met the English foe ? 
Why art thou alone, unfollowed ? 
Is it weal or is it woe?” 
Like a corpse the grisly warrior 
Looks from out his helm of steel ; 
But no word he speaks in answer— 
Only with his arméd heel 
Chides his weary steed, and onward 
Up the city streets they ride; 
Fathers, sisters, mothers, children, 
Shrieking, praying by his side. 
‘By the God that made thee, Randolph! 
Tell us what mischance hath come.” 
Then he lifts his riven banner, 
And the asker’s voice is dumb. 


BV. 
The elders of the city 
Have met within their hall— 
The men whom good King James had charged 
To watch the tower and wall. 
‘Your hands are weak with age.” he said, 
‘* Your hearts are stout and true; 
So bide ye in the Maiden Town, 
While others fight for you. 
My trumpet from the Border-side 
Shall send a blast so clear, 
That all who wait within the gate 
That stirring sound may hear. 
Or, if it be the will of heaven 
That back 1 never come, 
And if, instead of Scottish shouts, 
Ye hear the English drum,— 
Then let the warning bells ring out, 
Then gird you to the fray, 
Then man the walls like burghers stout, 
And fight while fight you may. 
’Twere better that in fiery flame 
The roofs should thunder down, 
Than that the foot of foreign foe 
Should trample in the town!” 
Vv. 
Then in came Randolph Marray,— 
His step was slow and weak, 
And, as he doffed his dinted helm, 
The tears ran down his cheek : 
They fell upon his corslet 
And on his mailid hand, 
As he gazed around him wistfully, 
Leaning sorely on his brand. — 
And none who then beheld him 
But straight were smote with fear, 
For a bolder and a sterner man 
Had never couched a spear. 
They knew so sad a messenger 
Some ghastly news must bring; 
And all of them were fathers, 
And their sons were with the King. 


VIL 
And up then rose the Provost— 
A brave old man was he, 
Of ancient name, and knightly fame, 
And chivalrous degree. 
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He ruled our city like a Lord 
Who brooked no equal here, 

And ever for the townsman’s rights 
Stood up ‘gainst prince and peer. 

And he had seen the Scottish host 
March from the Borough-muir, 

With music-storm and clamorous shout 

And all the din that thunders out 
When youth's of victory sure, 

But yet a dearer thought had he,— 
For, with a father’s pride, 

He saw his last remaining son 
Go forth by Randolph's side, 

With casque on head and spur on heel, 
All keen to do and dare; 

And proudly did that gallant boy 
Dunedin’s banner bear. 

Oh! woeful now was the old man’s look, 
And he spake right heavily 

“Now, Randolph tell thy tidings, 
Hewever sharp they be ! 

Woe is written on thy visage, 
Death is looking from thy face : 

Speak! though it be of overthrow— 


It can not be disgrace! 


VIL. 
Right bitter was the agony 
That wrung that soldier proud ; 
Thrice did he strive to answer, 
And thrice he groaned aloud. 
Then he gave the riven banner 
To the old man’s shaking hand, 
Saying—‘‘ That is all I bring ve 
rom the bravest of the land! 
Ay! ye may look upon it— 

It was guarded well and long. 
By your brothers and your children, 
By the valiant and the strong. 

One by one they fell around it, 
As the archers laid them low, 
Grimly dying, still unconquered, 
With their faces to the foe. 
Ay! ve may well look upon it 
There is more than honor there, 
Else, be sure, I had not brought it 
From the field of dark despair. 
Never yet was royal banner 
Steeped in such a costly dye; 
It hath lain upon a bosom 
Where no other shroud shall lie. 
Sirs, I charge you, keep it holy; 
Keep it as a sacred thing, 
For the stain ve see upon it 
Was the life-blood of your King!” 


VIII. 
Woe, and woe, and lamentation! 
What a piteous cry was there! 
Widows, maidens, mothers, children, 
Shrieking, sobbing in despair! 
Through the streets the death-word rushes, 
Spreading terror, sweeping on— 
** Jesu Christ! our King has fallen— 
O Great God, King James is gone! 
Holy Mother Mary, shield us, 
Thou who erst didst lose thy Son! 
O the blackest day for Scotland 
That she ever knew before! 
O our King—the good, the noble, 
Shall we see him never more ? 
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Woe to us, and woe to Scotland! 
4) our sons, our sons and men! 
Surely some have ‘scaped the Southron, 
Surely some will come again!’ 
Till the oak that fe ll last winter 
Shall uprear its shattered stem— 
Wives and mothers of Dunedin 


Ye may look in vain for them! 


IX. 

within the Council Chamber 
All was silent as the grave, 
tile the tempest of their sorrow 

Shook the bosoms of the brave. 
Well indeed might they be sh 

With the 
He was gone—their prince, 

Whom they loved and worship 
Like a knell of death and judgment 


weight of such a 


Rung from heaven by angel hand, 
Fell the words of desolation 
On the elders of the land. 
Iloary heads were bowed and trembling, 
Withered hands were clasped and wru 
God had left the old and feeble, 


le had ta’en away the young. 


X. 
Then the Provost he uprose, 
And his lip was ashen white ; 
But a flush was on his brow, 
And his eye was full of light. 
“Thou hast spoken, Randolph Murray, 
Like a soldier stout and true; 
Thou hast done a deed of daring 
Had been periled but by few. 
For thou hast not shamed to face us, 
Nor to speak thy ghastly tale 
Standing—thou a knight and captain— 
Here, alive within thy mail! 
Now, as my God shall judge me, 
I hold it braver done, 
Than hadst thou tarried in thy place 
And died above my son! 
Thou needst not tell it: he is dead, 
God help us all this day! 
But speak—how fought the citizens 
Within the furious fray ? 
For by the might of Mary! 
‘'Twere something still to tell 
That no Scottish foot went backward 
When the Royal Lion fell!” 


XI. 
‘No one failed him! He is keeping 
Royal state and semblance still; 
Knight and noble lie around him, 
Cold on Flodden’s fatal hill 
Of the brave and gallant-hearted, 
Whom ye sent with prayers away, 
Not a single man departed 
From his Monarch yesterday. 
Had you seen them, O my masters! 
When the night began to fall, 
And the English spearmen gathered 
Round a grim and ghastly wall! 
As the wolves in winter circle 
Round the leaguer on the heath, 
So the greedy foe glared upward 
Panting still for blood and death. 
But a rampart rose before them, 
Which the boldest dared not scalk ; 


Every stone a Scottish body, 
Every a corpse in mail! 
id it lav our Monarch, 
y still his shivered sword 
le Montrose and Athol 
thron lord. 
lav together 
, 


n tl tars lit up the sky 
I 


n 
I knew not who were 
} 


10 vet remained to die. 


re were when Surrey 


Or w 
Few th 
And his wearied host- wit! 
None but dving men around 


Vhen the English tru 


And losed our hero's’ ey 
And I left him to his rest. 
In the mountair 
As I leaped the 
And the heavy clouds w 
Flodden, like a pall.” 


growled thi 


woeful wall 
Over 


XII 

So he ended, and the others 
Cared not any 
Sitting silent 
Sitting anguish-struck 
W ho have seen the 
sweep their happy homes away, 
And yet linger by the marg 


nswer then: 
dumb with sorrow, 
like m 


roaril tor! 


n, 
Staring wildly on the spray. 
But, without, the 
Waxes ever more 
And the crowd of wailing women 
Gather round the council door. 
Every dusky spire is ringing 
With a dull 
And the Miserers 
To the tolling of the bell. 
Through the streets the burghers hurry 
as they go ; 


maddening tut 


and more 


1 hollow knell, 


singing 


Spreading terror 
And the rampat 
For the 
From each mountain-top a pillar 


‘’s thronged with y 
oming of the foe. 


Streams into the torpid air, 
Bearing token from the Border 

That the English host is th 
All without is flight and t 

All within is woe and fear 
God protect thee, Maiden Cit 

For thy latest hour is near! 


XIII 
No! not yet, thou high Dun 
Shalt thou totter to thy fa 
Though thy bravest and thy 
Are not there 
No, not vet! the ancient spirit 
Of our fathers hath not gon 
Take it to thee as a buckler 
Better far than steel or stone. 
Oh, remember those who perished 
For thy birth-right at the time 
When to be a Scot was treason, 
And to side with Wallace crime! 
Have they not a yoice among us, 
While their hallowed dust is here? 
Hear ve not a summons sounding 
From each buried warrior’s bier? 
Up!—they say—and keep the freedom 
Which we won you long aco: 


to man the w 
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Up! and am our graves unsullied When rae next are heard to thunder, 
From the insults of the foe! Let each man and stripling arm, 
Up! and if ye can not save them, Bid the women leave their wailing— 
Come to us in blood and fire : Do they think that woeful strain, 

Midst the crash of falling turrets From the bloody heaps of Flodden, 
Let the last of Scots expire! Can redeem their dearest slain ? 
Bid them cease,—or rather hasten 
XIV. To the churches every one; 
Still the bells are tolling fiercely, There to pray to Mary Mother, 
And the ery comes louder in; And to her anointed Son, 
Mothers wailing for their children, That the thunder-bolt above us 
Sisters for their slaughtered kin May not fall in ruin yet; 
All is terror and disorder; That in fire and blood and rapine 
Till the Provost rises up, Scotland’s glory may not set. 
Calm as though he had not tasted Let them pray,—for never women 
Of the fell and bitter cup. Stood in need of such a prayer!— 
All so stately from his sorrow, England’s yeomen shall not find them 
Rose the old undaunted Chief, Clinging to the altars there. 
That you had not deemed, to see him No! if we are doomed to perish, 
His was more than common grief. Man and maiden, let us fall, 
“Rouse ye, Sirs!” he said; ‘‘we may not And a common gulf of ruin 
Longer mourn for what is donc ; Open wide to whelm us all! 
If our King be taken from us, Never shall the ruthless spoiler 
We are left to guard his son. Lay his hot insulting hand 
We have sworn to keep the city On the sisters of our heroes, 
From the foe, whate’er they be, While we bear a torch or brand! 
And the oath that we have taken Up! and rouse ye, then, my brothers,— 
Never shall be broke by me. But when next ye hear the bell 
Death is nearer to us, brethren, Sounding forth the sullen summons 
Than it seemed to those who died, That may be our funeral knell, 
Fighting yesterday at Flodden, Once more let us meet together, 
By their lord and master’s side. Once more see each other’s face: 
Let us meet it then in patience, Then, like men that need not tremble, 
Not in terror or in fear; Go to our appointed place. 
Though our hearts are bleeding yonder, God, our Father, will not fail us, 
Let our souls be steadfast here. In that last tremendous hour,— 
Up, and rouse ye! Time is fleeting, If all other bulwarks crumble, 

And we yet have much to do! He will be our strength and tower; 
Up! and haste ye through the city, Though the ramparts rock beneath us, 
Stir the burghers stout and true! And the walls go crashing down, 

Gather all our scattered people, Though the roar of conflagration 
Fling the banner out once more,— Bellow o’er the sinking town; 
Randolph Murray! do thou bear it, There is yet one place of shelter, 
As it erst was borne before: Where the foeman can not come, 
Never Scottish heart will leave it Where the summons never sounded 
When they see their Monarch’s gore! Of the trumpet or the drum. 
There again we'll meet our children, 
xv. Who, on Flodden’s trampled sod, 
**Let them cease that dismal knelling! For their king and for their country 
It is time enough to ring, Rendered up their souls to God. 
When the fortress-strength of Scotland There shall we find rest and refuge, 
Stoops to ruin like its King. With our dear departed brave; 
Let the bells be kept for warning, And the ashes of the city 
Not for terror or alarm; Be our universal grave!” 


The great battle of Flodden was fought upon the 9th of Septe = r, 1513. The defeat of the Scottish army, result- 
ing rad a from the fantastic ideas of chivalry entertained by James IV., and his refusal to avail himself of th 
natural advantages of his position, was by far the most disastrous of any recounted in the hist: ory of the northern wars 
The whole strength of the kingdom, both Lowland and Highland, was assembled, and the contest was one of the sternest 
and most desperate upon record. For several hours the issue seemed doubtful. On the left the Scots obtained a de 
cided advantage; on the right they were broken and overthrown; and at last the whole weight of the battle wa 
brought into the centre, where King James and the Earl of Surrey commanded in person. The determined valor of 
James, imprudent as it was, had the effect of rousing to a pitch of desperation the courage of the meanest soldiers ; 
and the ground becoming soft and slippery from blood, they pulled off their boots and shoes, and secured a firmer 
footing by fighting in their hose. Both parties did wonders, but none performed more than the King. He would 
fight not only in person, but on foot. At first he had abundance of success; but at length his battalion was sur- 
rounded, and the Scots formed themselves into a ring, and being resolved to die nobly with their sovereign, who 
scorned to ask quarter, were altogether eut off. The loss of the Scots was about ten thousand men. The loss to Edin- 
burgh was peculiarly great. All the magistrates and able-bodied citizens had followed their King to Flodden, whenc« 
very few of them returned. The news of the overthrow on the field of Flodden overwhelmed the inhabitants with 
grief and confusion. The streets were crowded with women, seeking intelligence about their friends, clamoring, and 
weeping. The city banner, referred to in the poem, is a standard still held in great honor by the burghers, having 
been presented to them by James III., in return for their loyal service in 1482. This banner, still conspicuous in th: 
library of the Faculty of Advocates, was honorably brought back from Flodden, and could certainly never have been 
displayed on a more memorable field. No event in Scottish history ever took a more lasting hold on the public mind 
than the “ woeful fight” of Flodden; and even now the songs and traditions which are current on the Border recall 
the memory of a contest unsullied by disgrace, though terminating in disaster and defeat. « 



























JOHN 


A TALE IN TWO 


I.—DOCTOR BYSEPS. 

CONFESS my self a lover of what Charles 
I Kingsley calls ‘‘muscular Christianity” 
though I can not quite accept his definition of 
what it means. I have been 
gymnast, yet more of a horseman, and pull an 


something of a 


oar which often renders the stern of my Jolly 
Waterman distinctly visible to crack competitors. 
In spite of the general prejudice to the contrary, 
I am bound to assert that my penchant for ath- 
letic sports was acquired at an American school. 
My first instructors and models in the training 
f the physique were Doctor Theodore Byseps, 
master of Dresser Institute, and John Heath 
burn, pupil in the same. 

Doctor Byseps stood six feet one in his hose, 
and measured sixty-six inches around the chest. 
I remember him as holding the theory (to this 
day heretical to boarding - school codes) that 
**hash” was unfit for the 
human being, and carrying out the theory into 
practice by having beef-steak, or round, or loin 
upon the table of Dresser Institute twice a day. 
He recurs to me also in connection with an ex 
treme distaste for whipping small boys. ‘* You 
are not of my size, Billy Waters,” I often heard 
him say to a peculiarly obstreperous lad of that 
name, aged thirteen years; ‘‘I can not hit soft- 
ly, and if I hit hard I should punish you too 
Go pile wood all this morning’s recess, 


consumption of any 


much, 
and think what a contemptible fellow you were 
to pitch into little Tommy Longback, only ten 
years old!” 

The Doctor always accompanied us to th 
Hudson River, where we swam—not to be dis- 
agreeable, and sit on the little wharf of the town, 
scowling at us over some inseparable ‘‘ Cicero de 
Officiis,” 


ercising, 


which he read when he ought to be ex- 
and blowing a savage tin whistle to 
bring us ashore before we had wet our heads; 
but plunging in with us, teaching neophytes 
the stroke, and applauding the skillfulest with 
those two words, spoken in his deep-chested, 
leonine voice, ‘‘ First rate!” which were worth 
more to us than a dozen comparisons with Le- 
ander from the lips of an even more classical 
man who couldn’t swim. 

At our swimming-place we were often much 
molested by the river-border citizens of the town, 
variously known as ‘*‘ dock-rats” and *‘ townies.” 
Every school knows what such trouble means. 
Inextinguishable feud every where exists between 
the privileged class whom Heaven favors with 
opportunities for getting grammar and thrash- 
ings, and the fnprivileged, who defy syntax and 
do their “‘ licking” among themselves. But few 
are the schools who know what it is to have a 
champion in their master. Dresser Institute 
did. Well do I recollect one occasion when 
our Coryphzus stood forth in his glory. All 
through the summer Dresser Institute swam 
once a day as regularly as it dined or went to 
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TITLE. 


PARTS.--PART I. 


evening prayers. 
the Fourth 
another harassed by our unsoaped marauder 
I can not call them; for they w 
the water quite as much of the twenty-four hour 

the used to stvle them the 
floating population of the town. While Doctor 
Byseps was swimming with us they had contrived 
} 


For several days previous t 
of Julv we had been in one way m 
unwashe ere in 


on land, and we 


as 


on one occasion to mak 
beef” of his cl 


every portion of 


iat boys call “ roast 
intri knots in 
and the 
be- 


boys suffered universally in : nilar way, 


sides being stoned from the do nd 


mud- 
showered when they reached 
On the Fourth of July ma 
sis. The Doctor, being a 
he never preach d, for the r 


erent 


ason 


said) that no congregation w 


enough to keep his fist in pulpit cusl 
hitherto counseled persuasive behavior, a 
srvention 
sut- Independence-day brought to the dock a 
reinforcement of the ‘‘ rats’”’ Im- 
mense fellows from machine-shops, hay-fields, 


self pursued a course of unarmed int 
big brothers. 
rting hack 


and foundries ; engine gentry and 


s} 
l 


drivers, who took the Saturnalian f 


iberty of the 
day to drink villainous whisky, and hit the tim- 
id from the 
a dozen or more, were lounging ’on the wharf 
Doctor and Dresser Institute reached 
it, an hour bef In the distan 

alongshore the more youthful Goths squatted or 


shoulder. These, to the number of 
when the 
re sundown. 


stood in ominously-peaceful groups, apparently 
making dirt-pies for their own private consump- 
tion. One of the Dresser boys whispered some- 
thing in the Doctor's ear. ‘ replied the 
Doctor, in a q but steady tone; ‘‘ you will 


go in just 


vo, 


The.boys stripped silent- 
anging looks with each other; but 
one after another followed the lead of our stout- 
est spirit, Jack Heathburn, dove off the 
wharf as if nothing were to happen. We no- 
ticed, 
on the bulkhead, 
first came 

For five minutes nothing occurred 
the equanimity of our bathers. A f 
and squibs were exploded off the edge 
wharf, but nobody teok the slightest 
that, and we boys began to disport ourselves in 
the river without I turned heels up, 
and began swimming downward, to see if I could 
I suec 
hardly had my head emerged above the surface 
before the air bec 
stones as to suggest the breaking out of some 
That 
was evident, not only from the missiles, which, 
by good luck and bad aim, hurt nobody serious- 
ly, but also from the prospect of the Doctor 
chasing our minor enemies to a great distance, 
and speedily returning to his station on the bulk- 


ly, inter 
and 


however, that the Doctor retained his seat 


which he had taken when we 
down. 

to disturb 
w crackers 
of the 
notice of 
anxiety. 
bring up bottom. eded, and rose; but 
ame so thick with mud and 


extinct crater. The rats were upon us. 
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head. As he reached that spot, I, treading wa- 
ter about two rods from the wharf, saw one of 
the largest of the elder rowdies, a fellow nearly 


| 


the height of the Doctor, twist his arm for a | 


throw, and his hand held in it a young paving- 
stone, which would easily have let daylight into 
any common skull. He seemed to be selecting 
me, as if nettled that the first volley had been so 
aimless; he was evidently liquor-mad, and in- 
tended to hit me if he could. I dodged in- 
stinctively, as if that could be of any avail; but 
the next moment the Doctor's grasp shut like an 
iron vice on the fellow’s wrist, and pinioned him. 

‘“*Give me that stone, my man,” spoke the 
Doctor, quietly. 

** Leave go o’ my wrist, d—n you!” was the 
answer of the vagabond. And at the 
time he drew his free fist back for a blow. 
That also was instantly seized by the Doctor, 
who with a dextrous twist which brought a vell 
from his prisoner made him drop the stone, and 
kicked it into river. Then, flinging the man 
from him, he simply remarked, 

“JO not throw any enore stones ; 
dangerous.” 

This quiet equivoque, if possible, infuriated 
the fellow still more. With another oath he 
same back to the Doctor, and bellowed out, 

“Oh, you want to pitch in, do ye?” 

At the same time rolling up his sleeves to 
settle the controversy by his best-known argu- 
ment. It was doomed to a different settlement. 
As the compeers of the man gathered around to 
see fair play, the Doctor, in his usual deep- 
chested tone, remarked, 

‘*You do not use the word ‘pitch in’ in its 
right sense, young man. You mean this by 
it’—at the same time warding off with one of 
those immense arms of his a right-hander aimed 
straight at his face. ‘‘ Yes, very well done; 
but I mean this by it—for instance,” and bring- 
ing down his great hands with a clench on the 
neck and waistband of the man so forcibly that 
he quivered all over, the Doctor lifted him from 
his feet as easily as if he had been a fourteen- 
pound dumb-bell, and pitched him head-foremost 
into the river. 

The majority of the boys were several rods 
further than I out in the river, and I struck for 
them as quickly as possible to be out of the 
way of the rowdy, should he make toward me 
as an object of vengeance. ‘There was little 
enough need for that movement. As he came 
up he uttered the bitterest, most despairing cry 
that Lever heard from man or woman. And 
then we all saw that he could not swim. The 
Doctor, who stood erect by the bulkhead, with 
an air which invited the other paralyzed doz- 
en to come and be ‘pitched in” too, heard 
that shriek with sudden astonishment. He had 
counted certainly on the man’s knowledge of 
swimming in common with his brethren, the 
lesser rats. But this astonishment did not act 
paralytically on him, by any means. For just 
as one of our little marauders came rushing to 
the dock, peered over the edge in an agony of 


same 


it will be 
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terror, and cried out, piteously, ‘‘Save my troth- 
er Tom! he’s drowning!” the Doctor, strij 7 

to his shirt and stockings, went off the pl 

and struck the water close behind his foe. W 
a grasp as strong as that which had punished 
the mka a minute before, he caught him by th 
shoulders, reaching down into the river wi 


ere 
he was disappearing among bubbles, and buoy rr 
him safely to the edge of the wharf. The 

locking his arm around a pile, he lifted his ma 
upon it as on to the round of a ladder, and 

mounted him again upon the dry boards. Thor- 
oughly sobered, but nearly stupefied from ¢] 
sense of his late danger, the fellow stood dr I 
ping for a moment; and then, yells of delight 

pealed from all Dresser Institute above their 

watery campus. 

** Silence!” said the Doctor, in his deepest 
bass, extending his hand authoritatively from th 
tide, like a commanding Neptune. “ He ha, 
had enough without that. What does you 
Reader say about parcere victis ?” ; 

The boys lulled instantly ; but just at that mo- 
ment the very damp member of No. 2 Hose, 
whom their master had saved, came to a gener- 
ous sense of his indebtedness; and picking uy 
the hat which had fallen from his head early in 
the encounter, waved it aloft, and shouted as if 
he had the trumpet at his mouth, 

‘Three cheers and a tiger for Oid Byseps 
and Fourth of July!” 

The electric impulse ran through the whole 
crowd afloat and ashore. For once Dresser li 
stitute and the Townies became of one mind 
and the Doctor climbed to the wharf to shake his 
dripping shaggy head amidst a volley of hurrahs 
which the Latin Reader had no rule against. 

‘**Time’s up!” cried the Doctor. 

We all clambered out, entered our clothes 
and went home. That Fourth of July was ow 
Independence -day in true earnest. While I 
staid at Dresser Institute our bathing was nev- 
er seriously disturbed by the dock-rats again. 
Tom Pollock, of No. 2 Hose, came up to Dresser 
Institute, a few days after his sousing, delivered 
a neat speech of apology and compliment to the 
Doctor, and presented him with a bludgeon of 
hickory three feet and a half long, by as many 
inches thick at the lower end, which he assured 
him had been intended for him and his school 
after another fashion. ‘But now,” Thomas 
Pollock concluded naively, dating from the day 
of the sousing aforesaid, ‘‘I hain’t no further 
use for it, having changed my mind, so it's 
yourn, ef you'll take it.” The Doctor did take 
it and put it in his cabinet of curiosities, slung 
between an Australian boomerang and a Potta- 
watomie tomahawk, whither I have often seen 
him point, saying, with a chuckle to astonished 
parents and guardians who came to regale them- 
selves on the moral tendencies of the Institution, 
‘*A tribute of the savage mind to Learning. 
Spolia opima, Sir!” 

It may be said, and plausibly, that all this 
long recital advances nothing the history either 
of John Heathburn or his Title. Nevertheless 
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it has not been without its intention and its use. 
[o know the boy John it is helpful, perhaps 
strictly necessary, to know the intluences which 
Ass sted to make him. And chief of all those 
ifluences (to his eternal honor be it spoken, in 
is day when the Pedagogue so often belies 
iis name by being not a boy-leader but a boy- 
ver) was that grand old robust modern Greek, 
eodore, or, as we all called him, Agamemnon 
For he was worthy to be 

very king of men. 


as dead as such a 


he was, as 
He is dead years sine 

at 18, be; but I 
e seen strong battlers with the world, whose 


man can 


ids and muscles he taught how t 
yme back and weep upon his } lain, repres¢ nta- 
Then rising the 
I have heard one of 


man who showed me 


crow, 


ive granite tombstone. from 
rass of the burial-ground, 
m say, ‘* There lies the 
iat a lie was worse than to be whipped for it. 
At Dresser Institute then, under Doctor By- 
s, no matter how many years ago, I grew up 
vith John Heathburn and the hundred and fifty 
boys besi les, whwu worshiped iim aud the Doc- 
.. At Dresser Institute happened the 


of the 


inci- 


next chapter. 


Il.—THE FRUIT EXAMPLE. 
I was in John Heathburn’s room one m 


It was ated in 


OF 


rr in situ 
ng ju itu 


S( h ol. 
the 
corner rooms of Dresser Institute, was of 


st betore 


rthwest corner of quadrangle, and, like 


ill the 
liamond shape, having a window at one 
ingle toward the court, and another at 

» one toward the river. John’s ehum was 
George Solero. This boy, with the half Saxon, 
half Spanish name, was « led as to 
blood. His father had been a Cuban consul in 
one of our southern ports, who, marrying the 
sister of John Heathburn’s father, took her back 
him, on his resignation of the office, to 
Matanzas, and died insolvent three months after 
the birth of this only child. The widowed mo- 
ther gave her son the name of her brother 
George Heathburn Solero—returned to th 
with him, and was endeavoring to rear him with 
ill the affectionate help that her own family 
‘ould furnish, when the yellow-fever c: 
resided, and too 


jually ming 


with 


States 


Charleston, where she 
away, leaving the litthe boy an orphan at 
age of three years. From that day George | 
came an inmate of his uncle’s family, and re- 
ceived every care, privilege, and advantage which 
was given to John. 

We three boys were all together in the corner 
room. The summer of the last chapter ha 
given way to one of the briskest of Northern 
winters. I stood by the front window and look- 
ed out, with my arm on John Heathburn’s shoul- 
der. the Hud- 
son, in occasional glimpses at least, half-way 
from the Highlands to the Kaatskills ; and every 
where it was one steel-gray plain of ice, eighteen 
inches thick. Our window framed many pic- 
tures, miles apart. 
pursuing his steady way along the western shore, 
small in tle distance as the minutest fly creep- 


North and south we could see 


Here was a solitary skater, 
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ing on a great here farm-sleicghs slid 


murror ; 


soberly along, carrving the utilitarian 


wheels into their heavy 


of 
cutters shot past the dusky cedar 


gravity 


of their summer winter 


here rows lightning-rap 


the shore, like magic shuttles weaving league- 
long threads, 


** What looking at, 


George Solero, wearily throwing down the Taci- 


are you fellows ?” said 


tus on which he had been engaged since bre 
fast, and coming up toward us 

Well, I don’t wonder ; 

haven't 
confounded Ag 
English bottom 
last week a little chance to 


Both the b ys equally called G 


to stay In this 
rice 
those new 


father. ) 

‘*T had been looking at the i 
John, throwing back a stray lock 
black hai his 
when you spoke, 1 wa 
under the i 
Agamemnon saved the rowdy from it.” 

‘** More fool he!” 
his small f 


swered 
1S crisp 
hingers ; 

thinking 


and the time 


with 


when glorious old 
exclaimed Ge« 

minine upper lip with the 
sian scorn that came of his father’s blo 
saw it done, and hurrdhed at the tim 
but I swear I ¢ 


1est t 


as loud 
the 


as any body ; ouldn’t see us 
of it. One of the sill 
he dog had insulted him, and thr 


life, besides abusing all the Dresser 


ngs in the we rid! 
itened his 


and then, when he had 
{ol 


pleaded self-defense 


very length of his rope 


such a splendid chance to do him quietly, 
and could very easily have 
if he’d been hauled up fe 
risks his life to get him ashore again! I'd have 
let him drown like a 1 served him 
right too!” 

John Heathburn stood still and looked at his 
for a moment, with the blood 
his face to the very forehead, Im 
first at the one, then at the other, 
of shame at listening to such 
It did not come. John 
his strong heart lest it 
and 


r it, why he goes and 


kitten—al 


cousin mantling 
self gazed 
with a sense 
words, and fe aring 
an instant explosion. 
seemed struggling with 
should make him say something too strong, 
then spoke with a quiet earnestness: 

‘*T would not have 


could think 


that my cousin 


such a thing 


‘* I'd like to know w t vou 


exclaimed George, in a fiery 


as 


i 
fee ling 


much by the reserved as the expressed 
of his cousin. ‘* Perhaps you don’t understand 
what I say, so I'll tell you again, a little plain- 
If a man insults me, and God Almighty 
takes the business of paying him up into His 
own hands before I can, I don’t mind 
If he insults me and then hangs, I let 
If he burns up, [ let him burn. If 
he drowns, why he may drown, for all me. And 
that’s just what any insulted fellow of the least 
spirit would $a) By 

John Heathburn took his arm from my shoul- 
der and stood by himself, lifting his hand toward 
the Avenger that his cousin had been talking 


er. 


interfere, 
you. 
him hang. 
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of. In a lesser nature this would have been ges- 
ticulation; with him, unconsciously, powerfully 
dramatic as he was, it was as natural as speech. 

‘**When God Almighty puts my enemy into 
the halter, or the fire, or the water, I believe 
He means nothing less by it than this: ‘John 
Heathburn, you profess to wish to be like Me; 
here is your opportunity. You may let this 
man die who has insulted you; but in his death 
you will die the worse death of the two—you'll 
die to honor, to manliness, to Godlikeness, if 
you can save him and don’t save him.’ And I 
would save him! That’s just what I believe 
any insulted man of the least nobleness would 
say.” 

His lip quivered and he became silent, look- 
ing sadly at his cousin. George took a long 
step toward him, with his black eyes flashing 
and his soft olive face turned crimson. 

**So you mean to say that I haven't the least 
nobleness, do you ?” 

“1 had rather say nothing about it ‘now, 
Cousin George.” 

**'Then take that to make you say it!” As 
he uttered these last words fiercely he brought 
his open hand with its full force flat upon John 
Heathburn’s cheek. The blow rang loud and 
sharp, leaving the spot on which it fell red as 
blood, but every other portion of John’s face was 
deadly pale. The next moment George’s pas- 
sion-fit was over. He would evidently have giv- 
en all he possessed to have the deed undone, 
and retreated with his arms raised before his 
face, uttering a forced laugh, as if he expected 
punishment, and would have warded it by pre- 
tending to have been in play. But even before 
he expected it his cousin’s iron hands were on 
his shoulders. I, though knowing John’s no- 
bleness so well, and having just heard him ex- 
press it, expected to see the insulter tumble head- 


long. Both the boys were of the same age— | 


sixteen—and of the same height, which, in the 
code of school-boy fairness, constituted George 
a fair mark for John’s anger: ‘‘ of his size,” as 
they say, though a pigmy in strength compared 
with him. 

Bat John held him silently for nearly a min- 
ute, looking him full in his cowering face with 
a gaze that flashed like a lion’s. Then he es- 
sayed to speak, but could not; and finally, with- 
out having uttered a syllable, he removed his 
hands from George’s shoulders and strode out 
of the door. I followed him. 
was left to his own reproaches. 

Just then the big bell began tolling to call us 
in to school. John, still unable to speak, went 
by my side as far as the threshold of the great 
study-room, where all intercourse must cease ; 
and there, just before we separated to go to our 
desks, he found words: 

** Arthur,” said he, ‘‘let this be our secret, 
please.” And he went down his aisle, trying 
to hide from the boys already at their seats that 
burning spot upon his pale left cheek by running 
his hand carelessly throngh the curling locks 
that could not cover it. I seem to see him still 
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as plain as then, the beloved and the too soon 
departed, hiding the shame of his weaker cous 1 
rather than any insult which could not possib), 
cling to him. : 
| All that day the cousins had no communic 
tion with each other of any kind. I was in ty 
classes with them—Trigonometry and Greek 
In the latter John was at the head, as inde 
he was in every thing, physical or intellectual] 
George stood second when the recitation began. 
and I third; but when his turn came he made. 
in quick succession, two blunders in the con- 
struction of a sentence, which any boy in th 
Reader could have translated fluently, and went 
down below me and my next neighbor with th: 
most evident intention of being as far as possi- 
ble from the sufferer and the witness of th 
morning’s wrong. At dinner he obtained per- 
mission to change his seat, which was next t 
John Heathburn, on the ground that he had a 
headache, and found it too near the stove. Ih 
the play-ground and on our sliding-hill he aj 
peared at first with the utmost timidity, feeling 
his way among the smaller boys to ascertai) 
whether the knowledge of his insult had becom: 
the property of the school. Then finding, as 
he might have known, that neither John nor J 
had uttered a syllable of the conduct which 
would have sent him to Coventry for the rest 
|of the winter term, he joined in the sports, 
though avoiding us two, and trying in vain to 
conceal his heavy-heartedness. Altogether, he 
was the most miserable of boys during that 
whole day. 

The afternoon session of Dresser lasted from 
two until four o’clock. As the Doctor put down 
| the large hand-bell which rang us in from our 
| class-rooms for dismissal we saw the well-known 
| pleasant twinkle in his eye which announced 
| good news for the boys. He brought his great 
| knuckles down on his table till the inkstand 
bounced—for the little twopenny ruler that tra- 
| dition gives to schoolmasters never seemed to 
| make a noise satisfactory to his ear—and the 
most interested attention being secured he shout- 
ed forth : 

‘*The First Class in Skating—-consisting of 
every body with two capable legs—will recite 
|on the Hudson River immediately after school 

is dismissed. All those who have deficiencies 
|to make up for this day’s recitations may be 
|excused this afternoon, and attend to the mat- 
ter during the evening’s study-hours ; for it is 
the attribute of a good man to be merciful, and 
| -and”—heve the Doctor paused a moment t: 
hunt up some other ethical reason, and, failing, 
abruptly concluded with the real one —‘‘the 
skating is prime! I shall attend you as usual, 
and perhaps try it a little myself. You will 
take the ice at Brick Kiln Dock, and skate uj 
stream. Do not go below; they were cutting 
clear across all day yesterday for the ice-houses 
‘there. School is dismissed. First Division ; 
| Second,” ete., ete. 

Wild with joy, Dresser Institute could hardly 
take its turns at going out. 








About twenty minutes past four we struck 
the ice, with a prospect of a clear hour and a 
half before dark. Sixscore ringing heels, ir 
various stages of muscular and technical devel- 
opment, went flying up the river, danced polkas, 
cut their owners’ names, or set those owners on 
the chilly floor in an attitude known as the 
spread-eagle—according to the stages referred 
to. John Heathburn, as ever, was glorious in 
the character of Dresser’s Admirable Crichton. 
I have known him to turn quietly on his skate- 
heel fifteen times. 
lar feats now, and staid comparatively near the 


He began performing simi- 


wharf, in preference to enjoying the easy, straight- 
Frank Lincoln 
—a lad of about fourteen, who was my especial 


forward sails of the other boys. 


protégé — Dick Eldridge—a boy perhaps still 
younger—and myself skated around him, trying 
to perfect ourselves by his example. 

As for George Solero, he, feeling more and 
more of that self-reproach which had made him 
ill at ease with his companions all day, sen- 
tenced himself to voluntary banishment from 
the rest of the school, who were now, with Doc- 
tor Byseps, well up the river, and began skat- 
ing, with a sort of dogged air, toward the oppo- 
site side of the stream and back again, as if 
cherishing a desperate fondness for being as 
near as possible to the proscribed line of dan- 
ger. He was slight in form, and so might have 
been selected for a lithe, good skater; but his 


indolent, tropical temper in reality fitted him | 


much better for his paternal Matanzas sun than 
our northern ice, so that he never made much 
progress in boys’ winter arts. We four were 
still at our old place near the wharf when he 
returned from the other shore, skating slowly, 
and near, far too near, the edge of the thin skim 
over the ice-house cut, Frank Lincoln was just 
calling out to him, ‘*‘ Look out, George! keep 
further up!” when we saw the treacherous sur- 
face wave up and down beneath his feet, then 
give way in fifty spoke-like cracks, and, with a 
piteous cry, he went under. We all sped to- 
ward him like a shot. 

His head reappeared once, and throwing out 
his arms he made the most terrible efforts at 
propping himself against the solid ice that was 
just north of him, and thus climbing back 
again. But the tide was running the other 
way, down, and swept him from his support re- 
sistlessly. When we reached the furthest limit 


that we dared to venture, we saw two yards be- | 


yond us eight deep furrows, side by side, plowed 
by desperate nails in their last agony, and still 
beyond the shining black hair of George Solero, 
floating upward from below. 


Even I, though one of the older boys, stood 
paralyzed for the moment like the younger ones. 
John alone was calm, collected, and silent. 


stripped off his skating-jacket and vest, un- 

buckled his instep straps and pulled off his 

boots. Then feeling in the pocket of the vest, 

he drew out of that boys’ omnium-gatherum a 
Voi. XXVIII.—No. 165.—Z 
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jin that 
| Heathburn ! 


There was the | 
usual clamor of ‘‘ Get a board!” “‘ Bring a rope!” | 
| equalities are balanced. 


|the error of the weak one. 
} that brave cheek and that frail soul be washed 
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stout hemp line which had remained there since 
This h 


fastened into one of the button-holes of his pan- 


the earlier autumn’s pickerel fishing. 


taioons, placed the coil in my hands, said, ** For 
God’s sake don’t let go! pay out and keep taut; 


and then sprung into the bitter waters where 
George had gone down. 

all that followed like a 
I only know that I mechanically obeyed 
him; felt him swimming strongly downward 
with the tide Then 
pulled 
took all 
ls into the ice 
leaning backward, to hold it in n 


To this day seems 


dream. 
and toward the bottom. 
came a halt; the line slackened a little; 


suddenly taut again; shook so that it 


my strength, driving my hee and 


lV hands; slac k- 
ened again; kept slacking, and I began to wind 
in. 

** Is it any heavier?” whispered little Lincoln 
with bloodless lips. 

** Yes,” was all I could 
out at least fifteen feet, 
agony with which I was « 
so slow ly ! The mom swelled 
Still the line slacked ; 
ming still. 

‘*My God!” I cried in my soul, “ keep him 
up! Keep him up a little longer!” And, by- 
and-by, John Heathburn’s head came through 
the hole—his eyes shut tight as in death, but his 


say. had reeled 


and oh the fearful 
wind ba 
to a 


John was swim- 


mpelled to 


hts ille- 


time. 


| great right arm beating the icy water back with 


hammer strokes, his left motionless, but the iron 
muscles of the shoulder swelling so that they 
rounded out his clinging shirt. He drew in 
the blessed air with a loud gasp, and called to 
me, 

‘** Quickly, but not too quick—it may snap; 
and it’s nearly too late for George now!” 
moment he not 


Even 


could think of John 


The 


stout 


next moment, and the burden of that 
left arm was visible. With the long wo- 


| manly, jet eyelashes raying down upon his ashen 
| cheek, his thin, fine nostrils pinched and mo- 


tionless, the straight, black locks clinging in 
glistening ribbons to his face, his white lips shut 
upon each other in a frosty agony, George 
Solero emerged from that treacherous well of 
death. 
braced by holding to each other’s hands in line, 


Another moment and we three boys, 


|drew the two over the slippery edge and took 


them in our arms. 
not answer. 


I spoke to John, he could 
**Q my God! is he dead?” 
As they lay upon our breasts, equally silent 


| and motionless, we could not say in our agony 


that either or both would ever speak to us again. 
The insulted and the insulter, the lost and the 
saviour, seemed both alike to have gone up into 
that Presence where Life’s base and heroic in- 
And the only prayer 
of faith that I could think of in the silence of 


| that terrible dream was: 
Quicker than I shall take to say it, he had | 


‘* My God, if these two be with Thee, let the 
Christlikeness of the noble one make forgotten 
Let the spot on 


out by the water where the brave one died for 
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enemy save him indeed !” 


We carried the two motionless forms ashore 
The workmen, though 
**townies,” forgot all mean differences, and 
melting out of their rough shells, became gen- 


into the brick - kiln. 


tly kind and helpful as mothers, 


garments to new-dress the drowned. 


By the most diligent use of all the proper | 
means, both the boys, thank God, were resusci- | 
John Heathburn was the first to move, 
possessing the more powerfully reactive consti- 
tution, and having been under water the shorter 
His very first words were, ‘‘ Is he dead?” 
And when we told him that we hoped not, but 
feared that he might be, all exhausted as the 
brave boy was, it was hard enough for us to pre- 
vent him from spending his remaining strength 


tated. 


time. 


in labor for George with us. 


tireless efforts. 
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the frail one. Let him who perished to save his 


They brought | 
us boards and placed them on horses, then as- 
sisted us to lay our burdens down tenderly, and 
robbed themselves of their own warm woolen 


Half an hour 
elapsed, during which the chest of the weaker 
boy heaved more and more regularly under our 
John, lying on his rude bed, 
clasped his hands and thanked God, while for 








——_. 
fire of your wildest 
for at this moment of your life words 
will not come, and even could they, they would 
wrong, not help the moment. It is a time when 
the Past of the soul must grow clear and fair by 
silence. : 

Thus, in water and in fire—the water in 
which he braved death, the fire of that new life 
which burned on his face from the lips of a 
saved soul, was the mark on«John Heathburn’s 
| cheek forever blotted out. And he was avenged. 


away, purge it out with the 
kisses ; 


Ill.—A HERITAGE OF RUIN. 

Many summers and winters had gone since 
the walls of Dresser Institute bid me good-by— 
seeming to look with a human sadness at our 
parting. 
to either as second or principal. The world 
outside of my school and succeeding college ap- 
peared much more of an everyday sort of affair 
than I had found it in even their routine life. 
Its dramatic interest often dragged; and some- 
times I indulged the bitter reflection, common 
to many young men who have not the wealth 
to buy and doubt their strength to win a princi- 
pal part, that I was only a scene-shifter in the 


the first time in my life I saw the big tears roll | play, and could well be spared by those who 
down his cheeks, and presently George Solero | were walking their prond hour on the stage. 


opened his eyes. 


in their strange clothing stoking the lurid fires, 
saw the blackened beams of the kiln above him, 
and the begrimed faces of the rough, kind 
fellows who were then taking their turn at 


the work for his life, and at the same time the | 
fierce self-reproachings which all day he had | 


felt in silence returned with tenfold intensity, 

mingling with his physical pangs. I did not 

wonder then—and I understood him, though he 

could not complete his sentence—when he said, 

wildly, in that passionate, Southron tone of his: 
“Am I in —?” 


John heard his cousin, and leaping with his | 


old vigor from the boards where he lay, caught 
George in his arms. 

**No, my dear boy! You are on earth with 
those who love you, and God be thanked!” 

**Who saved me?” 

His cousin did not—could not—answer a 
word. But from all our lips at once broke 
forth in one impassioned voice, ‘‘ John Heath- 
burn!” 

Yes, that is right. Borrow from woman her 
tenderest, intensest sign, and be manly, man- 
lier than ever, still. It is meet, George Solero, 
that you dew those noble saviour hands with 
kisses—those hands that were wet with icier 
caresses, well-nigh with the dews of death, for 
you. Yes! kiss that pure forehead that for 
your sake looked straight at Eternity and was 
not ashamed or afraid. And for once let none 
with the name of Man call this tropical fire of 
yours effeminate, as you stamp with your lips 
that cheek where yet has hardly died out the 
red of the morning’s wrong—kiss the stain 


An expression of bitter pain | Nevertheless, like the pendulum, by one labo- 
and terror convulsed his face ; he looked wildly 
all around him, saw the unknown workmen 


rious tick at a time through all the days and 
nights I had reached what might be called the 
striking point of my existence. 1 had worked, 
namely, till I was ready to work. In a subor- 
dinate office, upon one of the New York dailies, 
I had supported myself while I studied unti! 
now, on the first day of June, 185—, I found 
myself with a diploma from the Twenty-third 
Street College of Medicine in my pocket, and 
eight hundred thousand souls lying around me 
with bodies in various stages of dilapidation 
covering them, all of whom employed other 
men to do the mending. Truly, quoth I, a 
vast prospect and a glittering ! 

In all this time I had seen John Heathburn 
| but once. He was settled in Norfolk, a part- 
ner in his wealthy father’s large business. Five 
years after we both left Dresser Institute did 
glorious old King Agamemnon fall before a 
greater king than he. But not a King of Ter- 
rors. He died bravely, piously, simply, and 
quickly too, as all men of his physique do. 
One Sunday he sat at the head of his boy-troops 
listening to old Dominie Millverse upon the 
| text, ‘“* Prepare to meet thy God”—the next 

Wednesday and he had met Him, his whole 
| life having been one steadfast preparation. He 
| died without speaking any last words; he left 
behind him deeds to which there is no end. It 
was at the funeral that I clasped for the first 
time again the hand of John Heathburn. 
Body and soul he was just the man that glad- 
dened old Agamemnon in the germ—the same, 
amplified, as then, in the vigor of all that is 
best in manliness. And yet, as he on one side 
and I on the other stood head pall-bearers, I 
felt his strong arm shake with something tha’ 


} 
| 
| 
| 














was not the weight of our great master’s aban 
ioned dwelling. 

Though so far apart we had kept up a corre- 
spondence with each other to a degree of regu- 
larity which is unusual in school-boy friends. 
And now, as on this first day of June I stood 
with my diploma in my pocket, I was expecting 
a letter from him. When I reached my lodg 
ings from the office of the last professor whose 
signature I had to obtain to the document I 
vas not disappointed. An envelope post-marked 
Norfolk, and directed in his well-known hand, 
looked cheerfully up from my table awaiting 
me. I tore it open and read: 
My pear ArTut 


. y this time you will b 
es of Maculapi 


18 You deserve th I know 
igly without pinching! While I speak 
thus playfully I have reason not to; for, 


tandir 
in the sh 
may they fit you sn 
in the first place 

among all that gre p with 1 

nd I know well that lif 
» laughing matter. Y 

r you inherit, rejoices in « 


wainer’s business, and makes 


f that vast Babylon of 5 


so very a Lynn, wher many pairs is 


tees of his art, tha ) re ¥ 
y much ¢ 
at le 


fore three 


pportunity of w 
ist for the present. I 
‘clock, 
i fain persuade me 


uring y 

have a lar 

and sol'll be briefer 
nne oJ 

write t y 1 One ot 

moved to Key West, 

nor, so far as I can learn, 


r physi 
and his place is no 
likely to be f 
have spoken to my father and 
it citizens about y 
lip with you so well enables and warrants me to 
and they all concur th me that you would be wel 
1, and could not do better than to come on directly 
of cour be the diffi 

ppose ry young man such as y 
lort experience P , the lack 
That | need not say you will never 
I am 80 anxious 


re will, 


which 


ilties in your 


a , etc... etc., save on 

mendation 

ence. to have you avail yourself « 

hance that you will see I have taken the libert 
ir f 


PY that + 1 


forgive it from me) of loan you 
for $159. I don’t kn 

funds just now to enable you t 
make the start, and if possibl 
ish in this; for be 


more, poor Geo! 


7 ck } 


» wind up in New York and 
you must do it. 
sides my longing so mich to see y 
gain. I beg y 

of the next three or four stea 
haste, but most affectionately, 


I am self 
yu once 
let me 


ry li a 


expect you by one 


I considered this letter for ten minutes, and 
then severed my connection with the paper by a 
note to the editors thereof, resigning my humble 
position in the corps, so delicately worded that 
the shock to their feelings was as light as possi- 
ble. I mailed it, and then felt like the little 
boy who jumped off the main truck before he 
had struck the water. I had voluntarily knocked 
away the props of my only present support, and 
stood looking at hunger and nakedness over a 
fence consisting of one hundred and fifty dollars 
debit and a decent wardrobe plus my faith in 
God, John Heathburn, and Arthur Grosvenor. 
A man of worldly habits who counts his distance 
from those grim companions by the flight of 
eagles (solid currency) would have been uncom- 
fortable. I never could acquire such habits, 
and was comfortable. I had nothing to ‘“ wind 
up,” having lived on the principle that my own 
soda-biscuit and Croton assimilated better than 
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Mr. Delmonico’s steaks and Chablis, which that 
still hold a legal lien upon 
after they had been converted into my physical 


gentleman might 


tissues. 
Iherefore rods 


ra 


very 


my household and 
deck of the 


and 


goods I sto m the next 
in due time arrived at 
hn Heathburn standing on 

Notwithstanding the 
at ie 
steamer for the next 


steamer for folk, 
that port to find J 
the wharf await 
earnestness of his invitation, and the fact tl 
had resolved t ery 
month in expectation of seeing me step forth, he 
much surprised at His 


hearty wel ym 


s, for 
ither’s house. Every 


was my promptness, 
ome instantly made Norfolk | 


He insisted uyx 


nh my taking up my quarter 
the present at least, at his f 


body would be d« ght ad to see m¢ 1, and 
everv body when I reached that pleasant me 


a mile out of town up Hampton Roads, seemed 


anxious to fulfill his promise. 


The family was a small one. 
had been dead for many years, ¢ 


never I ; iva sister o1 


none, a hn ld was thus c ym pos 
iis father, rs olero, and himself, with a 


ancient n, very prim and very kin 


who ac ed according the traditional wont 


nd, 


relatin ousekeeper, familiar fric 


nt family of 
B her and the cousin hous 


} 


eived he most unobtrusi\ 


was ret 
dial hospit 


ainner, 1 W made ng les aiter him 


there were two red spots on the cheek-bones of 
the presidin yusil hich idia- 
vil 
been ill 
vering still 
I noticed at that dinner 
left 


with a ze- 


came not of rs 


she answered with « 


tions from t 


that I young 


stiffness th gentleman had 
for several days, and though now rece 
confined to his room. 
also that when the wine came to John, he 
it untasted and passed the decante1 
pellant motion as if he loathed its touch. 

The evening was cool, fair, and moonlight 
After we had 
taken our sociable coffee and smoked our Orono- 
ko, Mr. Heathburn excused himself and went 
up stairs, while John proposed a stroll over the 
place. I assented gladly, having had for several 


days no further scope for the practice of Peripa- 


rose from the chairs where we 


tetic Philosophy than was afforded by the slip- 
pery deck of a little steamer. Arm in arm we 
rambled through the pleasant locust and horse- 
chestnut avenues, talking of the dear old days at 
Dresser, of Doctor Byseps and the boys, the one 
now lifted to his fuller manhood in the land of 
great light, the others struggling toward that 
height, more or less followed by our loving eyes, 
through their checkered way of sun and shadow 
And imperceptibly our thoughts and talk again 
came back to George Solero. 

‘*What has he been doing since we left the 
Institute ?’’ I was just asking, when we came to 
the little settlement of negro houses, merry with 
banjos and shuffling heels, that basked in the 
moonlight sifted between great pine boughs. 
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And while I heard all this reveling I saw one 
of the cabins lying in a confused heap of charred 
ruins, which still sent up blue curls of smoke, 
telling of a recent fire. Around the black tim- 
bers, among heaps of ashes and burned house- 
hold utensils, were little darkeys of all ages play- 
ing, and making the woods ring with their 
shouts, as they discovered some new plaything 
in a ruined pot-hook or a big fire-eaten spike. 

**You ask me what George has been doing,” 
said John, in a bitter voice that was very un- 
like him. ‘‘ Look there!” 

‘*Why, what do you mean? Doing what?” 

“That burned-down house that you see—the 
houseless family whom you don’t see—an old 
crippled woman of eighty, mother of half these 
servants, taken from her bed and carried out on 
her son’s shoulders at one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, while his wife and three little children fol- 
lowed him clinging to his skirts in terror, and 
the six only bringing themselves off with life- 
long scars, clothing, house, all being lost behind 
them!” 

**But I don’t understand you—what accident 
caused it all? who did it?” 

**My cousin—George Solero!” 

“*Good Heavens! You don’t mean to tell me 
that he has become deranged ?” 

‘*T wish [ could say that, and mean it in the 
ordinary sense. He is worse than a man de- 
prived of his reason by Heaven—he has de- 
prived himself of it—he is, I must say it, an in- 
veterate, so far as man can see, a hopeless 
drunkard!” 

‘*But what about his connection with this 
house-burning ?” 

** Our Sam, who lived there, is the coachman. 
A more perfectly upright, faithful servant never | 
breathed. George had been off on a drink- | 
ing bout for three days, with some of the very 
most abandoned characters in the neighborhood. 
There was Tom Farrall, a noted cock-fighter ; 
and Jem Bassett, keeper of a low, sailor-swin- | 
dling groggery in Gosport; and three or four 
others, who are sunk so deep in the mire of 
their earthly hell that even ordinarily depraved 
drunkards won’t associate with them; and 
George fell in with them, and was directly taken | 
in tow. I can’t believe that in his sober mo- | 
ments—which, God knows! are far between— 
he would have deliberately chosen them to go 
on a spree with; but he has become so broken- | 
down in nerve that a couple of horns of rum 
quite deprive him of responsibility. So my idea 
is that they happened purposely to be lounging 
around some comparatively decent, or less in- | 
decent, place where he was drinking, and | 
pounced on him as soon as he had become in- | 
capable of discriminating. When he left home | 
he had been keeping pretty straight for a week, | 
and we began to hope a little for him once more. 
He told father, who happened to be the only one | 
in the house at the time, that he felt the need | 
of a little relaxation, and was going away for a 
day’s shooting up the river. I hope in my soul | 
that he believed that was what he meant to do; 
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a 
but no one can tell—he doesn’t hesitate to ]i, 


flatly nowadays. At any rate, he took with him 
my best double-barreled fowling-piece, having 
lost his own somewhere the last time he was 
out: and father, desiring to feel, or appear to 
feel, full confidence in him, gave him all the 
money he had about him —fifteen or twenty 
dollars—saying to him, the very last thing 
he stood on the veranda, ‘Dear George. re. 
member your weakness, and don’t touch a drop 
of the cursed stuff while you're gone.’ George 
answered that the last glass had touched his 
lips—damning himself if the assertion wasn’t 
true. You can imagine that such a promis: 
as that didn’t very much increase my father’s 
hopefulness ; but he tried to look on the bright 
side, and let him depart without a word like re- 
proof. Well, the upshot of it all was that he 
never came back for three days, and then his 
last cent was gone. He had sold the gun for 
rum, or bet it away at a drunken game of bluff; 
he had pledged his very vest, and the watch his 
mother left him; his diamond shirt-studs either 
went the same way, or were stolen from him; 
and he was raving mad with delirium tremens 
The least hardened of all his villainous associ- 
ates, Tom Farrall, brought him back as far as 
the lodge, and there left him to rave his way to 
the house as well as he could. I was standing 
at the door when he came up, and the very first 


as 


thing he did on seeing me was to raise his arms, 
supposing in his craze that he still held the gun, 
and take imaginary aimat me. Then he waited 


| & moment, seemed to hear the report and feel the 


piece recoil; and seeing me stand looking at him 
as before, cried out, ‘ Why don’t you fall? T hit 
your heart, and thought you went to h—I, where 
I meant to send you before me!’ ” 

‘** Horrible! horrible!” I exclaimed, hardly 
believing my ears. 

‘You may well say horrible! I ran out on 
the gravel where he stood, and caught him up in 
my arms easier than I would have done when we 
were at school, for he is emaciated to a shadow, 
and while he glared at me with eyes that seem- 
ed leaping from their sockets, and shrieked, 
‘Don’t touch me, fiend! I’m as low down as | 
can get in the fire now!’ I carried him into the 
house, up stairs to his room, and laid him on the 
bed. Shrunken as he is, it brought the sweat 
out all over my face to hold him. His fearful 
struggles and cries brought up all the servants ; 
father and cousin, thank Heaven, were spared 
the agony of seeing and hearing him, being both 
down in town for the day; and we took our 
turns in keeping him on the bed till he wearied 
himself out, and fell into a slumber, which last- 
ed twenty-four hours—a slumber, I say, but 
every now and then, at intervals of from ten te 
forty minutes, he went into fierce convulsions, 
tried to break away—now crying that the judg- 
ment was come, and a great black fiend was 
branding his forehead with the word ‘ Lost’— 
now saying that a red-hot rock was falling on his 
head from heaven, and now full of the idea that 
he was chased by lions and tigers through laby- 
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rinths that had no end, over precipices, and into 
wells of boiling lead. I have seen him suffer 


awfully before, but I never knew what horror 
meant till that time.” 

‘‘But did you have no medical help? didn’t 
vou administer any sedative ?” 


“Yes; we got a doctor up from town, who 
gave him a dose of Indian Hemp—‘ Cannabis,’ 
I believe, he called it—but it only made lim 
vilder, and, if possible, put him into greater 
wony.” 

“Of course! 
those of liquor are most fearful. 


It is a drug whose effects after 
I remember 
its nearly proving fatal in the hospital once; 
but excuse me, go on.” 

‘¢ The fact is, we didn’t dare to give him opium, 
which is the only other adequate sedative that 
seems to be known. It was tried once before, 
when he was suffering from the after-effects of 
1 debauch, and though it relieved him at the 
time, his knowledge of its effects made him sub- 
stitute it after that for liquor, as I shall tell 
vou; and he was tending to the still worse hell 
if possible of that awful narcotic, when a sup- 
per, arranged by his friends, turned him to liquor 
again. But I have my suspicions that he has 
been alternating the two ever since. To re- 
turn to the account I was giving you. Toward 
lawn the next morning he began to gain pos- 
session of his faculties. Sam, the coachman, 
was sitting up alone with him. Besides being 
a good he’s a very powerful man, and George 
was by this time so quiet that we fancied one 
attendant was enough to take care of him. As 
soon as he could talk coherently he felt the 
fierce thirst for rum come on again, and be- 
sought Sam, for the love of God, to go down to 
Norfolk and get him a bottle. For of course 
our cellar and pantry were locked up, and the 
keys put in safe hands as a precautionary meas- 
ure for our very lives. Sam told him respect- 
fully that it was against the Doctor’s orders for 
him to have any thing stronger than the weak 
sangaree, which had been mixed to assuage his 
thirst. Still George pleaded with him—offered 
him trinket after trinket that was in his bureau 
until he had reached a value not far from a hun- 
dred dollars—told him that as soon as he was able 
to rise he would give him that amount in mon- 
But Sam remained firm. ‘ Massa George,’ 
said he, ‘if you were to kill me I couldn’t do 
what I think’ would kill you.’ Then George 
tried threats, and Sam told me that he also 
struck him several times on the head, though 
not till I'd cross-examined it out of him, seeing 
the strip of plaster on the place where a heavy 
boot-heel hit him, and when he spoke there were 
tears in his eyes. ‘And Aim to go and do dat 
—him, de dear little fellah dat I used to be so 
proud of, and sot on de fuss hoss he ever rode, 
goin’ round with him and callin’ him my little 
king, showin’ his pretty black eyes to all de 
hoys, bress his heart!’ So at last George in his 
agony drank the whole pitcher of sangaree at 
one draught, and with an awful curse upon 
Sam sank into a heavy sleep again. You know 


ev. 


849 
the vindictiveness of George's nature—how it 
used to show itself at Dresser, mingled with so 
many contending generous impulses. I used 
think he'd o 


came to be 


to itgrown it, and that when he 
he good qualities would 
but it hasn't 


state at which 


man ¢t 
take the 

And in the 
1, I can't 


judgment in my estimate of him. 


strengthen and 
proved so. 


rein; 
worst 
he’s arrive help pity’s triumphing over 
The evil’s 
in his blood. He makes me think many times 
His fa- 
the most terrible passions, 
was a hard drinker all the latter part of his life, 

apoplexy brought on by an- 


of the old Greek idea of family fate. 


ther was a man of 


and died in a fit of 
ger with one of his servants for some trivial of- 
fense. He made my poor aunt very wretched. 
And his father had been a drunkard before him. 
So that this fearful cumulative impulse to evil 
has descended into George from two ruined gen- 
erations. I sometimes doubt whether his moral 
responsibility has ever been that of a sane man 
Let's 
walk toward the house, and I’ll finish this long 
account 


But the night air is getting a little chilly. 


as we £0. 

** All the next day George slept with fewer 
disturbances, and we hoped he was getting on 
At nightfall he woke, seemed more 
natural, and took some nourishment. Then he 
went to sleep quietly again; and I suppose that 
the anxiety of Job, the waiter, who was taking 
At 
room for a few mo- 
returned found 
All the clothes were on the chair at the 


pretty well. 


his turn at watching, relaxed. 
toward midnight he left the 


and 


any rate, 


ments, when he George 
gone. 
foot of the bed except a pair of pantaloons and 
slippers. Job supposed, consequently, that his 
charge had not gone far, and for a quarter of an 
hour felt no uneasiness about him. But when 
the time grew on and he did not return, in con- 
siderable anxiety Job went out to look for him. 
Finding him nowhere in the house, he pursued 
his search ab« 
fruitlessly. 
me he heard the clock in the kitchen strike one, 
and simultaneously a loud cry of ‘ Fire!’ rang 
Half 


frightened out of his wits, the boy looked around 
and saw the flames rolling up among the branch- 


yut the grounds for an hour, still 
Just as he was returning to arouse 


from the direction of the negro houses. 


es of the pines. In a moment every body in the 
My father and I were first 
Just as we came up to the place 


house was awake. 
at the fire. 
where I first showed you the ruins, such an aw- 
ful sight met our eyes as we shall never forget. 
In his pantaloons alone, with his breast and 
back all bare, the shirt hanging from it in shreds, 
George ran out from the crackling pines. His 
face, breast, and arms were blackened with coal 
and smoke; in his hand he swung a blazing 
pine-knot, and he laughed wildly like a demon. 
I could hardly keep my father from falling on 
him and putting an end to his miserable life, 
even crazy and irresponsible as he knew him to 
be, so shocked and infuriated did the sight make 
him. ‘It was 1!’ cried George; ‘I roasted the 
black devil that let me roast with hell inside me, 
and wouldn't give me a drop to cool my tongue!’ 
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‘¢ Happily, as I told you, all the inmates of 
the house escaped with their lives, though sav- 
ing nothing else, and badly burned. We en- 
joined our servants not to speak a word to a 
soul off the place about George’s agency in the 
fire, for they, every one of them, couldn’t help 
knowing it. On the morrow we immediately 
set about building Sam a nice new house next to 
the coach-house ; a stone building this time, that 
could not be burned, to pay him for his suffer- 
ings; and brought George back that same night 
to the house. He has been in his room ever 
since; and a more utterly broken, miserable, 
despairing soul never lived under God’s heaven. 
A violent fever immediately set in upon him, 
and he is so wasted that I Coubt if he ever rises 
from it. It’s a dreadful thing to say, but per- 
haps it’s better he should not.” 

** Will it be unadvisable for me to see him?” 

‘*No, I don’t think so; but I'll ask father, 
and if he consents, you will have the most pain- 
ful privilege of your lifetime. I don’t think you 
would know George now if you did see him. 
It's eight years ago this summer since he part- 
ed from you last, and he has been going down, 
down, down ever since.” 

**But what has he been doing—I mean in 
the way of profession or business—any thing?” 

** Every thing. When he was expelled from 
William and Mary’s College for a most exagger- 
ated and passionate insult to a professor, father’s 
influence got him a place in the office of one of 
the first lawyers in Richmond. He staid there 
for a year, during which he got into several dis- 
graceful street brawls, and was absent from his 
studies for days at atime. His preceptor knew 
of this, but bore with him for the family’s sake, 
and did all that a man could to reform him 
without avail. George was easily affected; 
often, when his antagonism was not excited, ac- 
knowledged his fault with many tears, but still 
went down. He seemed to be possessed; he 
had no more control of himself than an infant. 
As he said to the lawyer once, he had an anvil 
chained to each foot, and there was no swim- 
ming for him. At the close of the year an ec- | 
centric impulse seized him—though totally un- 
prepared, he went into the examination for ad- 
mission to the bar, that came on then, trusting | 
to his good, or rather evil, genius to carry him 
through. He failed, ignominiously, as he might 
have expected, and in a paroxysm of despair 
went off on a spree that lasted a week. That 
closed his trial of the law. 

‘«Then he made an experiment in your profes- 
sion. For six months he seemed studying as- 
siduously in the office of the physician whose 
vacant place we wish you to fill. The Doctor 
gave us good accounts of his progress ; he came 
home regularly from town every evening in the 
carriage that brought father to dinner, and 
seemed to have abandoned drink entirely. He 
had his books in his room, here at home, and | 
studied very often nearly all night. I never 
saw him interested so long in any one pursuit. 
All this time he was growing paler and thinner, | 
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his eyes assumed a hollower, more wild), it 
tense look, and we began to fear for his brair 

Father and I repeatedly counseled him not to 
sit up so late at night; to finish his study i; 
the daytime. His answer always was that he 
could work better at night, that he couldn't 
sleep, that he was not hurting himself, and tha: 
now he was resolved to wipe out all the past | 

becoming great in this profession. But we used 
to say, ‘If you eat and sleep so little as you d 
now, you will be in your own grave before vou 
can save any one else from his.’ He always 
shook his head and replied with a sadness that 


now makes me believe he had my idea of his 
family fate: ‘The grave is not a bad place 
some things above-ground are much wors: 
I have seen my tender-hearted, impulsive fathe: 
absolutely shed tears when he repeated this an 
swer of George’s, and told us how kindly he al- 
ways took his admonitions nowadays, in spit 
of the painful irritability under which he seemed 
to labor. ‘But,’ at last said my father, ‘we 
can not have him die now that he has just re- 
formed and is doing so nobly in his studies; he 
must live to be an honor to himself and the poor 
dear mother, who, I have no doubt, rejoices 
over him where she has gone. I will speak to 
Doctor Parley about him.’ 

‘*So he did speak. ‘ You must take care of 
your student; he is very ambitious, and I’m 
afraid he’s killing himself with overtasking of 
the brain by late study.’ ‘Ah! do you thinl 
it’s that?’ answered the Doctor, shaking his 
head, sadly. ‘Why, what else do you think it 
is?’ inquired father. Then Doctor Parley took 
him to a little drug-store, in a quiet, unfrequent- 
ed part of town, and showed him on its entries 
six and a quarter pounds of laudanum sold to 
George Solero within the last five months. So 
that all this time he had been living on that 
stimulus while he studied, at the average rate 
of half an ounce a night. Doctor Parley had 
suspected it for a long time, and made inquiries, 
quietly, of all the other apothecaries in Norfolk 
before he bethought himself of this shop: and 
there, with the greatest difficulty, he wormed the 
truth out of an errand-boy who had been bribed 
to keep George’s secret. This discovery almost 
broke my father’s heart, loving my cousin as he 
does; I am glad to say like a son; but’ not so 





; much as the solemn denial which George per- 


sisted in, in the very face of the’ plain proofs 
To such depths of degradation, such utter anni- 
hilation of the moral sense, does that damnable 
narcotic sink men, that I am not sure but he 
really argued himself into the belief that he had 
not used it. Father then put him under the 
eare of Doctor Parley as a patient, and tried 
every means to break him gradually from the 
indulgence, at the same time persuading him to 
keep up his studies. After miserable sufferings 
here at home, I hoped, though I couldn’t tell pos- 
itively, that he had become free from it. But as 


soon as his stimulus failed him, study seemed 
to become altogether impossible, and in his de- 
spair he went back to drink once more. 


Thus 





ended the six months’ stru rele toward your pro- 
fession. 

‘*He was a good and 
even if he hadn’t been, father would have made 
this last effort to put him into a position of re- 
spectability. He an invoice clerk in 
our counting-house nearly a year ago; but there 
was not the slightest dependence to be plac d 
upon him. He has the finest talents 
versatile mind, capable of winning him eminence 


aecountant by nature ; 


became 


the most 


n any work of life he chose to lay his strength 
to; but he lacks the morale. ‘The very spine 
of manhood, the keystone of our nature’s arch, 
is utterly deficient in him. Oh, Arthur! I love 
that poor boy like a brother this very hour, after 
all the past, yet hell seems burning in his blood, 
breaking out afresh in some new spot, when We 
have quenched it in the last one. I can see no 
way to keep it from finally devouring him.” 
John Heathburn finished this terrible history 
just as we struck into the horse-chestnuts that 
guarded the way to the house. He ceased not 
only because the story was complete, but be- 
cause he could not command his voice for an- 
other word. His arm, locked in mine, drew it 
close to his heart, and his pure, noble face worked 
convulsively, as if that heart were choking itself 
down. I walked silently at his side for a mo- 
ment, and then uttered, thinking aloud more 
than talking, ‘‘I believe that, with God's help, 
I can save him.” John looked into my eyes 
with inquiring wonder. I went on: ‘‘ Even in 
my short medical experience I have witnessed 
at least a dozen cases like his. In some of 
them the results to other lives and happiness 
were quite as terrible. In all of them the men 
and the women (for two-thirds of them were the 
last, and are still, by the general average, though 
you start to hear it, in New York) were just as 
near the bottom of their earthly hell 
And these cases have been my peculiar 


he. 
study ; 
indeed the subject is a specialty to which I hope 
to devote my medical life, For old remem- 
brance’ sake I think that my utmost strength 
would be called forth by this case, and if you 
and your father are satisfied that it is best, I 
will take George Solero into my own hands.” 
Without saying any thing more upon the sub- 
ject we entered the house and I retired to rest, 
being very tired. I do not know how long I 
had been asleep when a light in my room, and 
that indescribable 
looked at steadily, 
bed. There were 


as 


fascinating sense of being 
woke me. I sprang up in 
two persons in the room. 
One was a young negro man employed as a 
house servant. The other, a white man, appar- 
ently about thirty-five years of age, whom I did 
not remember ever to have seen before. His 
step was irresolute and tottering, his eyes dull 
as death, deeply cavernous, and marked with 
crows-feet at the corners. His mouth was tight- 
ly shut, as if by some spasm of great pain; two 
mottled spots of livid red and chalky white 
marked his high cheek-bones; the rest of his 
face was a mortal sallow, and but for his jet 
black matted hair, which straggled wildly over 
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his forehead to his very eyebrows, I should not 


lave supposed him even as young as thi 


When 


ke the servant seemed entreating him 
ind the 
him off with trembling, passionate hands, 


to my ed- 


I we 


pers » leave 


gestures 


t room, but 
; 

i 

retreating from the doo 


‘what's the meaning of all 


but I was trvin 


ick to bed and 
not ‘sturb you!” 
That seemingly middle-aged man was G 


Solero. 


orge 
*“Go out, Cato; go out, I tell vou! 
be hard for you if you don’t n 

‘Yes, Cato,” I 


awake, 


It will 
im 

interrupted, becoming wider 
** You may leave Mr. Solero. 
be responsible for you, 


I will 
Return to his room and 
we prefer to bi “4 

The negro obeyed and shut the 
him. 


stay till I come for you: alone 


door behind 


I held out my hand, and, driving all surprise 
from my face, said, 

**Come and sit down by my bed. Iam very 
glad you came to see me, dear George.” 

** Don’t say that, Arthur Grosvenor! Don’t 
say that, or I'll think you are in hell too and fly 
from you! ‘There’s one fiend who always says 
‘I am glad to see you,’ whenever I come 
into the fire where he stays, and he is the fear- 
fulest of all! The grisliest of all, with a soul 
and a clutch like cold iron! He grasps me by 
the spine and [I lie in his arms like a dead baby, 


to me, 


though within me I’m shrieking my heart to 
Then he 
keeps whispering into my ear, as if he were 
speaking icicles and droy s of hot lead, ‘J’m glad 
There are other fiends that don’t 
say that, that are humanly mad and hateful: I 
hug them, I kiss them, but when I come to him 
IknowI'min hell! ‘Z’mgladto see you!’ Qh, 
oh!” 

It is impossible to represent the tone in which 
George Solero spoke these last words. The only 
approach to describing his manner is to say sim- 
ply that they let me lower into the knowledge 
of abysmal terror than I had gone in all the ex- 
periences of my life. Rather did the fiend speak 
through him with his own voice than he for the 
fiend. A convulsion of agony went through his 
whole gaunt frame as he stopped, and communi- 
cated itself to me in a quick shudder. 

‘‘ Say that you would shun me like the pesti- 
lence! Say that if you came upon me at a 
street corner you would turn and flee as from a 
mad dog! Say that if you had known what I 
am, and that I was in this house, you would not 
have dared to enter it even to save John Heath- 
burn from dying! Say that even now you sit 
quaking in your bed as if the room were full of 
serpents, and I the slimiest, sharpest-fanged, 
quickest-darting, longest, strongest coiled, most 
poisonous of them all; that you fear me with a 
mad fear, that you loathe me, curse me back to 
my perdition, but don’t say those horrid words, 


pieces where nobody can hear me. 


10 Seé you! 
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‘I'm glad.’ Hellis glad. When I used to hear 
them talk of heaven—when I thought there was 
a heaven—I believed that was glad too: but let 
earth be full of wild weeping, and wringing of 
hands, and hung in funeral mourning when I 
come back to walk it for a little while. Then 
perhaps I can endure it; then, maybe, I can be 
let stay in it a little longer, till I have time to 
sit still !” 

‘* George, come and sit down by my bedside 
now.” 

‘* Sit! who talks of sitting to me? I have 
been walking—walking for hours and days and 
months and years and Eternities! Walking 
when four of them were straining their utmost, 
and thought they held me on my back—walk- 
ing when they believed I slept—walking when I 
did sleep. Walking through waste places— 
through great wildernesses of sand—through a 
desert universe full of a red-hot iron light, where 
mountain shapes grew out of the air, and whis- 
pered and hissed and cursed. Walking always 
—every where. Never stopping to rest or 
breathe or drink. There is a wandering Ahas- 
uerus who walks till God shall come, and I am 
he.” 

“But you must sit now; take this chair by 
the side of my bed.” 

**Do you think that can hold me when eight 
stout men’s arms could not? You knew my 
will in those days far back—centuries back it 
looks now—when we were together: that will is 
in me yet, and it has grown a devil! Were I 
bolted to that chair it would take my soul out 
of me and make that walk still.” 

** Nevertheless, sit down on this chair.” 

As I told John Heathburn, I had seen and 
dealt with many such cases before. They are 
anomalies in human suffering. Mere medical 
treatment will not do for them in their worst 
stages. They react against all sedatives, ano- 
dynes, counter-stimulants whatsoever, until the 
spiritual fiend within them is cast out. I have 
seen three drachms, nearly a half-ounce—think 
of it—of pulverized opium administered to a 
man in this state who had never taken it in any 
form before; and that force which held the cita- 
del within him so utterly mastered it that it 
had no more effect upon him than as much 
liquorice powder. Yet opium is a giant. It 
controls men for damnable evil—sometimes for 
temporary good, long, yes years, after the nery- 
ous system, which narcotics require as their basis 
for operation, has been utterly destroyed for all 
other purposes. Yet eventually there comes an 
hour when even opium is powerless, whether it 
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or other indulgences have wrought the disor- | 


ganization which bafiles it. The all-powerfal 
spirit, frenzied into Promethean stubbornness, 
stands between it and the nerve—says, ‘‘Opium! 
even you shall not touch the body: I am your 
wall!’ Then the business of the physician is 
to conquer that soul if he can; and if he can 
not, he had better leave it to some one else and 
devote himself to measles. His patient must 
feel that the Evil within him, and so far as he 





can see encircling him externally also like a 
globe of adamant, is still penetrable, vanquisha- 
ble by the Good of another stronger soul sti!] 
further outside. In fine, must be forced to see 
the incredible truth that, in this Universe with 
whose horrible realities he has become intimate- 
ly acquainted, the Good is still the only all- 
powerful, all-whelming Principle ; that it alone. 
but it certainly, shall bring his and every other 
Evil under. In such a case was George Solero. 
And therefore I repeated firmly, as expecting 
to be obeyed, 

**You must sit down upon this chair.” 

At first he looked at me with a searching 
gaze, half-suspicious, half-scornful. I returned 
it with a steady look, kind, to meet the first 
feeling, calm and unflinching, to cope with the 
second. He drew nearer and nearer, and finaliy 
dropped down at my side. I took his hand 
with a gentle unostentation, and never moved 
my eyes from him. 

** You have been having a hard time, George, 
but from this moment you will grow better. 
You are coming out of the bad company you 
have been in; you will hereafter get into less 
turbulent society. They are all as bad as you 
say they are—worse than the worst who still 
call themselves men, and the suffering you are 
in now is only their effort to get you back with 
them. The tiger’s teeth shut tightest when the 
prey is taken from him.” 

‘* What?” exclaimed George Solero. ‘‘ How 
did you know that it was a tiger which followed 
me? I did not tell you of the tiger.” 

‘*T have seen him.” 

‘You? Were you ever in hell?” 

‘*Yes, many times. I have been there to 
bring other men out.” 

“But did you? Did you ever bring them 
out?” 

‘“*Over and over again. And I have wit- 
nessed their bringing out by other hands still 
oftener. I do not mean that you shall ever go 
back there after this time. When you feel the 
pain that you are bearing now, you must not 
hereafter say, ‘This is my aching brain, or burn- 
ing throat, or shivering spine.’ I can teach you 
something about yourself which even you do not 
know with all your experience. When you are 
at the worst, your eyes are so opened that you 
see clearly who it is that really is tormenting 
you. But when you become a little easier the 
pain is not great enough to quicken your sight, 


| and you trace your sufferings falsely to the body. 


That has always been your mistake. Your pangs, 
as I told you, are nothing else but the enemies 
your eyes are not sharp enough at that time to 
see, trying to scourge you back to their wilder- 
nesses. And thisis what you must say to them, 
‘You are liars: you may come as my head, my 
throat, my spine; but you are not these. You 
are only felons breaking into them, making a 
burglarious hell of them for the time being, but 
just as real and personal as you were a week 
ago. I feel you—I know you—thongh I can't 
see you. You are the tiger—and you the ice- 
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fiend—you are the grisly, gibbering ape—and 
you are the boa-constrictor. You can not get 
me. Altogether you are to be conquered at last 
—and because you know it you are making this 
uproar. You are children—fools—idiots show- 
ing your pique ; 
with victory before you, and therefore patience 
to wait for it. Bite hard! claw and tear! you 
are having your last chance, make your best of 
it. I am holding by the hand an old school- 
fellow of mine who loves me as hard as you hate 
me. all, gave 
him a vigorous, thorough course of training in 
taught 
mapped out for him evy- 
ery winding of your course—showed him all your 
tactics, your marching and countermarching, 


not strong, unconquerable foes, 


God, who loves me better than 


battle with just such mean rascals as you 
him your whole secret 


your truces, your ambuscades, your espials, your 
breaches of faith—plainly acquainted him with 
the fact of your real weakness and final defeat— 
then put a sword into his hand that can never 
be broken—and told him of a sudden, one morn- 
ing when he least expected it, to go down all the 
long way to Norfolk and take me away from you. 
And he is going to take me away.’ That is what 
you must say to them—and that last, particular- 
ly, you may say with full truth, for Iam going to.” 
” While I said this George Solero’s manner be- 
came less excited—his attention more and more 
fixed. Still I held his hand and kept my eyes 
steadily upon him. At my last word he took 
my other hand into his and burst into tears, ut- 
tering brokenly, that I was the first man who 
ever knew what he had seen and where he had 
been. 
was 


I felt that the very first step of my course 
The ice-bound floods within 
him had broken up. For nearly an hour longer 
I continued conversing with him, always man- 


a success. 


aging to have him feel my grasp and my eye 
somewhere—making it evident to him that I 
treated his torments as they were, as realities, 
not phantasms, arid gradually drawing him off 
into the field of quieter subjects than the pres- 


ent. We spoke of good old Agamemnon—the 
boys at Dresser—our sports and studies there— 
our mishaps, our excursions, our practical jokes 
even. And before we were through with these 

reminiscences I was astonished by hearing from 

him that most encouraging sign of returning 

sanity, physical and mental, a natural laugh. 

After this I arose and took my medicine-chest 

from my trunk. In it lay a box of the solid ex- 

tract of Cannabis Indica—the Indian Hemp or 

Hasheesh of the East—then little known to the 

practice, and now too little known in its highest 

office of controllmg bad mental symptoms, but 

which I had already used with great success in 

cases of the most terrible delirium among those 

feeless patients whom I had treated in New 

York. Of this I made up a ten-grain pill, mixed 

it with a little myrrh to prevent the taste afford- 

ing any clew to my patient should he seek it out 

as an indulgence, and then asked him how long 

it was since he had tasted rum. Five days, he | 
told me, and I thought this probable from com- } 
parison with the data given me by John. 
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** Then,” said I, ‘‘take this pill, and imn 
diately afterward we will go back to your room ; 
you will lie down, and I will relieve Cato for ar 
hour, sitting at your side.” 

He of 
my will, and without an objection swallowed the 
took back to 


a wrapper around me, sat 


seemed completely in the px 


yssession 


dose mechanically. I him his 


room, and, throwing 
at h 
like a child. 


Ing ; 


In fifteen minutes he was sleeping 


No 
profu 


lately glazed and feverish 


is side. 
spasm, no stertorous breath- 
and a se sweat covered his face, so 
Cato was gone from 
the room. I quietly rose from my chair, and, 
of ti 
one, who had suffered as he had ne 
the Almighty Father and Heal 


Lier 
he had sinned, so might 


kneeling down by the side at sad possessed 


d, | 


that, 


raved 
eve " as 
he also be forgiven 
prayed as in my too careless, worldly life I had 
never done before, with an earnestness which 
nearly forced itself through my lips in words to 
awake the sleeper—that I might be the means 
of saving this dismasted, rudderless soul from 
the black ocean where he was drifting without a 


star, bringing him t 


vack to a quiet harbor, while 
He who wielded me, and the skill which was His 
gift, took to His Holy Name all the glory. And 
particularly that he would so invigorate and 
work through that human Will which must be 
my chief enginery, that the greatest exigency 
should never make me swerve; that the monster 
Evil within my patient should feel it, cower un- 
der it, and be ‘For he hath a devil, 
and hath been brought unto Thy other disciples 
of the Divine Wisdom of Healing, and they 
could not cast him out. I believe: help my un- 
belief!” 

The eastern sky was shedding a silvery twi- 


cast out. 


light from its regions of dewy quiet when I arose 
with a better refreshment than sleep. I looked 
out of the open window; the carol of the first 
birds trickled in from the far cedars, and the 
cool wind that foreruns oncoming day seemed 
blowing straight from the morning-star. 
clear in its tranquil gray field of sky, 
like an island of the Blessed on that 
sea of light, which is so far off to our weary, 
world -hampered hearts that we call 
Dawn. And to me in that moment it 
earnest of still grander beatitudes; it 
once more, as in the far first year of 
ing fulfilled—God's meaning made 


Sitting 
it looked 


waveless 


it onl 
was an 
rested 
man’s long- 
intell 
—over the spot where Hope was born. 


gible 
Then 
Bethlehem, the perfect certainty of sublimest 
Good to every home-coming creature, seemed 
not only below it, but above it, around it, every 
where. Yes, every where through the highest 
heights where its Maker is sung—through the 
lowest depths where man’s short-sighted unfaith 
Hope! Hope! 
The Evil, after all its oscillations from least to 
greatest, from greatest to least, forever extinct 
through all times and spaees. The Good on 
the throne of the whole universe! 

I drew back the curtain. ‘* Blessed Star, 
shine on the soul of the sleeper, who thinks thee 


thinks Him forever conquered. 


fo 


set. 
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The servant returned, anc d I left George quiet- | 
ly. ‘Throwing myself down upon my bed, I was 
soon restored to a better sleep than that from 
which I had been wakened. On coming down 
to breakfast at nine o'clock John’s beaming face 
met me at the foot of the stairs, and he took my 
hands warmly in his own. 

‘*] have spoken to father,” said he, ‘‘ and he 
gives his consent to your seeing George; 
fact, to undertaking the entire 
God bless you in it!” 

** My dear John, I have already done that; 
and I believe that God has answered your prayer 
beforehand.” Then I told him the events of 
the night. 


in 
care of his case. 





THE SIEGE OF LOUISBURG. 

T is well known that in the early history of 

this country the French claimed, by right of 
discovery, all the Canadas, from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the great lakes; while England, on 
the same ground, claimed the entire country, 
extending from Nova Scotia to Georgia. France 
held also the Mississippi River, which she de- 
clared gave her a right to its tributaries. Al- 
though the first attempt to connect this river 
with the lakes was foiled by the Chickasaws, 
who killed in battle or tortured to death the en- 
tire party who made it, a second proved suc- 
cessful. Still the route by the Mississippi to 
the head waters of the lakes was too circuitous 


to be of practical use to her Canadian provinces ; 
hence the possession of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


became of paramount importance to her. 

Cape Breton, an island from thirty to sixty 
miles across, and separated from Nova Scotia 
only by a narrow channel, called Canso, stood 
sentinel on the south side of the gulf; while 
Newfoundland, thirty leagues distant, was its 
companion in keeping a perpetual guard over 
its entrance. 
France if she wished to hold the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence, was only four hours’ sail from 
the great Fishing Banks, and in case of war 
ships under the protection of fortifications erected 
there could easily destroy the English fisheries. 
It stood, moreover, right in the track of trading 
vessels passing between the Provinces and the 
mother country, and hence was of vital import- 
ance to England, as in case of war the com- 
merce would at once be cut off. 


The result was that these places, or rather | 


Cape Breton, was from the first settlement of the 
cotintry a bone of contention between the two 
Governments, and passed backward and forward, 


But Cape Breton, so necessary to | fate. 
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hed ssieneuipeiaidineiitiisttatiian a 
feet wide, and made a circuit two and a half 
miles in extent. These were strengthened with 
fortifications at every point where an ene my 
could approach. There was one portion, how- 
on the sea-side where there was no wall 
| A simple ditch with pickets protected this, as 
| the water there was so shallow that no vessel 
could approach the shore. At the entrance of 
the harbor lay a little island, scarce a quarter of 
a mile across, on which the French erected a 
| battery of thirty 28-pounders, which they called 
| the Island Battery. The light-house stood on 
an eminence in the northeast part, and near it 
the magazine, and houses containing naval stores, 
etc. 
| ‘The town of Louisburg was regularly laid out 
in squares with broad streets. Around the west 
entrance where there was a draw-bridge, the 
| French erected a cireular battery of thirteen 
| 24-pounders which completely enfolded the gate 
| in its fire. At the bottom of the harbor stood 
the grand Royal Battery, frowning with its 
twenty-eight 42-pounders and two 18-pounders. 
France had been twenty-five years at a cost of 
| $6,000,000 in building this almost invulnerable 
position, and it was still unfinished when wat 
broke out in 1775 between her and England. 

France declared war March 15th, and England 
two weeks later. England had but two forts in 
Nova Scotia—one on the island of Canso in the 
mouth of the Strait, another on the Bay of Fun- 
dy, named Annapolis. 

The French at Louisburg, taking advantage 
of the two weeks’ interval between her declara- 
tion of war and that of her enemy, attacked 
Nova Scotia at once. Canso, wholly unpre- 
pared for such a movement, surrendered without 
attempting any resistance, and the 
captured. Governor Shirley, of Massachusetts, 
immediately sent reinforcements to the latter 
place, in time to save it from sharing the same 
Soon after the formal declaration of war 
by England was received in the provinces and 
produced the greatest excitement. All was im- 
mediately in commotion, and the bustle of prep- 
aration was heard on every side. The French 
on one hand and the Indians on the other caused 
a great deal of alarm, and called forth the most 
vigorous efforts for self-protection. 

All through the autumn there was much talk 
in Boston among the colonists about the neces- 
sity of taking Louisburg if they wished to have 
navigation secure between them and the mother 
country. About this time an exchange of pris- 
oners was made between the belligerents, and 
| those at Louisburg returned to Boston. These 


ever, 


garrison wis 











according to the chances and changes of war, | gave such an account of the strength of the for- 
until by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, Cape | tifications there that Governor Shirley, to whom 
Breton was ceded to France and Nova Scotia to| the capture of this place had become a settled 
Great Britain. France immediately commenced | resolution and the absorbing idea of his life, 
fortifying the former in the most formidable | decided that it could not be reduced by regular 
manner. She built a walled town on the south- | siege, but must be taken by surprise. Vaughan, 
east part, with gates and ditch and draw-bridge | of New Hampshire, was also busy in collecting 
as in feudal times. The ramparts were of mass- | all the information he could, and having ascer- 
ive stone, and from thirty to thirty-six feet high. | tained from some men who had been prisoners 
The walls were surrounded by a ditch eighty | in Louisburg that in winter-time, on one side, 





where no cannon were mounted, and where there 
were no embrasures for them, the snow drifted 
to a height nearly on a level with the wall, and 
was pac ked so hard and close by the fierce north 
inds that it would bear a man, conceived the 
riginal idea of taking Louisburg by snow, which 
would thus obviate the necessity of scaling-lad- 
But there were many objections to this 
Among others, it was not so easy to ef- 


plan. 
fect a landing in mid-winter on an ice-bound 
besides, snow-drifts were not always to 
be depended upon, and if they were not on hand 
it the right time and in the 


not things that troops could create or shift from 


shore ; 
proper spot were 


‘e to place as circumstances or the nature of 
A thaw a certain 
uncture would be particularly embarrassing. 
In the mean time Shirley wrote letters home 
asking that orders might be dispatched to Com- 
modore Warren, commanding the fleet on the 
West India station, directing him to co-operate 
with the Colonies in the contemplated attack on 
He then called the General Court 
together, and, as a preliminary proceeding, re- 


plac 


the case might require. at 


Louisburg. 


quired the astounded members to take an oath 
of secrecy before he would lay before them his 
They yielded to the unprece- 
dented request, when the Governor revealed to 
them his purpose and plan of taking Louisburg. 
The secret, however, was too weighty for one of 


communication. 


those to whom it was intrusted to bear alone. 
He became so filled with the solemnity and mo- 
mentousness of the project that one day, in his 
family devotions, he burst forth with a fervent 
invocation that the blessing of Heaven might 
Whether the good old 
deacon thought that telling the Lord was no vi- 
olation of trust or breach of confidence, 


attend the enterprise. 


or feel- 
ing that he must tell somebody, and the Lord 
was the safest one to confide it to, or whether it 
burst forth in the sudden overflow of his feelings, 
does not appear; but the news soon spread like 
wild-fire that the deacon*had prayed for the 
blessing of Heaven on Governor Shirley’s pro- 
ject for taking Louisburg. The deacon was at 
once closely interrogated, and the whole thing 
came out. The Legislature, which was in ses- 
sion at the time, was thunder-struck and alarmed 
at the boldness of the undertaking, and imme- 
diately appointed a committee to investigate 
and report on the subject. 

The report was wholly and strongly against 
it. The Governor, though somewhat chagrined 
at this dead-lock with the Legislature, was de- 
termined not to be so easily driven from his fa- 
vorite project, and he adroitly caused a petition 
asking a reconsideration of the question to be 
signed by the principal merchants in the city 
and Salem, and presented to the Legislature. 
This was referred to another committee, which 
reported in its favor. On this a Very animated 
and stormy discussion arose in the House, which 
lasted for two days. It was plain that there 
was a majority against the scheme. But by one 
of those political tricks which we are apt to be- 
lieve are the offspring of these degenerate days 
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it was finally carried by a majority of one. S« 


eral members who were known to be opposed to 
it absented themselves, whether necessarily or 


Phe 


however 


by persuasion is not known friends of the 
ook advantage of it, and the 


question was pushed to a vote, and carried, as 


measure t 
said before, by on majority. 

Although its opponents fought it stoutly, as 
soon as it was decided the greatest unani 
the 
the people were wild with enthusiasm in 
vor. 


mity 


prevailed in carrying out measure, while 
its fa 
Fishermen being thrown out 


ment by the 


of employ- 
war, were willing to enlist as sol- 
the of the pa 
year, and the unusually mild r that kept 


the waters open and the Indians away, s« 


diers; while abundant crops st 
int 
emed 
to conspire together to favor the ent 

It thought that 


was i} 
naval force as the Colonies could raise, 


1000 men, W 
would 
take 


cy Talle d 


be sufficient. At all events they could 1 

Canso and capture merchantmen, if tl 

in the attack on Louisburg. 
Circulars were at once sent to the different 


Colonies, and it was soon found that more vol- 
unteers would offer themselves than were needed. 
The. chief difficulty was to find a 


petent to command so large an army, and con- 


man com 
duct the siege of so formidable a place as Louis- 


burg; for there was not a man in the Colonies 


who had ever witnessed a regular siege, or been 
in a pitched battle. The choice finally fell on 
Colonel William Pepperell, a wealthy merchant, 
heavily engaged in the fisheries, and withal ex- 
He at first 
hesitated to accept so great a trust, and asked 
the advice of the celebrated preacher Whitfield, 
who was then staying at his house. The minis- 
ter told him that the prospect was not very flat- 
All eyes would be upon him: and if 
he failed, the widows and orphans of those who 
fell in battle would upbraid him; and if he 
ceeded, he would be the object of envy an 


ceedingly popular among all classes. 


tering. 


suc- 
jeal- 
ousy. Still, if he would go with a single eye 
to God’s glory, and intent only on doing his 


duty, strength would be n him according to 
He afterward, by request, f 
nished the following motto for the flag: ** 
desperandum Christo duce.” 

This declaration that Christ was their leader 
gave a religious character to the enterprise, and 
many of Whitfield’s followers enlisted. The 

| fact too that the French were Catholics, holding 
the hated religion of their persecutors, caused 
the people to look upon it as a holy crusade; and 
it became an absorbing part of all religious serv- 
From the pulpit, in the public prayer- 
| meeting, and at the family altar, it called forth 
the most impassioned appeals to Heaven for its 
favor. Many chaplains volunteered to serve, 
one of whom carried a hatchet with which to 
demolish the images he expected to find in the 
French churches. Religious men from every 
part of the province wrote to Pepperell, bidding 
him God-speed. One Deacon John Gray, of 
Biddeford, wrote: **Oh ghat I could be with 
you and dear Parson Moody, to destroy the im- 


rive 
his necessities. ur- 


Nil 


ices. 
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ages set up in the churches, and hear the true 
Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
preached in their place! My wife, who is ill 
and confined to her bed, yet is so spirited in the 
affair that she is willing all her sons should wait 
on you, though it is greatly to our damage one 
of them is already enlisted.” 

Pepperell, cheered by the enthusiasm he wit- 
nessed on every side, threw himself heart and 
soul into the enterprise, and advanced £5000 
out of his own fortune to pay the expenses. 
Courteous, frank, and of a bold and chivalrous 
spirit, he was just the man to command such a 
crowd of fishermen, mechanics, and laborers as 
he designed to pour around the impregnable 
walls of Louisburg. 

Governor Shirley thought that it would be 
well, out of compliment, and to enlist the vigor- 
ous co-operation of the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire, to appear to wish that he was Commander- 
in-chief. So after Pepperell was appointed, he 
—knowing that the Governor was so afflicted 
with the gout as to be a cripple and unable to 
move about his house even unassisted—wrote 
him a polite note, saying that he should have 
proposed to him to take charge of the expedition, 
only he knew his lameness would prevent him 
from accepting. The plucky old Governor im- 
mediately threw away his crutches, and replied 
that he was ready to go. ‘This unexpected turn 
of affairs took Shirley quite aback, so he made 
an apology, and stated that any change in the 
command at that late hour would prove disas- 
trous to the enterprise. 

To prevent the French at Louisburg from 


getting wind of what was preparing for them, no | 


vessels were allowed to depart toward Nova 
Scotia, and no proclamation to enlist soldiers 
was allowed to be copied. A hundred vessels 
were selected to carry the army, which numbered 
all told 4800 soldiers, and the siege trains, pro- 
visions, and munitions of war. Before their de- 
parture Shirley drew up an elaborate plan of at- 
tack, for he still resolved to take the place by 
surprise. 

It required nearly a quarter of an hour to 
read over these explicit directions, and it is im- 
possible to say how long it would take to com- 
mit them tomemory. Even if every thing went 
on as glibly as the Governor traced it out on pa- 
per, a commander would need a prompter con- 
stantly at his elbow to jog his memory now and 
then or he would omit some part of the extensive 
programme. Probably another such a military 
paper can not be found on record. The simul- 
taneous arrival before the place of a hundred 
vessels; the landing on a rocky shore, without 
regard to weather or surf; the march of two or 
three miles through woods and swamps to the 
town; the scaling of walls 36 feet high; and 
taking one by one of those formidable batteries, 
he timed as accurately as one times a fast-trot- 
ting horse. 

Although it was in the stormy spring months 
the fleet of a hundred)sail was to reach the point 
of rendezvous the same night despite of calms 
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and gales. Thus the first part of the programme 
having failed to be performed the whole of course 
broke down. Some of the vessels sailed in the 
middle of March to cruise off the port of the 
place and capture French merchantmen on their 
way thither. Those carrying the Massachusetts 
troops left on the 24th of March and reached 
Canso the Ist of April. The Rhode Island 
troops, numbering only a few hundred, were al- 
ready there, and in a few days those of Con- 
necticut followed. 

The departure of this force was a momentous 
event to Boston, and the deepest solemnity per- 
vaded the population. A day of public fasting 
and prayer was appointed, and in some of the 
churches weekly prayer-meetings were estab- 
lished for the especial purpose of praying for the 
success of the expedition; while every where 
arnest supplications were sent up that God 
would make the army victorious over those who 
had set up images in the land to worship in- 
stead of the one true God. 

The expedition had started too early in the 
season; for when they arrived at Canso they 
found the shores of Cape Breton fringed with 
heavy ice, through which it would be impossible 
to force the boats. They therefore employed 
the time in building a block-house to receive the 
sick and wounded, as well as for purposes of de- 
fense, and in making cartridges for the siege ; for 
all thoughts of taking it by surprise were now 
abandoned, and preparations were set on foot 
for a close investment. 

Some skirmishes occurred with the French 
and Indians, in which a few of the latter were 
taken prisoners, but the garrison remained quiet. 
On the 28th the ship Eltham, of 40 guns, was 
seen standing toward the harbor. Her arrival 
was hailed with acclamations, for she brought 
the welcome news that Warren’s fleet was close 
at hand. By none was this announcement re- 
ceived with greater pleasure than by Pepperell ; 
for Warren had decided a short time before the 
expedition sailed not to accompany it or assist 
in any way in the reduction of the place. This 
disheartening decision Pepperell kept from his 
troops lest it should discourage them ; but it did 
not affect his purpose, for he at once resolved to 
proceed without him. Since the departure of 
the army, however, Warren had received orders 
from England to co-operate with Pepperell; and 
he immediately hurried forward with his fleet. 
The vessel brought also a flattering letter from 
Shirley, in which he promised reinforcements 
and provisions, and added that he had received 
a package from England containing expressions 
of the good-will and deep interest of the Govern- 
ment in his movements. 

At length the sun and rain having melted the 
ice where it adhered to the shore, the ponderous 
masses drifted slowly out to sea, leaving the 
harbor clear. As soon as this was observed all 


| was bustle and preparation on board the fleet. 
The French had discovered the vessels some 
time before, but supposed they were privateers 
lying in wait for merchantmen, never dreaming 
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that an attack was to be made on Louisburg. 
{hey deemed the place impregnable. Indeed 
it had been reported to the Home Government 
that women alone could defend it against any 
force the Colonies could bring against it. ‘They 
therefore took no precautions, and made no 
preparations. 

Pepperell embarked his troops on the evening 
of the 28th, intending to make a landing under 
cover of night. But the wind died away, so 
that the transports did not reach Cabarus Bay 
till eight o’clock in the morning—one of the 
little possible circumstances that Governor Shir- 
ley entirely overlooked in drawing up his plan. 
The surprise of the French was unbounded when 
they awoke in the morning, and saw from the 
ramparts a bay white with countless vessels 
standing steadily on toward the town. At first 
they were paralyzed at the unexpected sight, 
and for a while did nothing, and seemed to think 
it must be a mere vision, which would vanish as 
suddenly as it had appeared. But when they 
saw boat after boat, crowded with men and glit- 
tering with bayonets, put off from the ships, 
they suddenly awoke from their delusion, and 
all the bells were set ringing, and the roll of the 
drum and shriek of the fife were heard within 
the walls, summoning the soldiers to arouse; 
while the sullen thunder of cannon proclaimed 
to the alarmed inhabitants that the foe was at 
hand. 

The formidable appearance of this first war- 
attempt on a large scale by the Colonies 
would not disgrace our country at the present 


like 


time. 
the heavy men-of-war of Warren’s fleet, the vast 


Those 100 transports, accompanied by 


crowd of boats pulling steadily to the shore, 
presented an appearance that might fill with 
anxiety the commander of any fortress. But 
this exhibition of force was all on one side; it 
was several miles from the shore to Louisburg, 
and there was nothing but some scattered fish- 
ermen’s huts on shore, against which this im- 
posing armament could apparently be directed. 
There were the woods and the desolate beach, 
but no fortress or army. The far-off booming 
cannon alone told that an enemy lay intrenched 
in that remote and uninhabited region. 

As the boats approached the shore strains 
of martial music were heard issuing from the 
woods ; and soon after a detachment of French 
troops, with drums beating and colors flying, 
appeared on the banks to dispute the landing. 
The leading boats pulled for a certain point, as 
if to land there; and the troops immediately 
marched to the threatened spot. But this move- 
ment of the American commander was a feint 
to draw the enemy thither. Having done this, 
he changed his course and pulled for a point 
two miles farther inland. Then commenced a 
race between the troops on land and the boats 
on the bay. The latter had smooth water and a 
straight course; the former were compelled to 
follow, more or less, the sinuosities of the shore, 
and make their way over irregular and broken 
ground, and through marshes which impeded 


their march. The boats out of shot pulled 
cheerily on to the steady chant of the sailors and 
the inspiriting yet defiant music of the bands ; 
while the roll of drums on shore faint, 
and now more distinct, as they advanced or re- 
ceded from the Thougl 
but few of these Provincial troops had ever been 
in battle, ail the highest s} and 
laughed and shouted as if going to some festivi- 


now 


followed after 


sea — 


were in irits, 
ty, instead of to the deadly encounter. 
Reaching their point of destination they shot 
their boats swiftly to the 
ashore were soon in battle-array. The officers 
the line, and the French ap- 
proaching determined not to wait to be attack- 
ed, but breaking into order of hed 


As they ap- 


beach, and leaping 


dressed seelnyg 
battle mar 
swiftly forward to meet the enemy. 
proached within shot the Provincials gave a loud 
hurrah and poured in a volley. The F 
returned a wild and scattering fire, and imme- 
diately wheeled and fled in disorder toward the 
garrison, leaving six killed and several wounded 
or taken prisoners. The Ameri 
sue them, as their first object 
landing of the troops, cannon, stores, and pro- 


ench 


rans did not pur- 


was to secure the 


} 


visions. The French seeing they were not fol- 
lowed, retraced their steps leisurely, setting fire 
to all the houses on their way ; so that a line of 
conflagrations marked their passage back, the 
smoke and flames of which, rolling and shooting 
heavenward, furnished a fitting prelude to the 
more terrific scenes that were soon to be enacted 

The other boats now rapidly arrived loaded 
to the gunwales with troops, and by night half 
the army was landed. In the mean time the 
tents had been pitched, camp-fires lighted, and 
supper cooked. These mechanics, farmers, and 
citizens, bivouacked with the 
nonchalance and gayety of old soldiers, and the 
camp rang with their merry laughter and snatch- 
es of song. 

At length the hour of retiring came, when 
sudden silence and darkness fell on the tented 
field, and the only moving objects that disturbed 
the repose of the scene were the sentinels as 
they trod their regular beats. The boats lay 
stretched in a long row upon the beach, a littk 
further inland ; 
the gloom; while farther beyond stretched the 
dark belt of forest. Dim in the distance, was 
seen the fleet riding lazily at anchor, and over 
all bent the tranquil sky luminous with stars 
The sea on one side and the boundless wilder- 
ness on the other, 
scene, gave to it a sweet and tranquil aspect 
rather than a warlike one. 

The morning bugle sounding the réveillé sud- 
denly transformed it into one of bustle and ac- 
tivity. After breakfast the work of disembarka- 


tion recommenced. 


on the ground 


the tents shone white through 


inclosing this picturesque 


Provisions and cannon were 
both landed, and the latter placed so as to pro- 
tect the camp in case of attack. By night near- 


ly the whole army was under canvas. 
The third day the heavy siege guns were got 


on shore. This was a labor of more difficulty ; 
but it was effected in safety, and at night Pep- 
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perell lay down under his tent feeling that his | the woods, this officer succeeded in approaching 
great undertaking had now fairly commenced. | undiscovered very near to the garrison, when he 
It was but two miles from camp to the town; halted and ordered his men to give three cheers. 
but the difficulties of the way made the dis- | This they did with a will. The woods resound- 
tance seem three times as great. There were | ed with the loud “‘hurrahs!” which, being borne 
no roads, while the line of march crossed a to the ears of the garrison, filled them with con- 
deep marsh and rocky hills. The troops could | sternation. They supposed the entire army 
pass these with comparative ease, but they found | were about to make a sudden assault in that 
it to be a different and far more difficult matter unexpected quarter. But the Colonel being sat- 
to carry the heavy siege gunsalong. ‘The marsh | isfied with his achievement, circled around to 
would not bear the weight of oxen which could | Green Hill that overlooked the town from the 
drag them over the rougher portions, and there | northeast part of the harbor. Here he found 
was no other course left but to turn the soldiers | some dozen houses, containing naval stores, 
into beasts of burden. Pepperell selected for | pitch, tar, wine, and brandy, and other com- 
this service men who had been accustomed to | bustible materials. These he set fire to, when 
drag pine-trees through the forests for masts, and | they blazed up almost with the suddenness of 
over ground where cattle could not be employed. | gunpowder. The smoke was so dense, and 
This tasked the strongest frontiersmen severely, rolled up and away in such immense volumes, 
and was harder to endure than the shock of | that it obliterated every thing that it enveloped. 
battle. Two ropes were fastened to one of these The wind, being in the right direction, drove it 
monstrous guns and the soldiers strung along | almost in a level line straight upon the Royal 
them like firemen before anengine. ‘They bent Battery three quarters of a mile distant. En- 
resolutely to the work, but with their utmost ef- veloped in its impenetrable folds, half-suffocated 
forts they could scarcely move the ponderous | and unable to see any object unless close upon 
pieces from the deep mire in which they became | them, and believing that under cover of this 
imbedded. The wheels sunk to their axles with impenetrable gloom the entire army was ad- 
every revolution, and had to be lifted by main | vancing to the assault, the garrison, seized with 
force. If this severe labor had been required | a panic, spiked their guns, and throwing th 
only to transport the pieces a short distance it| powder in the well, turned and fled. They 
would not have been so difficult to bear, but a commenced sawing off the axle-trees of the gun- 
stretch of two miles was enough to discourage carriages, but had dismounted but few, when, 
the stoutest heart. carried away by their fears, they rushed for the 
But Pepperell was one of those few men who gate, and streamed in wild disorder across the 
never see impossibilities, and do not understand | country, and never stopped in their flight till 
the meaning of the word discouragement. Be-| they reached the town a mile distant; a few 
sides he had under him men who had been ac- | stragglers only, among whom was one woman, 
customed to the severest exposures and trials of , alone remained behind. 
a frontier life until they had become men with} Entirely ignorant of the panic he had occa- 
sinews of iron, and-possessed with a will and reso- | sioned, Vaughan encamped for the night. Next 
lution to match, and steadily, though slowly, | morning, as he was returning to camp to report 
they made their way across to firmland. Thus,| what he had done and seen, he thought h 
one by one, the heavy forty-twos were dragged | would creep to the top of Green Hill to recon- 
over, but it was such slow and exhausting work | noitre the Grand Battery. Cautiously looking 
that it took several days to get them all across. | over the summit, he saw, to his utter amaze- 
Then came the ammunition and provision wag- | ment, that the flag was gone, while no smoke 
ons, which had to be transported in the same | arose from the barracks, and every thing bore 
manner. This severe labor at the outset was|the marks of desertion. He watched it for 
discouraging. Pepperell, however, did not wait some time, completely puzzled what to make 
for the arrival of the main part of the siege guns, | out of it, and finally sent a friendly Indian to un- 
or of the ammunition and provision wagons, bat | ravel the mystery. ‘The savage crept stealthily 
advanced with the main army before the walls | over the walls, and, finding the place abandon- 
of the place and began to pitch the tents. The | ed, flung open the gates, and the delighted Col- 
camp was scarcely begun, however, when the | onel found himself in possession of the Grand, 
heavy round shot dropping in their midst and | or Royal Battery, mounted with twenty-eight 


‘plowing up the earth around them, admonished | 42-pounders, without firing a shot. There were, 


them that they had chosen their camping-ground | besides, 280 shells and other munitions of war 
a little too near the enemy’s batteries, and they | which the besiegers would stand sadly in need 
quickly withdrew to a safer distance. Early the | of before the place could be reduced. This was 
next morning, the Ist of May, preparations were | a great triumph; for this battery overlooked the 
made for commencing the siege in earnest. | town, while the 42-pounders furnished an im- 
Spots for erecting batteries were selected, and | portant addition to Pepperell’s siege-train. 
every thing betokened the rapidly approaching} Vaughan immediately dispatched a messenger 
earthquake which was to shake that little island | to Pepperell, announcing the good news, and 
to its centre. asking for a flag and reinforcements. While 
In the mean time Pepperell sent Vaughan | the messenger was gone he extemporized a flag 
with 400 men to reconnoitre. Stealing through | by a red shirt, which an Indian, seizing with 








his teeth, carried to the top of the flag-staff, 
and nailed it there, amidst the loud shouts and 


t 
t 


uproarious mirth of the soldiers. 

The French soon discovered the blunder they 
had committed, and endeavored to repair it by 
sending four boats containing a hundred men 
to retake the fort. 
ered them approaching than he ordered his lit- 
Here he 
them up, and as soon as the enemy came with- 
in range opened his fire upon them. The ex 
posed beach on which he stood was within the 


Vaughan no sooner discov- 


t drew 


le band to march to the shore. 


e of the guns of the town. which were im- 
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I 


rau 
mediately turned upon 
came plowing up the sand around him, or rush- 
but he 


1im. The heavy shot 
ed like a sudden gust of wind overhead ; 


, 
} 
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never stirred, maintaining his exposed position 
and repelling every effort of the enemy to effect 
alanding. At length the sound of martial mu- 
came over the hill, and soon the reinforce- 


These, 
I 


sic 
ments he had sent for appeared in view. 
and 


seeing the conflict on shore, gave a chee 


d forward. 


rushe 


‘he French, perceiving this 
I 


new force approach, pulled swiftly out of fire 
and returned to the garrison. 

They hardly knew what to think 
enemy. On the first landing they 
the fight with the fury and appalling shouts of 
madmen rather than of well-trained 
nd instead of being content with the ordinary 
slaughter of volley-firing picked off their foes as 
With such 
clamor and desperation did they close in con- 
flict that the French gave them the name which 
the 


their 
j 


i 


of 


} 
rusne 


“Vv 
t 


soldiers: 


they would squirrels from tree-tops. 


Mexicans a few years ago gave our troops, 
** Devils.” That frenzy and fury in battle has 
always been characteristic of American soldiers, 
and was only kept in abeyance in the Revolu- 
m by the constant effort to make our armies 
combat the English in their own formal, scien- 


tir 


tific way, which the latter understood so much 
better than we. The fiery, headlong charge of 
Arnold into the very sally-port of the enemy at 
Saratoga showed how native courage and en- 
thusiasm, unshackled by mere tactics, could 
triumph over discipline. The singular banner 
with its stfange device, ‘‘ Christ our Leader,” 
increased their bewilderment; for it seemed to 
proclaim that the colonists had come on a holy 
crusade against them as pagans and infidels. 

In their panic-stricken flight from the fort 
the night before the garrison did not stop to 
collect the live-stock which were roaming in 
herds over the fields. These the Americans 
caught and secured, thus adding materially to 
their stock of provisions. The loss of twenty- 
eight 42-pounders was a serious one to the ene- 
my; and when it was ascertained how foolishly 
they had been given up, the rage of the French 
was unbounded; for the banner, flaunting so 
proudly from the flag-staff, proclaimed not only 
their defeat but their folly and cowardice. 

Immediately on the return of the boats they 
opened all the guns that could be made to bear 
on the battery. All day long it flamed and 
thundered there with a power apparently suffi- 
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reduced the place but for its 

marvelous strength. Indeed su 

pregnable character of the defens 

place had been christened the ‘* L 
Soon after Pepperell planted battery 

within half a mile of the the 

of May these two, with the Grand Battery, 


quarters of a 
The 
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fire from t 
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bastion. 


rison dreadfully, with the val 


would soon have 


» Gibraltar.” 
another 
y, the 
guns of which had all been got in working con 
dition, were in full play, and a hurri« 
and shell smote the town. Houses 
upon the frightened inhabitants who f 
cellars for protection ; for the 42-pound shot f 
with terrible force into the place. and the dull, 
heavy concussion, as they dropped on 
and pavement, was almost as rapid 
hailstones. 

When night came on the scene was terrific 
Huge 
curves, and leaving long trains of fire 


walls, and on 


ine 


ot sh 
tumbled 
] ] } 
ied to th 
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the roof 
the 1 


laliing 


ally sublime. shells graceful 


rose 


in 
as they 
descended, burst in mid air, or disappeared for 
a moment behind the walls, only to make a still 
greater illumination as they exploded. Che 
Town and Island Batteries replied with all their 
guns, shedding a strange light far out to sea, 
and illumining the back-ground of forest and the 
white tents of the camp like a g 
tion. 

The Provincials had never seen war on such 
a grand scale before, yet they took to their work 
like veterans. Under cover of this terrific fire 


a third battery was erected within 700 yards of 
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the walls, making in all four batteries, which, 
concentrating their fire on the place, threw shot 
and shell with fearful rapidity and without ces- 
sation into the garrison. 

For two entire days this crushing fire was 
kept up, the shores trembling under the heavy 
explosions as though shaken by an earthquake. 
It then ceased, and Pepperell sent a flag of truce 
to the French commander demanding a surren- 
der of the place. The latter curtly replied that 
when he did it would be at the cannon’s mouth. 


When this answer was received the signal was | 


given to reopen the fire, and it recommenced 
fiercer than ever, and was kept up till dark. 
Pepperell then ordered a fascine battery to be 
erected within 250 yards of the west gate. The 
Provincials knew nothing of the regular scien- 
tific way of making approaches; and when an 
engineer, by the name of Bastide, sent by the 
Governor to instruct them, arrived and began to 
talk about zigzags, epaulements, and parallels, 
they took it as a good joke, made merry at his 
expense, and went on in the old way. 

While this heavy cannonading was going on 
Pepperell made three attempts to storm the Isl- 
and Battery, but high winds, making a heavy 
surf, or dense fogs, prevented him from embark- 
ing, and he finally abandoned it for the present. 

The night of the 13th was dark and stormy, 
and a French brig taking advantage of it suc- 
ceeded in running the blockade and getting into 
the harbor. The fleet discovered her soon after 
she had passed and opened its fire. The Island 
Battery returned it, and under cover of its guns 
the brig dropped her anchor before the town. 
The garrison of the Royal Battery, seeing by 
the blaze of the guns which lighted up the whole 
harbor what was going on, brought out some 
cannon, and with red-hot shot endeavored to 
burn the brig. The fire of the Island Battery 
and the Town was immediately concentrated on 
them, which soon made the place so hot that 
they had to flee from their guns, leaving sev- 
eral of their number dead behind them. The 
town was alarmed, thinking a general assault 
was about to be made. ‘This excitement had 
scarcely subsided when the port was illuminated 
by a fire-ship sent by the Commodore, which 
came driving shoreward before the fierce sea 
blast. ‘The flames ran up the tall masts, and 
swayed like streamers in the gale, as she plunged 
boldly and like a fiery demon among the alarmed 
shipping. The next moment she blew up with 
a tremendous explosion that shook the town, and 
again sent the frightened inhabitants into the 
streets. The walls in some places were damaged 
by it as well as the shipping in port. 

On the 15th the fascine battery was finished, 
and mounted with two 42-pounders and two 
18-pounders. The next day thirty cannon were 
discovered below low-water mark, evidently left 


there by the French in order to mount new bat- | 


teries. A regiment was sent to raise and mount 
them. The French observing the movement 
dispatched a party to thwart it, but they were 
driven back and the guns raised and mounted. 


On the night of the 18th the fascine battery was 
in full play, and its effect was terrible. Planted 
at the short distance of only 250 yards from the 
gate, it sent the 42-shot through and through 
the thick walls as if they had been pasteboard, 
leaving huge round holes where they passed 
The damage would have been greater had the 
battery bee farther off. Under this close and 
murderous fire the gate soon fell with a crash, 
the drawbridge was shattered into fragments, 
and a part of the wall carried away. So close 
were the besiegers and besieged that conversa- 
tion was frequently carried on. Once in the 
cessation of the firing it lasted nearly half an 
hour, and in the morning twilight they called 
to each other to come over and take breakfast 
or a glass of wine, followed by a laugh at some 
witty retort or attempt to speak each other's 
language. Such good feeling appeared to exist 
among them, that a mere listener might have 
taken them for two friendly camps instead of 


deadly foes seeking for each other's blood. 


About this time the spirits of the army were 
very much exhilarated by the news that the 
French ship Vigi/ant, of 64 guns, had been cap- 
tured while attempting to enter the port. 

The troops had been now a month or more 
under tents, and, unaccustomed to outdoor life, 
the exposures to which the cold spring months 
in these high latitudes subjected them began at 
length to tell on their health. Dysentery broke 
out in camp, prostrating the soldiers in such 
vast numbers that it soon looked like a hospital. 
The men began to grow impatient and distrust- 
ful. Warren also had got tired of riding quietly 
at anchor there for a month, and urged Pepperell 
to storm the Island Battery so that he could 
move up his ships. 

Things began to wear a gloomy aspect. Gun- 
ners were scarce, as many of those on whom 
they had relied had been killed or wounded 
The services of most of the remainder in a short 
time were not wanted, for powder had become 
so scarce that a great portion of the batteries 
had to cease firing. Pepperell sent home for 
more, accounting for the scarcity by saying that 
the 42’s used it up very fast. Warren sent a 
proposal to Pepperell to attack the Island Bat- 
tery, but the plan was arranged so as to put the 
entire command of land and sea forces under 
the former, which Pepperell was not inclined to 
permit. Besides, the proposition, if carried out, 
would oblige him to leave his camp but slightly 
protected from an attack by the French Indians, 
to which he objected. In the mean time the 
Commodore learned casually, from some remarks 
dropped by the prisoners taken with the Vigi- 
lant, that several war ships were expected daily 
from France. This did not serve to cool his 
impatience or furnish much comfort to Pepper- 
ell. Still, what could be done? That little Gib- 
raltar bore pounding like a rock ; and it seemed 
problematical if any amount of iron and shells 
could reduce it. Warren finally sent word to 


Pepperell that the Island Battery must be stormed 
so as to make way for his ships, or the place 
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sald never be taken The latter seeing with 
alarm how ‘rapidly his army was diminishing by 
kness, was willing to make the attempt, and 
called a council of war to take the subject into dash 
ynsideration. ing that balls fir 
A spirited discussion followed, for the council tered and swift] 


equally divided. The frequent at- little damage, th 
. 


c 


was nearly 
already made were urged against it as gra} 
ess, while repeated failures only discour-| over th« 
aged the army. Pepperell, on the other hand, | ecution, and 
pointed to his sick army diminishing with alar Their approach 
ing rapidity, to the expect d arrival of the ed, and so, as so 
French fleet, and urged the propriety and ne-_ the firi 


ssity of complying with the Commodo: This un 


shot, o1 


C 
quest. At length he carried his point by asn ment when all th 
majority, and preparations were immediately set | getting safely through the bri 

, foot to make the assault. into disorder. The critical 
The storming party was to embark aft 
and } 


T they now found themselves w 
pull quietly across to the island, and tl f the oldest T 
with sealing-ladders mount the ramparts bef 
ry the battery at the point of the bayonet 
tain Brooks, with four hundred men, was 
point d to lead this desperate unde 


Pepperell was unwilling to detail m 


a service, and called for volunteers. 
fellows, eager to undertake any thing that would d rate. These twofold 
break up the monotony of the long » an nucl -rror me of 
ring things to a crisis, volunteered almost to a | k out a 
man. 
‘he preparations were soon made—tlhie | 

’ . : . 1 1 
drawn up in readiness, and the scaling-l 
] i > ol } } ] 
placed in them. But as night approached 

grew anxious; for, independent of 

is, doubtful nature of the expediti 

| 


“ the most favorable circumstances, 


ind had arisen, and betokened an angry 
and a heavy surf for the storming party when 
it should reach the island. He determined, 
however, that nothing but impossibilities should 
} 


make him change his reso so after dark 


the soldiers were march 

and embarked. heir comrades on shore saw ery effor 
them shove off and disappear in the gloon th vain; 

o very pleasant forel 
y hazardous nature of the undertaking was u behind him killed, wounde 
derstood by all. But the brave fellows who were He reached his boats wi 
leparting felt no misgivings as the rowers in mand, and hastily sh 


i 


yodings; for the extrem Brooks gav 


dead silence pulled steady and strong toward surf, pulled back und 
» island. It was a sad 
it 


their ears were si 


oomed out of the darkness more drew 


uted by an ominous sound ment on sh 


] 
ul 
that grew louder and angrier every moment. This serious dis: 
It was the roar of the surf as it fell in thunder camp, and each on 
onthe shore. It boded no good to them, yet done? The depr 
there was no halting or hesitation. But little’ morning when the 
was said, for each well knew the other’s thoughts shouts of exultation. 
and determination. Soon the white line of foam over the hills and th 
made by the breakers could be distinctly s 1 an omit ur 
stretching along the beach. It was as | 
might have alarmed even sailors accust 
the sea. Yet these undaunted landsm 
wavered, but pressed straight on. T! ttle | army of 4300 witl 
fleet of boats carried as gall ul I 
pressed toward the gates of death. But while had been killed, wounded, « 
they were approaching the line of foam, intent the sick list; while of the 21 
only on taking their boats safely through the sent in pursuit of a large | 
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ta crew as ever 2100 remained fit for duty. 
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Indians, thus leaving him only 1500 with which 
tocontinue the siege. Affairs were evidently com- 
ing to a crisis, and yet neither he nor his coun- 
cil could tell what was to be done. Im this di- 
lemma he resolved to visit the Commodore and 
consult with him. For this purpose he went on 
board a schooner, and cruised about four hours 
in the fog trying to find Warren’s vessel, but 
was finally compelled to return without succeed- 


ing. 


But Pepperell was a man who could not re- 


main inactive ; and though his powder was gone, 
and he did not know when the supplies he had 
ordered would arrive, he sent to the captain of 
the Vigilant, and borrowed fifty barrels and five 
hundred cannon-balls, promising to return them 
when his own ammunition should come. These 
he distributed among the different batteries, and 
soon the heavy balls were crashing through the 
buildings of Louisburg. Meanwhile, having 
failed in carrying the Island Battery by storm, 
he determined to try the effect of a battery erect- 
ed near the light-house, which overlooked it. 
He did so, and, having completed it, he com- 
menced and kept up an incessant and terrific 
cannonade night and day, until the fifty barrels 
of powder were nearly gone, and some of the 
guns were compelled to cease firing. Nothing 
daunted, and determined that the place should 
fall, even if he had to knock it down stone by 
stone, he sent to the Commodore and borrowed 
a hundred and eighty-seven barrels of powder of 
him, and reopened all his guns. One of his 
heavy mortars and some of the 42-pounders 
burst; but he kept shot and shell still inces- 
santly flying into the town. 

On the 7th of June a deserter came in with 
the discouraging news that there were 3600 men 
capable of bearing arms in the place, seven or 
eight hundred of whom were regular soldiers, 
But this did not stop the cannonading, which, 
if possible, grew more violent. By the 7th it 
was ascertained that Warren’s fleet, from suc- 
cessive arrivals, had nearly doubled, and it was 
resolved to make a combined attempt of both 
land and sea forces on the town itself. 

In the mean time the Commodore, in order to 
dishearten the garrison, resolved on a ruse, by 
which he could convey to them the news of the 
capture of the Vigilant, of which they were still 
ignorant. He took the French commander of 
the Vigilant around, and showed him the quar- 
ters of his crew, and asked him how he was 
pleased with their treatment. He replied that 
he was perfectly satisfied. He was then inform- 
ed that the American prisoners taken by the 
French were cruelly treated, and asked if he 
would not write to the Governor, requesting him 
to change his course. ‘The courteous French- 
man cheerfully consented, and Captain M‘Don- 
ald was sent, under a flag of truce, to bear it to 
the Governor. The captain understood French 
perfectly, but pretended not to, so as better to 
judge of the effect of the news on the garrison. 
The French were taken by surprise, and appear- 
ed much disheartened at the capture of the Vigi- 
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/ant; but nothing came of it. 

perell had used up the one hundred and eighty. 
seven barrels of powder he had borrowed of ¢} 

Commodore, and the batteries again beca; 


At Jength Pep- ’ 





s } 


lent. The council, in this discouraging stat al 
of affairs, met to consult on the next step t * 
taken; but, after revolving every plan, they [ 
last came to the old conclusion, that not] tl 
could be done until the Island Battery was ' 
lenced, so that the fleet could come up. i I 


ing come to this barren decision, which t 
had reached a dozen times before, they 
journed. 

Pepperell, whom adversity seemed to mal 
only the more determined, was thus left to | 
own resources. Yet he could see nothing t 
done but to pound on. At length a little light 
seemed to break through the gloom that 
rounded him. On the 9th two Swiss desert 
came in, and reported the French very m 


disheartened ; and, being close questioned ; 


the best way to annoy the garrison, stated t 
if a mortar was placed in the Light-House Bat 
tery, to throw shells into the Island Battery, t! 
latter would soon become untenable. Pepper 
immediately sent one over; and an abundar 
of powder having arrived from Boston, he o1 
ed all the batteries to be supplied, and to pl 
furiously on both the town and Island Batt 
Red-hot shot fell in fiery showers upon the 
rison, and searched every part of the d 
place, while shells continually exploded along 
the streets. 

The garrison answered with shells; and 
thundered and shook there more terribly t! 
ever. The explosion almost simultaneously of 
so many heavy pieces in so limited a space w 
both sublime and appalling. The shores sh 


and trembled, and the very sea seemed troul 


lea 
I 


as the sullen echoes died away over its bosom 


The Swiss deserters were right in their st 
ment of the effect which shells thrown from t! 
Light-House Battery into the Island Batt 
would have; for it soon became a ruinous heap, 
so that scarce half its guns could be worked. 
On the 10th and 12th three large ships of war 
joined Warren’s fleet. The news of this acces- 
sion of strength raised at once the spirits of the 
army, while it determined Warren to sail in at 
once and attack the town. He wrote to Pep- 
perell, informing him of his resolution, and say- 
ing that as soon as the wind was fair he should 
start, and that a Dutch flag hoisted under his 
pennant at the mast-head would be the signal 
that he was ready. He also requested Peppere!! 
to indicate if he was ready also by sending up 
three columns of smoke as an answering signal) 
As soon as these signals were interchanged h 
wished him to march straight on the town, with 
drums beating and colors flying. ‘To make tli 


attack simultaneous, he said that when he saw 
the red flag run up the flag-staff he might un- 
derstand by it that he would be in the port in 
half an hour and commence firing. 

Pepperell immediately had all the boats col- 
lected and supplied with oars and scaling-lad- 
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the pl ice enveloped in the fire of Pepperell a 
batteries, while the whole town was a mass of 


Added to all this the garrison was worn 


ruins. 


down with the prolonged siege of forty-nine days 


and incessant fighting, and could not be « 
ed to resist the imposing force now closing slow- 
ly and sternly around them. He saw that re- 
sistance was hopeless, and that in a short time 


xpect- 


the enemy would come with the strength of the 
inrolling tide of the sea and surge 
tered walls, sweeping every thing before them ; 


over his shat- 


and he reluctantly gave orders to send a flag of 
truce proposing a capitulation. 

Commands were immediately issued to cease 
firing, and a sudden silence followed the deaf- 
ening uproar. The Light-house Battery, not 
knowing of the parley, alone kept up its fire on 
the Island Battery. 

The terms were soon agreed upon; the plece 
was to be given up, the garrison being allowed 
to march out with drums beating and colors 
flying, and depart unmolested for France. In 
the afternoon Pepperell marched in and received 
the keys of the place. The French were drawn 
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very profane man, who, on a great provocation, | 
when the boys gathered around to hear him 
swear, looked on his misfortune a while in si- 
lence, then remarked, ‘‘I can’t do the subject 
justice.” Parson Moody seemed to be in pre- 
cisely this condition, for rising, he said, ‘‘ Good 
Lord, we have so many things to thank thee for 
that time will be infinitely too short to do it; 
we must therefore leave it for the work of eter- 
nity. Bless our food and fellowship upon this 
joyful occasion for the sake of Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

None could repress a smile at the novel reason 
given by the good old divine for his asking a 
short grace. 

Captain Bennet, the messenger whom Pep- 
perell had dispatched with the news to Governor 
Shirley, reached Boston at one o'clock in the | 
morning, July 3. On his way to the Govern-| 
or’s mansion he communicated his momentous 
message to Colonel Wendall, who commanded a 
company of militia, then on duty as watch. 
Employed to maintain the quiet of the town, he 
kept his excited soldiers from arousing the in- 
habitants until four o'clock in the morning. He 
could wait no longer, and orderc’ them to fire 





| 








off their muskets and all the drums to beat. 


The rapid and continuous roll roused up the 
frightened inhabitants, who rushed into the 
streets to inquire what was the matter. 
they learned the cause of the alarm they rent 
the air with huzzas, and hastening to the 
churches set all the bells ringing. By five 
o'clock the whole city was abroad shouting like 
madmen. All business was suspended for that 
day Each congratulated his neighbor, while 
with the shouts of the populace, ringing of bells, 
and salvos of artillery the day passed in the wild- 
est excitement. The news spread to the neigh- 
boring towns, and all day long excited crowds 
kept streaming into Boston till the city was 
packed from limit to limit. At night there was 
a great display of fire-works, and the whole city 


Pie: a as 
| mere instincts, to which it is closely 
When | 


was illuminated, while the ringing of bells and | 


salvos of cannon swelled the enthusiasm. A 
huge bonfire was built in the common for the 
lower classes, where liquor was furnished free 
to all. 


of Cornwallis reached Boston, was the excite- 
ment more intense among all classes. When 
the messenger arrived in New York the city was 
illuminated, and the same scene of excitement 
and enthusiasm was enacted. <A grand dinner 
was given, and a huge bonfire kindled on the bat- 
tery. Similar exhibitions were made in Phila- 
delphia. 

Pepperell was overwhelmed with letters of 
congratulation from every quarter, and the most 
unbounded exultation reigned thronghout the 
Colonies. An express was sent to London con- 
veying the important tidings, and Captain Mon- 
tague, the hearer of them, was presented by the 
Lords of Admiralty with $2500. The Lords 
of Regency ordered the guns of the Tower and 
Park to be fired, and at night London and the 


A day of thanksgiving was set apart, | 
and never, even when the news of the surrender | 


——___. 
adjacent towns were ablaze with illuminations . 
and never did any great victory on the Continent 
fill England with more tumultuous rejoicings 
than this conquest of Louisburg by the Provyin- 
cial troops. 





The heavens were reddened with 
bonfires kindled in every direction, and from 
highest to lowest one feeling of exultation fil 

every bosom. Warren was immediately pro 
moted, while Pepperell, the fish-merchant, was 
made baronet. Nothing exhibits the extrava- 
gant estimate put upon this conquest by tl 


English Government more than this bestowment 


of a title on a provincial merchant; for this was 
the first and the only distinction of the ki 
ever conferred on an inhabitant of the Colonies, 
ON THE STAGE. 
pera dramatic and things theatrical are 
often confounded together in the minds of 


| English people, who, being for the most part 
| neither the one nor the other, speak and write 


of them as if they were identical, instead of, as 
they are, so dissimilar that they are nearly op- 
posite, 

That which is dramatic in human nature is 
the passionate emotional humorous element, t) 
simplest portion of our composition, after ow 
allied, ana 
this has no relation whatever, beyond its mo- 
mentary excitement and gratification, to that 
which imitates it, and is its theatrical reprodue- 
tion; the dramatic is the rea/, of which the 
theatrical is the fa/se. 

Both nations and individuals in whom the 
dramatic temperament strongly preponderates 
are rather remarkable for a certain vivid sim- 
plicity of nature, which produces sincerity and 
vehemence of emotion and expression, but is 
entirely without the consciousness which is nevei 
absent from the theatrical element. 

Children are always dramatic, but only the- 
atrical when they become aware that they are 
objects of admiring attention ; in which case the 
assuming and dissembling capacity of acting de- 
velops itself comically and sadly enough in 
them. 

The Italians, nationally and individually, are 
dramatic; the French, on the contrary, theat- 
rical; we English of the present day are neither 
the one nor the other, though our possession 
of the noblest dramatic literature in the world 
proves how deeply at one time our national char- 
acter was imbued with elements which are now 
so latent as almost to be of doubtful existence ; 
while on the other hand, our American progeny 
are, as a nation, devoid of the dramatic element, 
and have a considerable infusion of that which 
is theatrical, delighting, like the Athenians of 
old, in processions, shows, speeches, oratory, 


demonstrations, celebrations, and declarations, 
and such displays of public and private senti- 
ment as would be repugnant to English taste 
and feeling ; to which theatrical tendency, and 
the morbid love of excitement which is akin to 
it, I attribute the fact that Americans, both na- 
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When Mrs. Siddons, in her spectac and 
mob-cap, read Mac th or K ng John, it was 
one of the grandest dramatic achievements that 
could be imagined, with the least possible ad 
mixture of the theatrical element; the repre- 
sentation of the Duke’s Motto, with all its re- 
sources of scenic effect, is a striking and inter- 
sting theatrical entertainment, with hardly an 
admixture of that which is truly dramatic. 

Garrick was, I suppose, the most perfect actor 
that our stage has ever produced, equaling in 


») 


ies 


tragedy and comedy the greatest performers of 
both; but while his dramatic organization en- 
abled him to represent with exquisite power and 
pathos the principal characters of Shakspeare’s 
noblest plays, his theatrical taste induced him 
to garble, desecrate, and disfigure the master- 
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a caslidinniassiaaasniieincinaitisl 
argument by which the same result, on a given 
question, was reached by a mind of different 
constitution (my father’s), and reached with 
much doubt and hesitation, caused by the very 
application of analytical reasoning. ‘The slow 
mental process might with time have achieved a 
right result in all such cases; but the dramatic 
instinct, aided by a fine organization, was un- 
erring; and this leads me to observe, that there 
is no reason whatever to expect that fine actors 
shall be necessarily profound commentators on 
the parts that they sustain most successfully, but 
rather the contrary. 

I trust I shall not be found wanting in due 
respect for the greatness that is gone from us, if 
I say that Mrs. Siddons’s analysis of the part of 
** Lady Macbeth” was to be found a/one in her 
representation of it—of the magnificence of 
which the ‘ essay” she has left upon the char- 
acter gives not the faintest idea. 

If that great actress had possessed the order 
of mind capable of conceiving and producing a 
philosophical analysis of any of the wonderful 
poetical creations which she so wonderfully em- 
bodied, she would surely never have been able 
to embody them as she did. For to whom are 
all things given? and to whom were ever given, 
in such abundant measure, consenting and har- 


monious endowments of mind and body for the 


peculiar labor of her life ? 

The dramatic faculty, as I have said, lies in 
a power of apprehension quicker than the disin- 
tegrating process of critical analysis, and when 
it is powerful, and the organization fine, as with 
Mrs. Siddons, perception rather than reflection 
reaches the aim proposed; and the persons en- 
dowed with this specific gift will hardly unite 
with it the mental qualifications of philosophers 
and metaphysicians; no better proof of which 
can be adduced than Mrs. Siddons herself, 
whose performances were, in the strict sense of 
the word, excellent, while the two treatises she 
has left upon the characters of ‘‘ Queen Con- 
stance” and “‘ Lady Macbeth”—two of her finest 
parts—are feeble and superficial. Kean, who 
possessed, beyond all actors whom I have seen, 
tragic inspiration, could very hardly, I should 
think, have given a satisfactory reason for any 
one of the great effects which he produced. Of 
Mdlle. Rachel, whose impersonations fulfilled to 
me the idea of perfect works of art of their kind, 
I heard, from one who knew her well, that her 
intellectual processes were limited to the consid- 
eration of the most purely mechanical part of her 
vocation; and Pasta, the great lyric tragedian, 
who, Mrs. Siddons said, was capable of giving 
her lessons, replied to the observation, ‘‘ Vous 
avez di beaucoup étudier l’antique,” ‘Je I'ai 
beaucoup senti.” The reflective and analytical 
quality has little to do with the complex process 
of acting, and is alike remote from what is dra- 
matic and what is theatrical. 

There is something anomalous in that which 
we call the dramatic art that has often arrested 
my attention and exercised my thoughts; the 





special gift and sole industry of so many of my 
kindred, and the only labor of my own life, j; 
has been a subject of constant and curious spec- 
ulation with me, combining as it does elements 
at once so congenial and so antagonistic to my 
nature. ; 

Its most original process—that is, the con 
tion of the character to be represented—is 
mere reception of the creation of another mind: 
and its mechanical part—that is, the represent 
tion of the character thus apprehended—has n 
reference to the intrinsic, poetical, or dramat 
merit of the original creation, but merely to th 
aceuracy and power of the actor’s perception of 
it; thus the character of ‘‘ Lady Macbeth” 
as majestic, awful, and poetical, whether it bi 
worthily filled by its pre-eminent representa- 
tive, Mrs. Siddons, or unworthily by the most 
incompetent of ignorant provincial trag 
queens. 

This same dramatic art has neither fixed rules, 
specific principles, indispensable rudiments, n 
fundamental laws; it has no basis in positiv: 
science, as music, painting, sculpture, and arch- 
itecture have; and differs from them all, in that 
the mere appearance of spontaneity, which i 
an acknowledged assumption, is its chief merit 
And yet— 

This younger of the sister arta, 
Where all their charms combine— 


} 


requires in its professors the imagination of the 
poet, the ear of the musician, the eye of the 


| painter and sculptor, and over and above these, 


a faculty peculiar to itself, inasmuch as the actor 
personally fulfills and embodies his conception ; 
his own voice is his cunningly modulated in 
strument; his own face the canvas whereon he 
portrays the various expressions of his passion ; 
his own frame the mould in which he casts th 
images of beauty and majesty that fill his brain ; 
and whereas the painter and sculptor may se- 
lect, of all possible attitudes, occupations, and 
expressions, the most favorable to the beautiful 
effect they desire to produce, and fix, and bid it 
so remain fixed forever, the actor must live and 
move through a temporary existence of poetry 
and passion, and preserve throughout its dura- 
tion that ideal grace and dignity, of which the 
canvas and the marble give but a silent and mo- 
tionless image. And yet it is an art that re- 
quires no study worthy of the name: it creates 
nothing—it perpetuates nothing; to its profess- 
ors, whose personal qualifications form half their 
merit, is justly given the meed of personal ad- 
miration, and the reward of contemporaneous 
popularity is well bestowed on those whose labor 
consists in exciting momentary emotion. Thei: 
most persevering and successful efforts can only 
benefit, by a passionate pleasure of at most a few 
years’ duration, the play-going public of their own 
immediate day, and they are fitly recompensed 
with money and applause, to whom may not 
justly belong the rapture of creation, the glory 
of patient and protracted toil, and the love and 
honor of grateful posterity. 
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From 
which you will quickly gather that only the most 
trusty men in the State ought to be appointed 
light-house keepers, and a man who could not be 
elected hog-reeve in his town ought to be ashamed 
of himself for asking the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury—who knows no better, mere ignorant creet- 
ur !—to trust him with a light. 

I advise you not to ask Captain Rogers if he 
That is beside the 


haps lose his crew as well as his cargo. 


could be elected hog-reeve. 
matter. 

‘*T wish you warn’t goin’ to Boston,”’ said the 
Captain, for the twentieth time, on the evening 
of the day before Aunt Mehetable was to set out. 
She was packing up, and it made him nervous 
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Aleck Nickerson was captain of the Lucy Ann, 
banker; and the Lucy 
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Captain Aleck was determined to fish for “ high 
line” out of Chatham ; 
master, and he was what they call a “ fi 
—not a man given to incredible st 
who meant to fill his ship, or to ‘* 
as they say. 

He had selected a good crew, and his brothe: 
was his mate. Down in Chatham people said 
that the Lucy Ann was likely to come home with 
a good stint of fish. 
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she knew herself. Aleck had committed the in- 
discretion of almost offering himself to her; and 
her mother had been indiscreet enough to say once 
that Aleck Nickerson was a ‘likely feller,” which 
makes me think that Mulford had the best chance 
just then. But the two were always together ; 
und some people pretended to say that they went 
courting in common, and that either would have 
been satisfied with the other’s success. 

** Cape folks” are not cold-blooded, but they 
are careful. There is an old rule, never to dance 
with the mate if you can dance with the captain, 
which is sound enough, so faras I know. Some 
young women, who live by rule, follow this one 
among others, and I have known them to profit 
by its observance. In a cold country and a bar- 
ren, where bread and butter is not over-plenti- 
ful, the captain’s house has perhaps attractions 
which the mate’s has not; and women, as ev- 
ery body knows, have to live a great deal indoors. 

sut where promotion goes by merit the captain 
is apt to be the better man; and, so being, he 
has a right to the prettiest girl, which no pretty 
girl J ever knew would dispute. So that, per- 
haps, after all, Captain Aleck had the best 
chance. 

Aunt Mehetatel arrived safely in Boston, and 
at once took charge of the Lucy Ann’s cabin. 
She had a plan to talk over with Captain Aleck 
—a plan which had occurred to her during her 
last visit to Harwich. “At this time the gradual 
failure of the fish, and the somewhat rapid in- 
crease of the population of the Cape, caused a 
good deal of uneasiness to the people of that 
thrifty region. All the young men and most 
of the old fellows are fishermen ; the whole liv- 
ing of the Cape is taken from the ocean. Hith- 
erto there had been abundance for all, according 
to their frugal expectations; but now the pros- 
pect grew dark. The great fish days off Chat- 
ham were no longer what they had been in for- 
mer years. The fleet, which was formerly always 
“hauled up” before Thanksgiving - day, now 
cruised anxiously after the missing schools till 
far into December, and could not find them; 
and the Banks no longer furnished codfish in 
the wonted abundance. And yet every Cape 
boy is a born sailor and fisherman. ‘They are a 
web-footed race ; and, to add to the difficulty, a 
curiously home-loving race. Any other people 
would have emigrated. ‘The California and Or- 
egon coasts yield fish in such abundance as no 
Cape man ever even dreamed of, and to a sailor 
the world is open. But to these curious Cape 
men there is no place in the world so beautiful 
or so dear as their own flat, sandy, tide-washed 
waste, where the corn scarcely grows breast- 
high, and the sand is ankle-deep in the best cul- 
tivated garden. Once Uncle Shubal Robbins 
drove me out in his hay-wagon, and coming to 
a knoll a little higher and a little greener than 
the surrounding flats, the enthusiastic old fellow 
cried out, in great exultation, ‘* Let us stop here 
and look around: far’s you’ve traveled, J know 
you never saw so fine a piece of country as this !”’ 
Place him where you will—in the most fertile 
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ice, 
and beautiful part of the globe if you 
and the Cape Cod man will sigh wearily for his 
sand, his pine needles, and the moan of the 


please— 


I 
ocean on his flat beach. That is in the nature 
of the creature, and you can not change it. 

Given, then, that no one would move ay 


Vay: 
that all were bent on fishing ; 


that, in fact, this 
was the only possible employment for the mass 
of the people, the single source of their prosper 
ity ; and finally that there were not fish fo 
the fishermen: and you will understand that t] 
old folks began to fear a famine for the next 
generation, and to talk drearily of the fadir 
glories of the Cape. 


Just atthis time an ingenious Yankee invented 
the cranberry culture, and saved the Cape. Tl 
cranberry is a fruit which grows best on swamp 
lands, which can be overflowed at will with 
water. 





It is an amphibious berry, which dwin- 
dles and becomes discased if deprived of a 
casional soaking. It is a God-send therefore t 
a people living in the midst of fresh-water ponds, 
and a third of whose land lay in worthless swam} 








dear at a dollar an acre, useless to all, an n- 
ed only because it was a part of the place. 
Enoch Doane read about cranberry swamps 


in his agricultural paper, saw that the berri 
were in good demand in the Boston market 
made a careful calculation overnight, and next 
morning rode out and bought a dozen acres of 
the worst looking swamp land in the neighbor- 
hood of Harwich. It took him a year to pre- 
pare a ten-acre lot. He had to cut drains, to 
build proper flood-gates, to clear the land of the 
rank growth of scrub oak which covered it, to 
cart away a foot deep of the sour top earth, to 
carry on new soil, to cover that with a layer of 
white beach sand, and lastly to set out his ber- 
ries. He laid out three hundred dollars on 
each acre of his “patch,” and the neighbors 
united to call him a fool. Im three years he 
was a rich man, swamp lands were worth fifty 
dollars per acre, and the Cape was saved from 
starvation. 

Now Aunt Mehetabel had heard of Enoeh 
Doane’s folly, which was in every body’s mouth. 
She knew he was a shrewd old fellow; and one 
day she rode down to Harwich in the stage to 
inspect his operations. She came back next 
day in a fluster, and before she ate her dinner 
had selected the site for a cranberry patch of her 
own. 

The question was, how to raise money enough 
to get a couple of acres under cultivation. The 
old light-house keeper had money in bank; but 
he plainly told his wife he meant to keep it there; 
if Enoch Doane was a fool he was not; every 
body knew that cranberries would presently be 
worth no more in Boston than beach plums; 
and then where would all the dollars be which 
silly people buried in swamps! Fortunately for 
Aunt Mehetabel the berry fever had not yet got 
so far down as Nausett, and she was able to 
buy her two acres of well selected but tangled 
swamp for little more than a song. Her own 


savings, from knitting socks, and entertaining 
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chance strangers, were sufficient for that. 
how to get it into cultivation ? 


Sut 
How to clear it 
of that mass of scrub oak and rank stringy grass 
which now made it an impregnable fortress? 
[low to pay for drains, and flood-gates, for the 
ring, and ca and hoeing, 

lanting, which must precede a crop? Captain 
Aleck Nickerson had a little money in bank, and 
from him, as one of her neg neighbors and 
confidential friends, she resolved to get help. 
All winter she had her to 
him with her own enthusiasm; and now she 
had come to Boston to make a last effort with 
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‘* But I want to build my house, Aunt Mehet- 
abel,” replied the Captain. 

‘* Ye ain’t got nobody to put in it, Aleck.” 

‘*Never you mind about that,” retorted the 


‘aptain with a ] 


smile; ‘*how’s Rachel ?” 
‘**Rachel’s ready to wait,” said she. 
les, you haven’t asked her.” 
“Wait till I come back, high line,” 
ck, smiling. 
“By that time I can he 
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» first crop ‘ll build you two housen, 


** IT don’t want but one, old lady, and a pooty 
gal to live in it.’* 

**You young fellers is always tl 
pooty gals. 


inkin’ ‘bout 
; I swan, ef I was a man I'd think 
o’ somethin’ else.” 

‘Cranberries, Aunt Mehetabel ?” queri¢ 
tain Aleck, who was lazy and inclined to tease, 


1 Cap- 
und besides owed a grudge to the old woman be- 
cause she had left Rachel at home. 

** Yes, cranberries, ” she replied ; 
is wuth ten dollars a berri 
fifty berrils easy.” 

‘‘And the worms ‘ll eet ’em before ye pick 
‘em,” said Aleck. 

‘*And yer wife ‘ll git cross ’nd ugly,” said 
Aunt Mehetabel. 

‘*And half crazy ’bout cranberry swamp,” 
said Aleck, with an irrepressible chuckle, swing- 
ing himself suddenly from the transom, where 
he was lying, through the open skylight on 
deck. 

**You’m a fool, Aleck Nickerson!” screamed 
the old woman after him. ‘O Lordy, what 
fools men be! Here, you boy, ye lazy hound, 
split some wood quick: here's ten o'clock, ’nd no 
dinner on the fire. See ’f I don’t worry him into 
it!” she grumbled to herself, as she poured a 
mess of beans into the pot. 

Captain Aleck ‘‘had more’n half a mind to 
do it,” as he said to himself. But ‘‘ better look 
twice before you jump once ;” and he went into 
the hold and began to roll salt barrels and wa- 
ter barrels about, and help stow the ship for her 


‘¢ cranberries 


], ’nd an acre ‘Il yield 


vovage, ‘*so’s to kind 
It is unnecessary to recount the 
tween these two; tl 
he has a proper notion of wha 
middle-aged y 


already 


heart uj 
the battle. 


speculati: 


thing,” 
here: 


and when 
at ho 
afford to do if 


The 


and stay 


ke 
Banks. 


in the 

Bat “you m 
mother-in-law 
savs an old C 
and 


»t 
perhaps 


gave way, 
nd winter 

n the cranb 
yut of the harbor 


his house the gr 
in. 
abel stood on the dock 


nder wh 
As he sailed 


tightly cluteh 
‘Re 
Aleck, 


and 
and 1ev sailed of 

I would not like to hs 
fellows whom Aunt M 
on her cranberry patch. 
She did not spare h 
and you may be sure no one el 
»ven the old Captain was in 
devote his spare hours to the work, which went 
on rapidly, though slowly enough to the old 
Lined to 
and be- 


le two-acre lot was 


SO 
heta 
sharply. rown han 
the brush, 
spared, 


woman’s eager temper. She was detern 
surprise Captain Aleck on his return ; 

fore the end of July the wl 
cleared 
already 


and fenced, and a small part of it was 
of that strange, unearthly white which 
surprises and disgusts one wl ‘s for the first 
pliant 

cut, the fi 


re the autumn frosts she 


ation. 


time a Cape Cod cranberry 

The drains were neatly d-gates 
securely built, and bef 
hoped to have the whole ground in ‘readiness for 
planting. 

‘¢ Miss Rogers is a hard boss,” grumbled the 
two men who cleared, and dug, aad carted fresh 
arth on to this waste; but ‘* Miss Rogers” was 
a general who led her troops, and looked very 
sharply after skulkers. 
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II. 
Meantime while Rachel cooked, and washed, 
and ironed, and kept house like a weli-trained 
Cape girl, the Lucy Ann was fast anchored on 
the Banks, and her brace of lovers were such 
unsightly objects, covered with fish gurry, clad 
in oil-skins, stamping about in huge sea-boots, 
and enveloped in barvil, and sou’wester, and 
awkward fish-mittens, that she would scarcely 
have recognized them. There are Sundays on 
fish-ground, when all hands shave, and wash, 
and clean-shirt themselves—if the weather hap- 
pens to be fine, that is to say. Sut if it is 
rough, a pipe and an old novel and the warm 
bunk in the cabin are preferred; and the most 
that is done to renovate the outer man is to 
wash in warm water and wrap in clean rags the 
sore fingers which a good fish day produces. 
Aleck Nickerson was commonly a lucky man ; 
he struck fish if any body did. He lifted his 
anchors less often than most men; and he had 
a crew that could catch fish if any were within 
reach of their skillfuliy contrived baits. But 
this time his usual luck seemed to forsake him. 
He dropped his cod-lead in vain; ‘‘ picking fish- 
ing,” one fish in an hour, and small at that, was 
the best which fell in his way. 
disheartening as poor luck in fishing; men lose 
even their skill, as their confidence oozes out at 
their fingers’ end; and it is only the most saga- 
cious who have the wit to keep their temper, 
and saw their lines on the rail with the patience 
which is sure to win in the end. 


Nothing is so 


One day Captain Aleck anchored and struck | 


fish ; but not in such abundance as he desired. 
“Pll go down in the boat; lower away there, 
two or three of you,” said he, at last. 
try ‘em a little ways off; it’s clear weather.” 
The day was almost cloudless, as fair and 
smooth asa calm June day off Sandy Hook. The 
boat was lowered, and Captain Aleck jumped 
into it with a bucket full of good baits and his 
codcraft, and pulled away about a mile off, 
where he had no sooner dropped his lead than 
he got a Lite. The men on board watched him, 


greedily, for half an hour, sawing their own lines | 


the while across the rail, when, suddenly, they too 
* struck a school,” and in a moment every man 
was hauling in a twenty pounder. The Cap- 
tain was forgotten in the excitement till the 
cook chanced to stick his head out of the com- 
panion-way, who cried out, ‘* Why it’s as thick 
as mush !” 
So it was. 
down all at once, as it often does on the Banks; 
and where a short half hour. ago all was clear 
as a bell, now you could not see the jib-boom 


end. ‘* Where’s the Skipper?” was the ques- 


tion, as all hands held up a moment and stared | their Captain kept every man at his post. 


in each other’s faces. 


‘* Ring the bell, quick, some one!” said Mul- | 


ford. ‘*Skipper’s all right, he'll be along soon’s 
he hears the sound.” Nevertheless, Mulford 
went forward himself, and with an iron belay- 
ing-pin beat lustily on the fluke of the spare 
anchor. 
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“Tl | 


The treacherous fog had settled | 





a minute,” he said, presently 


9 


body ° 


**Hold up 
** listen, every 
ing and bent 
heard no plashing of oars, no shout through the 
white darkness. 

‘*Shout; sing out all together, now!” 
Mulford. They ‘‘sung out” from ful 
then listened again, eagerly, for an a 
cry, but none came. 

‘* Ring the bell there, somebody, and y I 
loud,” said Mulford; ‘‘he’ll be here, directly. 

‘Somebody rung, and somebi dy beat ‘tl 


The men stopped talk. 
their ears to the rail; but t] 


hey 


ordered 





anchor, while another man climbed to the mast 
head, to see if he could peer above the f 
perhaps beyond it; but he came down shaking 
his head, and declaring that it was thicker up 
there than down on deck. 
Mulford slipped down on the dolphin strik 
and stretched his head along the surface of 
ocean, hoping to get a glimpse in that way, | 
in vain. 
‘“*Sh—sh !” 








said Uncle David Mecker, sud- 
denly; “I heard a cry.” 
still, and presently there can.e a wail; but it S 
from the mast-head, and was the lonely voice of 


In a moment all was 


a sea-bird welcoming the companionship of man 
in the thick fog. 
** It’s only a gull,” said some one. 
**Good God, this is dreadful! Shout again, 
What would 
muttered Mul- 





men ; sing out loud, every man. 
mother say if she was here?” 
| ford. 

They shouted again and again; they rung 
the bell and beat the anchor; they listened 
men listen on whose hearing depends the life of 
a shipmate. 

** How did the boat bear?’ asked the cook. 

** Nor-northeast,” was the reply. ev 
}anchor and look after him; maybe he laid to 
his line when the fog came up.” 

‘* Not yet,” was Mulford’s reply; ‘‘he might 
have drifted apast us, and then we'd be leaving 
him.” 

But now the wind began to sigh through the 
|shrouds, and the little Lucy Ann began to roll 
with the swell which foretold an approaching 
gale. Her crew looked at each other with sol- 
}emn faces. In such a fog, once miss the direc- 
tion, once get out of ear-shot, and the chances 
are slim of ever finding your ship again. 

They went to the windlass presently and hove 
out the anchor, set the mainsail and jib, and 
cruised about, making short tacks through the 
fog, and shouting and listening by turns. All 
| hands remained on deck; the cook in vain cried 
lout, ** Sate ye, one half”’—the customary call to 
| dinner on a Cape fishing schooner; the dinner 
| was put away untasted; the growing anxiety for 
The 
fog did not lift; it began to drive, thick and 
fast, as the northeast wind blew up; and pres- 
ently the swash of the-sea against the bows be- 
came so loud as to make any cry of a human 


| Voice inaudible. Then night came on, and at 





| 
| 
| 


| last, after running half a dozen miles dead to 
leeward, the anchor was let go, a double watch 
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set, and the remainder of the 
to their berths in silence. 

And thus Captain Aleck was lost to the J 
Ann. ‘To lose a man at sea, and that man the 


Captain, the | 


crew went below 


vader of the small band, casts a 


ym over the whol Mulford 
ground ; 


capa le fellow, he knew 
curious turn of lu 


tine 
as his brother; and by a 


when the northeast 
seemed to seek vessel whose ms: 


was drifting no one | The 


whither or how. 


men drew in thei n silence; the wonted 


ce was omitted ; 


id eve ry bx dy lrew a sigh 
t, in three we 
Captain Aleck, the last barr 


anchor 


of relief wht 


{ 
loss ol 


wet, the was hove up for the 
| all sail set to a fair wind for 

And n the 
ford. In the hurry of fishing, a 
of caring for the sel, his mind 
fully occupied to leave space for tl 
it his brother. with a fair 


ow came 


most wt 


ve is 
But now, 
ill the sails, and no labor exc 
reck he began to think, f 
1e, that He was to be the 

How sh 


‘who was living quietl 


spt to 1 
ming, r the 
bearer of ill-news 
yuld he t 
and happily at h 
nce for her son’s return, } 
ly thinking of him as smartest and best am 
the young men on her 
hood? How should he go to Ra 
who had never visited her except 
with Aleck ? 
And yet it was pleasant to think that now he 
ght win Rachel for himself. He hated | 
the thought—and yet he 
You can not help thiuking, : 
of it; and in the midst of 


such ill-ne 


ws. ll the mo- 


iting in confid 


“shore 


i1m- 


self for 


the 

this ugly ray of comfort obtruded itself till 
Mulford, half-distrac | girl ¢ 
deuce, whose pretty face made him indu 

thought which was mean, he f 

which had no proper place in his grieving h 
So long as Aleck lived Mulford had been con- 
tent that Rachel should be his sister-in-law ; 
it was not till now it occurred to him that she 
could Why and yet, 
why? Should he take advantage by his brother’s 
death ? 1 


as 


his own wife. not ? 
Could he ever forgive himself the joy 
of such a wedding ? 

Mulford was not the first generous-hearted 
man tormented by such thoughts of unwelcome 
compensations for a great sorrow. And yet how 
unreasonable, said a voice in his heart. What 
is done is done ; Aleck was lost: should he, for 
a punctilio, cast away what he felt would be a 
happiness for him? Should he give to 
stranger that which Aleck would have most 
certainly preferred him to have, under the cir- 
cumstances? Was he not his brother’s heir? 
He would inherit his savings—why not also the 
wife of his heart ? 


some 


III. 
When Mehetabel Rogers heard the news she 
was ‘‘ thrown all in a fluster,” according to her 


‘What'll 
Ra 


Miss Nicke 


hat’ll hel say, 


and water 


enormou 


Ly, tor W 
would have so lo 
with dread of the 
give to Aleck 
account t 
strangers, ex 


ret 


ound 


Nickers 


The two old women h 


ms toc 


mn 


Ann 
boat ; 


no one 


and gave 


Rach¢ 


bec use he 
with an air 
sides he was 1 
in Cape Cod 
the wedding. 


st to that n 
, as among the 
But as Mulford 
together, talking of the brother 
» the 
and their common sorrow opened the 


to find her heart warming t 


common confidence of love. 

When Aleck was given up Rachel was p 
ised to Mulford; and, to Aunt Mehetabel’s 
satisfaction, the young fellow prove 
He insist 
plants should be set out that fall yet; 
fore the pond froze over the 
flooded. The work was done; 
winter she rested 
thankful, indeed, t 


great faith in cranberries. 


patch 
and ¢ 
and was thankful; 


} lracr 
sh ragged 


ut triumphant. 


the old captain down to see her work; 
ed in his ears of the bushels of crimson berries 
which should reward her labors and justify the 


outlay. She had scarcely patience to wait till 


boast- 


spring. 
The spring Mulford off to the 


the swamp was drained, 


came ; 
Banks in a new vessel ; 


was 
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and the cranberries were in bloom; when, one 
day, Captain Aleck Nickerson walked into his 
mother’s house, sat down on a chair in the 
kitchen, and said, ‘*‘ How’s all at home?” The 
poor mother thought at first she saw a ghost, 
but when she felt her boy’s arms around her 
she fell away in a happy sweon. While Aleck 
was yet busy with her came in to these two— 
Rachel Rogers. She gave a little scream of 
terror when she saw her old lover, and, obeying 
the first impulse, ran out of the house. But 
presently she turned and came back. She could 
not leave Captain Aleck alone with his fainting 
mother; he needed help; and for the rest—she 
must see him at some time. But as she walked 
slowly back to the door, how her heart harden- 
ed toward the poor fellow within! ‘* What bus- 
iness had he to come back ?”’ she was saying to 
herself. 

**Glad to see you’ve come back safe, Captain 
Nickerson,” she said to Aleck as she stepped 
into the kitchen again. 

‘*All right, Rachel,” said he, looking up. 
** But first let's get the old woman to rights. 
I hope my droppin’ in on her hain’t killed her.” 

The poor old mother presently came to her- 
self. She clung to her son, whom the deep had 
given up; but as she gathered her thoughts in 
order, and saw Rachel standing there, with stony 
face, her joy was distracted by the thought of 
the changes which a year had produced. 

**We thought you were dead, boy,” said she, 
fondly, smoothing his hair. 

‘* You see I’m as live as any man of my size 
and weight,” replied Aleck, shaking himself to 
prove that he was real flesh and blood. 

**Go home, Rachel, and tell your mother,” 
said she, dismissing the young girl, who turned 
and went out silently. 

‘*What’s the matter with Rachel?” asked 
Captain Aleck. ‘‘She don’t seem glad to see 
me back.” 

** She thought you was lost, my son.” 

** And then ?” 

‘*She’s promised to Mulford, my son,” said 
the old woman, looking at him anxiously. ‘ But 
oh, Aleck, I'm so happy! Don’t mind her. 
Look at me. It was so weary without you, boy.” 

Captain Aleck sat himself down silently in 
a chair beside her. It was not such a coming 
home as he had looked forward to. 

** Where’s Mulford, mother ?” he asked, after 
a while. 

** He’s got a new vessel, and he’s gone to the 
Banks.” 

** Did he do well last year?” 

** Yes, he was lucky. He made money. But 
he grieved for you, Aleck; it was a blow to 
him.” 

** And Rachel’s promised to him ?” 

**Yes, boy. But what makes you sit there 
so solemn? Why don’t you look to me? Don’t 
you see J’ glad you’ve come home ?” 

Her old eyes filled with tears of longing love. 
Hard-featured she was, hard-handed, wrinkled, 
faded, with a harsh, cracked voice—now curious- 
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ly soft and womanly. She looked at him 
though she feared he would fly out of window 
she studied the shadows flitting across his ¢; rl 


face as though her life depended upon his humor 

**Come, sit you down close by me,” she said 
as he began to walk about the room, and -. 
amine the walls and windows, and the dis 
in the pantry. ‘‘I can’t abear you out of | 
sight, Aleck. What's the use of botherin’ about 
that gal. J’m your mother, that bore you, ’ 
nussed you, ’nd kerried you round in my ar 
T love you, Aleck; Z’m glad you've come h 
I've got more right to you than any gal or 
Cape. 

‘*Tell me how it was,” said she, present] 
curious to hear how he was saved from the deat 
which must have been so near him, and ready. 
too, to divert his mind from poor Rachel. ; 

The story was simple enough. He had beer 
able to keep his little shallop afloat till, lite 
night, he saw suddenly the huge hull of a sh 
looming through the fog, and bearing straigh 
down upon him. Unable to get out of her 
path, death seemed certain. 





But with a sea- 





man’s presence of mind he saw his opportu 
with a seaman’s eye he measured the distan 
for a leap for life; and as the vast hull swept 
down upon his cockle-shell he jumped for 1 
dolphin-striker, caught it, and was saved. Twice 
he was dipped in the ocean as the ship pitched 
But at last | 
clambered to the bowsprit, and in on deck, wher 
he had hard work to persuade the superstiti 
French not to throw him overboard, so 
seared and amazed were they at his appearance. 
The ship was a French Indiaman, carrying a ear- 
go of fish to Pondicherry. ‘The captain set him 
off upon a homeward-bound American ship in 
the Indian Ocean. And here he was, with n 

ly a twelvemonth lost out of his life, as he said 

‘* But you're saved to your old mother,” said 
she. 

*“And Rachel Rogers is promised to Mul- 
ford ?” said Captain Aleck. 

*¢ You mustn't think hard on her, Aleck; gals 
don’t know much—and she thought you was 
gone. 

‘Was it so long to wait?” he asked, con- 
scious that he would have waited twice a twelve- 
month for her. 

‘* Mehetabel was willin’, and Rachel didn't 
know which she liked best of you two, Aleck. 
You always went courtin’ in couples.” 

**Tt’s not too late to go to the Banks yet,” he 
said, thinking aloud. ‘I can go down to Prov- 
incetown to-morrow, and get a pinky for my- 
self.” 

‘“Not so soon, Aleck; not so soon, boy; I 
want you a little while. I want to look at you, 
to see how you've growed.” 








her bows under in the sea-way. 


crew 


“Lord a-massy! and so you’ve come back, 
Aleck Nickerson!” shouted Aunt Mehetabel, 
coming into the kitchen; ‘glad to see ye alive! 
The cranberries is all in: won’t you come over 
and look at the swamp ?” 
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“I'm goin’ to Provincetown to-morrow ff yonder, to windward,” said uncle Day 
look up a vessel fit to go to the Banks,” said Meeker; ‘ «d like Mulford’s schooner, t« 
Captain Aleck. ‘‘I dare say the cranberries Hed jist sich a kink in her top-mast. But 
ll keep.” couldn’t see her | for a minute; maybe 

‘But Ican’t; I’ve got my work to show you, warn’t.” 
and the swamp belongs to ye till you get your ** Anchore 
money back, Aleck.” “No; i 

‘¢ Never mind, Aunt Mehetabel, I don’t ws vay sich wea : 
to build my house now.” ** Too thick to | 

“For why don't ye? Don’t look grout; aker. “T'd rt 

st time I see ye; Ill be sorry about the . 
Ss ‘We'll have to lo 

Aleck was sadly badgered with these Aleck, che 
He had expected to come home and 
find Miss Rachel receive him as a lover lost and 
found; he heard only about cranberry swamps. 
never thought about her except as 
and yet he vexed himself with the 


1at his own ill-luck, and not 


4 
and that his ill-humor was neither 


ily, nor fair to her who caused it, or to his 
or old mother, v ] wa ud on his ace 
hen she ought to have b n entirely h ppy. ro ad, i the vé . 3 a great sea, 
“‘Tll send my old man over for y« v-and 1s. 
by, Aleck,” said Aunt Mehetabel, feeling—the rac ! how wi it looks—hell 


ifty old woman !—that s! 1s not likely just | wl hat?” shou e, pointing directly to 
et to geta good word frot iim. “ lward, nere n ly R Tes black mass 
‘‘T’m a mean fool to be puttin’ on a sour face, vater » seen as the schooner sank 
about this gal,” Aleck, looking up wi a receding billow. That’s a wreck, ef 
he was gone. ‘It'll be all right when I my old eyes is wut ‘i 
ilford once. Setter | : ff nor ll hands wat 
This ‘ll all wear off i aa fi nint before tl 
ground again.” 
rode over to Provincetown 
n morning; found a little pi 
schooner laid up, which no one had 
\ of another trip to the Banks; hai 
r up, cleaned her bottom, painted it j vo down on to] 
ides, picked up a crew, got his outfit, anc The sle jy 
week was on the way to the region of fogs and ; and crawled in 
fish. Before he sailed he visited the lights, | boots as hurriedly 
and to Aunt Mehetabel’s great delight expressed welcome news 
his satisfaction at the condition of the cranberry , down the hatch, and 
tch. Also he met Miss Rachel, who held out themselves in the cabi 
“+r hand to him, like a girl who bears no grudge | of it. Leave them alone, 
iinst a discarded lover—a piece of generosity there, in the mid 
which not many young women are capable of. northeaster blowing grea 
** 1m goin’ to look up Mulford, Rachel; take ing mountains high—sa 
we of yourself till I bring him home,” he said. been sleeping with their 
His heart was light once more; a week of hard the wind howl]; let the sea bel 
work, and a foretaste of the Banks, had set his tumble their little cockle- 4 
thoughts in order. ‘‘I felt mean to ye at first, it was bent now on dashing her on the sand 
Rachel,” he said, as they walked out together hundred fathoms down below, and again tossi1 
toward the road; ‘‘ but it wasn’t your fault, gal. her up to the pale full moon, of which they 
And Mulford’s a good fellow as ever lived.” glimpse overhead once ina while. 
So he sailed away. was new and strong; 
One day his little vessel lay, pitching like a | er was of ¢ 
mad bull, in a northeasterly gale, with all her tle ship; 
cable out and a rag of storm-sail fluttering in the | accustomed 
gale, while in the high stern sat Skipper Aleck, and slept in their narrow berths as s j ‘ 
with two or three weather-beaten fishermen in Wall Street banker in his Fifth Avenue mansi 
sou’westers and oiled-clothes, watching the But once slip the cable; once derange, in 1) 
weather. The sea was too heavy to fish, and middle of such a gale, the conditions on which 
the fog was so thick that a good look-out was their comfort and safety depended, and they 
necessary. knew that they would have such a struggle 
*‘When it broke away a while ago I saw a the storm as not one | h a batt 
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for life as none of them could be sure of win- 
ning in. 

The vessel which was drifting down upon them 
was about two miles away when she was first 
She was dismasted ; her main-mast was 
a mere stump; her foremast was swept away 
flush with the deck. She was tossed about like 
a helpless chip, a bit of rag fluttering from the 
stump of the mainmast barely sufficing to keep 
her head to the wind. Captain Aleck and his 
crew watched her with eager and careful eyes. 
It was only at intervals they got a momentary 
glimpse of her. The sea ran so high that it was 
only when both vessels happened to be at the 
same time tossed upward, and when no inter- 
mediate mountain roller obstructed the sight, 
that they could see the helpless, dismasted craft. 

**She’s not anchored, Skipper,” shouted David 
Meeker into Aleck’s ear. 


**No, she’s drifting down on us,” 


seen. 


replied 
Aleck, looking nervously forward, where a few 
flakes of his stout hempen cable still lay faked 
neatly on the deck—too few to be of use in get- 
ting out of-the way of the approaching vessel. 

**We can’t stick out any more; there ain’t 
enough,” shouted David, in answer to his Cap- 
tain'’s glance. 

*‘She’s going to leeward like mad; looks ’s 
though she’d fetch agin us, sure.” 

The discipline of a fishing vessel is not very 
strict. The men obey the captain, but they 
know as much as he does, and they do not al- 
ways wait for orders. Every man aboard un- 
derstood the necessities of the case perfectly, and 
it did not need Skipper Aleck’s orders to set 
them to reefing the main-sail and foresail. 

** Balance reef’s the best, Skipper?” roared 
some one, making himself understood as well by 
signs. 

Aleck nodded ; and the sails were so reefed 
that only a small triangular piece of each would 
be exposed if it became necessary to raise them. 

‘Lash down the throat solid,” shouted the 
Skipper. ‘Don’t let any thing get adrift--look 
out!” as a great sea swept under the schooner, 
and lifted her for a moment nearly straight up. 
The cook's tin pans rattled drearily in the gal- 
ley—a sound which those who have heard it in 
a great storm at sea never forget. It strikes the 
sars of seamen as a sign of the utmost violence 
of a gale. 

The men at the sails were swung off their 
feet, and clung to the rigging with their hands 
till she settled down again. Those in the high 
stern used the moment when they were tossed 
high up to watch the fast-approaching wreck. 

**She comes down on us awful fast,” said 
Uncle David. 

She was not more than half a mile away now. 
She had drifted a full mile in seven or eight min- 
utes; the sea and wind were sweeping her along 
at the rate of not less than eight knots an hour. 
In less than five minutes more it would be de- 
cided whether Captain Aleck’s little Swallow 
was safe or no. 

**Go forward now with your axe, Uncle Da- 
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vid; don’t cut till I tell ye, old man; and stand 
clear when ye cut. Sylvie Baker, stand by th, 
foresail and keep yer eye on me.* Tell the boys 
to lash themselves fast. Drive half a dozen 
nails into this companion slide here; if we shj, 
a sea it may wash it off else, and fill the cabin 

**She’s not a dozen ship’s lengths off now. 
Skipper,” said Job Scudder, pointing with his { 
ger at the schooner, on whose deck a few helpless 
mites could by this time be seen clinging tot 
bulwarks and motioning, as though dumbly ey 
treating them for help. ‘There was no longer any 
fog to obscure the vision. The blinding spox 7 
drift swept constantly across, impelled with su 
violence by the fury of the gale that it struck 
the face like needle-points or like sharp hail 
The sea was white with foam, and the tops of 
the huge black mountain billows curled over in 
foam rifts, which broke with a hoarse, sullen 
roar, and were swept by or under the S 
with a dull hiss, as of ten thousand venomous 
serpents eager for the lives of the poor crew. 
At such times the waves no longer appear of a 
sea-green; their vast masses, rolled up by tl 
steady fury of the wind, are dark and gloom 
as though laden with ten thousandsdeaths; tl 
have a resistless weight and momentum; tl 
move with the same majestic grandeur whi 
distinguishes and makes awful the great ti 
which rolls over the Canadian fall at Niagara 
They break slowly, and the curling top of such 
a wave is instantly seized by the wind and dash- 
ed, in sheets of fiercely-driven drops, along the 
this is called ** spoon-drift.” 

As the dismasted hull swept down toward 
them, the crew of the little Swa//ow forgot for 
a moment their own peril, in watching eagerly 


i. 





surface : 


the heJpless creatures who were now so near 
that their faces could be seen. The wreck was 
almost directly ahead. ‘‘She’ll drift athwart 
our cable, sure, and then we’re gone,” old Da- 
vid was saying to himself, while all held their 
breath in dread suspense. Just then, when their 
own fate seemed already sealed, a huge wave 
seized the hulk and carried her in one great 
bold sweep down past the Swa/low’s bow. As 
both vessels rose on the high crest of a sea they 
lay for a moment abreast, and not twenty yards 
apart, and the two crews scanned eagerly each 
other’s faces. 

** Good God! it’s your brother Mulford, Skip- 
per!” roared the cook, who stood at Captain 
Aleck’s side, clinging to the same shroud, and 
pointing to a figure, with flying hair and sea- 
washed clothes, which was lashed to the quarter 
of the wreck. 

Captain Aleck had seen him already; he 
stood, pale and silent, looking with scared eyes 
at the vision, which lasted but a moment. In 
the next the vessel was hidden by an intervening 
wave; but as she disappeared a cry of mortal 
terror came from her crew—a cry so sharp, so 
full of horror that it pierced through the roaring 
gale, and reached even to the ears of the Sra/- 
low’s men. Well might they ery out, the hap- 
less crew; for, with death clutching at them in 
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The poor Skipper gave a groan, but pulled 
ahead. ‘‘ We'll make /is wife glad, any how, 
please God,” said he. ‘ Hold fast, Uncle Dan- 
’el!” he shouted; ‘‘ we'll get you safe aboard 
directly !” 

With skillful management they got the boat 
alongside the floating spar for a moment, with- 
out knocking a hole in her bottom; and in that 
moment Daniel Twyer, summoning for the ef- 
fort all the little strength he had left, leaped into 
the stern sheets, and sank down in a heap, with 
dazed eyes and a frightened look, asking, ‘‘ Be 
you alive, Aleck Nickerson, or be you a sperrit?” 

‘*He’s more alive than you, you old fool!” 
answered Tom Connor, grufily, ready to quarrel 
with the poor fellow, now that he had saved his 
life; ‘* where’s your Skipper ?” 

But Daniel Twyer was too weak to reply; 
the feeling that he was safe, that presently he 
would be on aship’s deck, overcame him, and he 
dropped insensible in the stern sheets, and was 
not aroused till Tom Connor had put a bow- 
line under his arms, and he felt himself swung 
on board, and lying upon the deck of the Swallow. 

‘* Keep her away for the other men!” shouted 
the Captain, as he leaped on board, and the boat 
was hauled in over the low rail of the schooner. 
** Now then, Dan’el Twyer, where’s your Skip- 
per?” he demanded. 

“*Mulford Nickerson and Zebah Snow were 
lashed to the main-hatchway when I saw ’em 
last.” 

The wind had freshened, and the Swad/low 
was running down toward the two men rapidly. 
David Meeker sat in the cross-trees, with the 
glass, watching them, and waving his hat every 
few minutes, to reassure their hopes. 

Presently he sung out, ‘‘ Pears to me one on 
‘em's Zebah Snow—”" 

‘* Hurrah, boys!” shouted Aleck, his anxious 
face at last lighted up with joy. 

** T’other one’s dead,” added Davy id. 

***Tain’t so!” instantly shouted the Skipper in 
return. ‘*’Tain't so; ef he was dead his weight 
wouldn’t cumber the raft.” And in a moment 
he had ‘“‘shinned” to the cross-trees and held 
the glass to his own eye. 

*¢°Tain’t so, Uncle David,” he repeated ; “‘ you 
don't know nothing "bout it, old man. ‘T’other 
one’s Mulford Nickerson, and he ain’t dead, by 
Godfrey, for—there! I saw him move!” he 
shouted, at the top of his voice. ‘‘ Get that boat 
ready to launch, down there on deck!” 

Down he slid, and in a minute was once more 
afloat in the boat, pulling with eager strokes for 
the raft, which the Swad/ow dared not approach 
too nearly for fear of being flung on top of it by 
the sea. 

** Who's that on the hatch with you, Snow ?” 
he called out, as the boat neared the raft. 

The man who had been declared dead tottered 
half to his feet, but fell again, crying out, ‘‘ Is 
it you, Aleck Nickerson?” It was all he could 
say. The next minute Zebah Snow was jerked 
off the raft, and flung into the boat, and Captain 
Aleck stood in his place. 
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‘*Thank God, it’s you, sure,” said he, gras)- 
ing Mulford’s hands in both his; ‘* but what's 
the matter?” 

‘* My leg’s broke in two places. And you're 
alive, dear old fellow! Thank God for that. 
any how. I don’t care now. We thought it 
was your ghost when we drifted past you in th 
gale.” 

They got him on to the boat and into t} 
Swallow's cabin as carefully as they could; and 
here his leg was dressed, and he was cared for as 
tenderly as rough but kind-hearted seamen knew 
how. They are a rude set, no doubt, the mei 
of the sea, and have but little pity for the minor 
ails. They are merciless toward men with head- 
aches, or nerves, or dyspepsia; they can not be- 
lieve a man sick if he can walk or eat; but ther 
is no tenderer nurse, no more thoughtful, skill- 
ful, long-suffering, self-denying attendant on a 
real and serious sick bed than the roughest old 
tar in the forecastle. 

When Skipper Aleck had seen Mulford com- 
fortably tucked away in his own berth, and had 
administered a cup of tea and such other nour- 
ishment to him as was fit and at hand, he went 
on deck and called his crew around him. Cod- 
fishermen are not paid wages; each man keejs 
account of his own fish, and receives their val 
when they are sold, less a certain share reserved 
for the owners of the vessel, and another small 
share which the Captain has for his conduct of 
the voyage. Aleck was determined to steer at 


once for home; but the Swad/ow was not mor 
than half full of fish, and to make what is c¢all- 
ed a broken voyage would be a serious loss t 
men who had families to feed and clothe. 

The seniors of the crew had already agreed 
upon their course, however; and when tlicir 
Captain said, ‘‘ Men, I want to take the Svwal- 
low home as fast as she can sail,” David Meck- 
er put the helm up, Tom Connor bent on the 
stay-sail, and with a ready “ All right, Skipper!’ 
the little craft was put upon her proper course 
with all sail set. 

On the tenth day they sailed into Province- 
town. It was a bright June day, and Mulford, 
who had been gradually sinking, lay upon thi 
deck with his brother by him. 

*¢* Don’t think hardly of poor Rachel,” he said, 
for the hundredth time. ‘It was I that per- 
suaded her; and God knows I was sorry for 
you, brother; but we all thought you dead.” 

‘Tl dance at your wedding, dear old fellow, 
this winter,” said Aleck. 

** You'll bury me in the old grave-yard next 
to father,” replied Mulford, solemnly; ‘ and, 
Aleck, promise me that you'll take Rachel. She 
loves you now; she’s a good gal; don’t let mc 
go, feelin’ that [ parted you two.” 

Aleck held the poor fellow’s hot hands in his 
own. He did not suspect how near his brothei 
was to death. There was not much pain in th 
broken leg now; but that was because morti!:ca- 
tion had set in. The fractured limb had been 
too badly wounded when it was jammed between 
two heavy floating spars, to afford hopes of recov- 
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ery, evea had Mulford had more skillful treat- 

ment than the poor fishermen could give him. 

lied shortly after they had cast anchor; and 

yr Aleck, broken with grief, set out for home 
rry the sad tidings to his mother. 
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Rachel and Aleck sorrowed together over Mul- 
ford’s death. They are now man and wife. 
Captain Aleck had to ‘*; South” for 
le of winters to restore h 
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s broken fortunes ; 
with this and two good fish years he gained 
And one Thanks- 


giving afternoon he went over and asked Rachel 
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back more than he had lost. 
if sl 

The cranberry patch in these years had borne 
so abundantly that Aunt Mehetabel was regard- 
ed in her neighborhood as a woman of 
pacity and good luck; and when Captain Aleck 
came to ask her and the old light-house keeper 
for their daughter, she **Rachel’s bee 
waitin’ for ye, Aleck; uldn’t 
else but you—and this year’s crop of 
build you yer house.” 

**The worms ’Il eat ’em before you pick em,” 
said Aleck, remembering the old bout in the 
Lucy Ann’s cabin. 

‘**'They’m all picked, and not a worm amongst 
‘em,” she replied. ‘* And ef it warn’t for them 
cranberries you’d hev to go away this winter, 
little as you thought it, instead of sittin’ com- 
fortable in your own house. ‘Tell ye what, boy, 
cranberry swamp’s better’n goin’ to the banks.” 

If the respectable reader will accept that last 
sentence as a moral to this true tale he is wel- 
come to it. 
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PICKED UP. 
IL—WHAT IT WAS. 
7 OU never picked up any thing ? 
Philip Arne did! Nothing so strange in 
that, you think. No; I have known many to 
be lucky in that way. Yet how many ever found 
what Philip found? But then he needed some- 
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** Speak to me? For a moment it 
to Philip Arne as if he had passed out from the 
actual world into that of fancy and faéry, into 
the beautifully fantastic world of the magicians; 
that his violin had become an entity, a living 
and voiced soul; then he found space and breath 
‘* Who are you?” His voice 
had always the caressing softness of a June wind; 
just now it was as though Alcyone had spoken, 
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haps disappointed ; in all his life nothing stran- 
ger than disappointment and distress had come 
to him. Here was, who could tell what? He 
repeated the question; the answer was ready 
now. ‘I don’t know; will you—will you— 
hurt me ?” 

“Oh, achild! No, no, how could /hurt you? 
what are you doing here, out inthe rain? Can't 
you getin? Is this your home?” 

“TI sleeps here,” sighed the little flute. 

*‘You mustn’t do so; your mother will be 
angry. Did you run away? Shall I pull the 
knocker for you?” 

“No. Do you know where my mother is? 

** Don’t you ?” 

**No; she left me t’other day just round the 
corner there. I looks for her every day till 
dark, then I comes here and sleéps. Will you 
tell? The perlece doesn’t catch me in this 
place.” And the tiny voice retreated. 

‘* Where did your mother go?” recommenced 
the questioner. 

“To get us a hunk of bread. I wish she’d 
come soon, I’m so hungry.” 

** Has she been gone long ?” 

** Oh, how long!” 

** Have you eaten nothing since ?” 

** Every day an old woman that keeps one 
of them stalls there gives me an apple, and I 
sings her a song; and sometimes she gives me 
a cake too; but that’s when she’s had a drop, 
you know.” 

**Come with me,” he said; ‘‘I will give you 
both.” 

Ie held out his hand. In an instant she 
had sprung from the niche and clung to it. 
Two dark, starry eyes flashed up to him their 
sad appeal. Surprised to find her so small, he 
lifted and carried her in his arms. This was 
what Philip Arne picked up. 


” 


Il.—WHAT HE DID WITH IT. 

She might have been seven when this oc- 
curred. 

** But now what shall I call you?” he asked, 
one day. ‘Lichen, because I found you growing 
on a stone? or Saint? for you were in a niche.” 

She chose Saint. 

In the long, lonesome days, while he thrummed 
his scales and toiled through the pieces prepar- 


‘atory to rehearsals, she sat contentedly on her 


little stool, conning a pictured primer, and lilt- 
ing the a 6 abs to the measure of his tunes; and 
when he left her for a few moments found her, 
upon his return, singing, in her baby way, bits | 
of the old street ballads caught and kept. Bat | 
when the requisite exercises had been gone 
through with, and he could resign himself to 
his own fancies to weave garlands of harmony, 
and intoxicate sense and sight with an elixir 
of delightsome thoughts; or when on the wings 
of Mendelssohn he sought heaven, or heard the | 
foot-beats of the stars in the grand strains of | 
Beethoven, or felt all love, and pathos, and in- 
finite beauty throng from out the human spells | 
of Mozart to enfold him, then he would find | 


her pausing from her little tasks, drawing near 
his elbow, gazing into the sky, with large-eyed 
absorption, or plunged in tears, her head hidden 
among the pillows of her bed, not to be soothed 
by tenderness or wooed by reasons, till, through 
exhaustion, she fell asleep and woke smiling 
He had added to his apartment a very d; ainty 
room, and called it Saint’s. From out his mis- 
erable pittance he dressed her tastily and neat. 
ly, reserved for her the most delicate morsel of 
his table, bought her fruits and flowers at the 
stalls, instructed her in her lessons, and paid a 
trifle to a poor lodger who taught her needle. 
work. Too young to be left alone evenings, he 
accustomed himself to carry her with him to the 
theatre, leave her, perhaps, in charge of some 
woman in the green-room, or she would nest| 
on a cushion and nod off into dreams. Where- 
as he had before thought first, upon waking, of 
his violin, he now thought of her. Poor Aric]! 
you are like to play second-fiddle indeed. He 
taught her to call him her brother Philip, and 
the children in the court, apt at abbreviations, 
called her Saint Ann. 

At length the Fates let fall one significant 
night upon the earth for these two—youth and 
child. Having taken her with him as usual, 
he left her in the green-room with the children 
who were to sing in some part of the grand gala 
play. It was no novel or interesting thing to 
them, and one with a headache grumbled inces- 
santly. 

‘*Let me go and sing in your place,” sug- 
gested Saint. 

‘*Will you? Oh, but you don’t know the 
part!” 

**Can’t you sing it to me?” persisted § Saint. 

‘*Pooh! I might as well sing to them as 
you.’ 

‘* Won't the others sing it over a little? I 
shall catch it soon. I have some of it now. 
See!” and she trilled a bar or two; the others, 
glad of the excitement, crowding about her with 

| corrections, interruptions, and additions—mak- 
ing a fascinating hurly-burly, while they dressed 
her in the stage-garb of the little shirk, and in 
the pell-mell and confusion made her entrée 
unobserved. It so happened that she had be- 
come somewhut familiar with the different parts, 
having listened with attention upon successive 
nights as the voices from the stage rung in 
upon her, waiting in the passage-way, or stealing 
up to the very entrances of the side-scenes; so 
| that now, as the leader, beside herself with mer- 
riment at the success of her scheme, tripped, 
hesitated, and paused at the second bar of her 
Rolo, Saint caught it up, and drew it along, 
through all its airy and delicate meanderings, 
till at last her voice seemed to smite the clouds 
and die there in perfect ecstasy, as it were a 
lark’s. Philip sat below in calm concern. At 
first the song seemed to mingle with his dream. 
He was at home in his garret, expressing a love- 
| ly image, and Saint’s voice supplied a want he 
must otherwise have experienced: it spanned 
the actual and ideal; but soon the applause 
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roused him. Then, glancing upward, he saw 
nd heard without any keen surprise, only mur- 
nuring half-audibly, ‘‘Oh, it is Saint!” His 
sighbor believed that he called it saintly, and, 
nice in discrimination, returned, ‘ Exact- 
When all was Over the manager waited 
on Philip to engage Saint. He declined; 
' ‘¢ Saint,” he asked, ** 
to go and sing for this gentleman ?” 
‘No; I wish to sing to you only!’ 
From that night he gave her constant in- 
structions, spared no pains, left often and often 
s musical devoirs to superintend her musical 
recitations. Alas, Ariel! thou first love. Is 
no fable, then, this fate of first love? Still 
» grew; his genius pushed its plumed wings 
through all these engrossing labors; it found a 


she 


uiesced. do you wish 


yusand escapements, which proved its genuine- 
ss; at last it soared! His name was in ev- 

y mouth, his skill the topic and enthusiasm 

of the day. He grew rich as well as great; he, 
once poor, neglected violinist, became the 

1, the courted, the toasted, the every thing 
Those 
10 only knew of the result could form little 
ynception of the terrible means, the persistent 


that was splendid of court or county. 


labor, the continued sacrifice, the cramped ne- 
ssities that all went to make up this grand 
im total. Just as there has been since, a 
renzy for Sontag or Lind in hats, capes, and 
fal-lals, so his name was invoked to add lustre 
to toy or trinket. Saint and he no longer in- 
habited a garret and drank bitter draughts from 
pewter cups, but a lovely suburban rett 
iis Eden, a villa smothered in roses. 


Here, 


ufter having done his best for Saint, he brought | 


er instructors from far and near; they mod- 


led, they perfected her rare voice; they lin- | 


rered needlessly in her rare presence. Philip 
perceived, without deeply considering; only a 
vague unrest tortured him, made his nights 
leepless, left strange footsteps at his temples, 
scattered star-dust in his curls; people said his 
soul had worn thin his body that it might have 
clearer vision. In the mean while, he thought, 
Saint must go to Italy—the land where sound 
first awoke to the bliss of melody: it would 
ripen her voice, give a roundness, a lusciousness 
that it yet needed; not that it needed any thing 
to him; but Art, he knew, was no regarder of 
persons. He would go too, but some one must 


chaperon her: he was not her brother; he 


knew that gladly; by-and-by the world would | 


know it too. Just now, why he could hardly 


It would be so like losing foothold; after that 


why should he more than another regulate her | 


steps; follow in her dazzling wake; be the near- 
esttoher! No, there would be time enough and 
to spare, when she had been proved by variety 
of face and place, by the loud world’s acclaim, 
when gorgeous opportunity had beckoned, and 
she had turned to him instead; but now, should 
he divulge it, present and future might both be 


shipwrecked in the mighty sea of possibilities. | 


Direful thought! 


at made 


| convolutions! 
say, he could not tell this heedless, selfish world. | 


bond of brotherhood fretted him! 
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Ill WHAT IT DID WITH HIM. 
They went to Italy ; 
distilled from its sky, at 
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d earth, and sea; 
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ient magnificence 
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and fell like the iridescent 
foam-bows of glancing . Whether th 
blue wave at Naples coaxed them to wander idly 
on its threshold, or the 


It endowed him 
Saint, her spirits rose 


with its melancholy ; 


long low moan of the 
: ‘ 
Genoese waters chanted in their ears perpetual 


miserere for the drowned poet, or whether Ven- 
ice, sad Venice, opened her palaces, 
her h black torch-lit gondolas 


ing gondoliers, before their eyes, it was still tl 


ea Wi 


1 


a presaging sadness on the one hand, an 
unnatural joy on the other, surrounded the 


same : 
tw 
flow of that broad river 
Inspiration, having its fountain-head in the lim- 
itless, unexplored sea of the Soul! In Italy 
she achieved her major of reputation; England 


the unequal ebb and 


and America have echoed only the dolorous 
minor thereof: they have never known the splen- 
did ebullience of her song—only its regretful an- 
The enthusiasm of this Italian world 
built triumphal arches in her path, propelled 
her chariot with its energy, crowned her Em- 
press of Song; 


guish. 


and Philip saw all with proud 
dismay he too had attained—but to such empti- 
She had not turned to him; he could 
wait; still she looked for his counsel, was glad 
to have him always near, prattled to him as th 
summer sea prattles to the beach—that was 
something. But now it was her time to love, 
he thought; no longer a child, she might as- 
semble the world at her feet, and choose; he 
would not stand in the way, nor obscure her 
sight; gratitude she might mistake for love, he 
must be generous and just. Poor fool! why 
not give yourself an equal chance ? 

At Florence, whither crowds followed them, 
change followed as well. This haughty young 
Englishman, with his nut-brown beauty, his 
keen, cruel eves, his voice like a harp-sigh or a 
trumpet’s call, what did he forever in their train ? 
what did his rapturous glance seek? To Philip 


ness ! 


|all woe and misery was comprised in the beam 


about the 
in myriad 


of those eyes; the smiles clustering 
perfect lips, a mirage of poisonous asps 
Ah, but Saint and he were not 
so much alike as brother and sister! She felt 
differently all this, you may be sure, and came 
even to him for sympathy. this 
It had worn 
a deep gash in his heart, suddenly perceived and 
felt; had done its work insidiously and in si- 
lence. Blind and dumb, it had wrought no op- 
position. Should he loose the bond now the 
dreadful wound might gape still wider and more 
threateningly. Alas, Philip! and yet you would 
not have left her, shivering and hungry, in the 
old arched doorway. 


How, alas! 
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‘*T listen to the crystal voice of your sister | 
Saint for the first time to-morrow night, Signor,” 
simpered the bland and widowed Countess Gi- 
rondi, with one eye on Arthur Grattan, the 
handsome Englishman. The unconscious shaft 
shivered Philip. This eternal din of sister or | 
brother perplexed him; the heavy odors, the | 
blinding brilliancy, the color, the flash of eyes 
and jewels, in this Countess’s saloon, made his 
brain giddy. He was out of himself, and an- 
swered, with dreamy boldness, ‘‘ Signora, you 
mistake; she is not my sister.” It was his| 
thought that took voice; he knew not that he | 
had spoken till the astonished faces reflected his | 
words, as in so many magnifying mirrors. At| 
dusk next day the Englishman desired a con- | 
ference with Philip Arne. He spoke with all 
the disdainful assumption of his nation. 

** Allow me to demand,”’ said he, ‘‘the cir- | 
cumstances of your connection with this young 
lady, whom you have represented as your sister.” 

‘Upon what ground?” as arrogantly ques- 
tioned Philip. 

‘Upon that of a suitor who scorns to ally his 
ancient blood with disgrace!” This Grattan, 
who wore only a form like a god’s, suspected 
Philip Arne, whose soul was panoplied with the 
purity of a very god! There was no escape. 
‘Then you shall hear,” said Philip, coldly calm. 
** Strange she had not told me of this,” he mur- 
mured, dreamily: ‘‘ true, I remember, she sent | 
for me to-day, but I was too ill to go; all this 
day I have not seen her. It was well to have 
begun the test— Yes, you shall hear. She| 
was such a tiny thing—the night was so chilly, 
and she lay in a doorway when I found and took 
her to my garret. I was poor then, Mr. Grat- 
tan, and only twenty. I have kept her ever 
since. Her mother had left her to find a bite 
of bread: she never returned. I called her my 
sister Saint, to shield her youth. Nothing—” 

‘Enough !” interrupted Grattan, “ your oaths 
are not worth an appoggiatura. 
are a parcel of knaves! I relinquish all claim 
to your beggar-girl. As for yourself, you may 
challenge if you please.”’ 

‘*I certainly shall not please.” 

As the Countess had said, Saint was to sing | 
that night; when therefore Philip, sad, heart- | 
aching Philip, went to conduct her she met him | 
at the door, a whole heaven in her countenance 
—laughing eyes, smiling mouth, joy in every | 
shifting expression. Does not joy or sorrow | 
make us unobservant—veil us with rays? It | 
seems to me that the calm unrufiled hearts note | 
faithfulest, see earliest the inverted sunshine, or 
the prophetic promise after storms of their neigh- | 
bors’ hearts, or else surely Saint had detected 
the subtle sadness of his demeanor. There was | 


I believe you 


no time for words, he had delayed her so long 
in order to gain composure, she could only say 
to him, while assisting her to the carriage: 
‘“* Naughty Philip, couldn’t you have postponed 
your indisposition that I might have told you 
How little you know, Sir, 

Dear Philip! kind broth- 


of my disposition ? 
what you've missed ! 


er.” ‘* Dear little Saint,” he said, shutting the 
carriage-door, ‘* to-morrow.” 

Oh, Philip Arne, there is a long and bright 
to-morrow waiting for you! But he could not 
break her pretty bubble to-night, though the 
pretty thing had so baled him. The houy 
was crowded, every square inch of space flaunt 
ed plumes and diamonds and glittering faces : 
as she appeared it was as though a bit of swan’s. 
down had been blown before the foot-lights and 
oscillated there upon the blast of applause that 
it encountered—so petite, so exquisite, so shin- 
ing, yet full of such magnificent power, all felt 
spelled, speechless, and awed, as though gazing 
upon a mirage—an unreality. Silence fell like 
a pall about them, till silvery sweet her song 
cleft it and soared into the empyrean of melody: 
now it rippled and toyed with careless grace, glided 
forward, returned—like a butterfly loth to leave 
the dear blossom it may never find again—pir- 
ouetted a second in mid-air, then floated in full- 
est, grandest resonance from sweetness to glad- 
ness, from gladness to an eternity of joy. La- 
dies held their breath, bent toward her, drawn 
by her electric wand; men of the world, who 
had squandered life and innocence without 
sigh, heard the invitation of angelic choirs; 
‘saw distant gates of Eden gleam ;” felt, with 
the unbounded misery of the rich man tortured 
with a glimpse of Paradise, how miraculously 
beautiful was holiness. Well might they at- 
tune their souls to this spirituality of harmony, 
it was the last strain of Saint’s they would ever 
hear till in heaven she joins the Jubilee! For, 
look you, fingers of flame are clutching at her 
garments—snatching, clambering, racing, they 
multiply around her, play with the ribbons of 
her hair, catch at the hangings of the stage, 
and wrap all in undistinguishable terror! She 
had seen them as they leaped from her feet and 





| confronted her; paralyzed with fear, unable to 


cry out, she felt herself smothered in woolens 
and lifted away from Death and Destruction. 
And whispering, ‘‘I knew you would save me, 
Arthur!”’ she raised her head from its pillows 


| only to behold the living love in the dead pallid 


face of Philip Arne—there, where he had fallen 
close beside her, half-resting on the same cush- 
ions! 

Every one said he died from inhaling flame 
And suppose he did, you know how it came 
about ! 


There stood long in Florence a stately man- 
sion, sculptured and splendid, with gardens 
swathing it on every side save that where the 
river went singing by; if one in a boat floated 
lazily below it at every window they would see 
cherub faces clustering, hear laughter and song, 
and perhaps descry the scarred and disfigured 
phantom of that memorable night; Saint Ann, 
the children call her still, the mute cantatrice. 
And beyond, from the bosom of foliage and 
flowers, springs the white cross that marks 
Philip Arne’s grave and breaks the sunshine 
into a thousand smiles! 








FOUR DAYS AT 


For years Saint Ann taught children, poor 
h ymeless children, to sing; took them into her 
art as Philip Arne had taken her, and, dying, 
livided her So 
y Florence they show you two small flower- 
ywn graves and an old bewildered violin. This 


fortune among them. now at 


1s riel! 


FOUR DAYS AT GETTYSBURG. 
SUGGESTIVE scene was presented at As- 
A cension Church, in Philadelphia, the 
morning of the 5th of July, 1863. Two days 
before the great Battle of Gettysburg had been 
The nation knew already that victory 

but it stood yet on the tiy 
» of expectation. As to the consequences of 
rebel reverse suspense still prevailed. Hourly 
bulletins from the field announced the most ter- 
rible suffering among the wounded, and a} 
for help 
th painful pathos over the North. 


on 


ywned our arms; 


the 


ros ] 
peals 
for nurses, surgeons, and stores—run 
Thirty 
usand men were lying on the field, helpless, 
vying, just as they fell. Ascension Church had 
ted upon this information. The hearts of its 
Christian men and women had been stirred by 


the Sac 


l appeal; and here, on this Sabbath morn- 
ing, with the bells beating their morning psalms 
ill around them, two hundred or more, nimble- 
1anded women chiefly, were assembled, busily 

work preparing supplies for the field. In 
place of a sermon the clergyman had brought 
1 sewing-machine ; 
ery each woman wore the more royal ornament 
of plain working-apparel. In every available 
niche a sewing-machine was shrined; even the 


instead of Sabbath-day fin- 


pulpit-desk was removed, and a brood, noisy as 
so many canaries, clustered and chattered upon 
the platform. Here were some preparing lint ; 
there were others cutting shirts, drawers, band- 
while in another place others were sizing 
rags—of all things on a battle-field most 
sary and useful. Now and then young men 
staggered in under great burdens of material 
contributed at the houses in the vicinity, or 
poured into the treasury the gifts of friends and 
neighbors. 


ages ; 


neces- 


The scene was a picture of war- 
Christian love and sympathy shone 
through it and over it like a benediction. There 
was a heart-beat in every click of the needle. 
By the following noon, through the efforts 
of the women and young men, several tons of 
stores, including garments, delicacies, and med- 
icines, with a large money collection, had been 
accumulated. With these a delegation of active 
workers was immediately dispatched to the field. 
It was my fortune to accompany these young 
men. It is the story of their experience, and 


time. 


something of my own, during Four Days at| 


Gettysburg, that I propose to tell. 


The journey to the scene of action was by no | 


means without incident: bridges, railroads, ev- 
ery thing within rebel reach, had been destroy- 


ed; horses, wagons, and even cattle had been | 
Now and | 


carried off, and travel was difficult. 
then some dilapidated vehicle crept cautiously 


GETTYSBURG. 
long the high ; occasionally a company 
returning ref 
but otherwise 


»pped their 


zees crowded to join our little car- 


avan;: the pulses of life se 


me 
> smitter 


every h use 
ordinary conveni 
We arrived 
on the evenir yr 
ing at the head-quart rs of the Chr 
mission, were diately a 
the Second Army Corps field 
| eon the B 


} 
town. 


Im me¢ 


on a wooded sloy 
four miles from the 
presented itself as we proceed 
tination no words can depict. 
scars and rents of the conflict whic 
along these hills were painfully visible 
field was an Aceldama, 
and torn, a chilly blight resting upon it 

Almost every bu 
one ha 1 cre} 


Every tree was s 


‘r crown of beauty. 


whi 


t for 
Far 


ches of 


a lair into h some 
and found it in agonizing death. 
e hills and in the 


tents stood 


along tl stret 


out against the gathering sl 
revealing where the wounded and dving 
Here and there at girdles of fire blazo 
the slope s, telling of slaughtered animals slowly 
1 ks 


rOoR 
ll on 


ll 


1adows, 


lay 


gre 


consuming. 
and 
path. Fences were 
kled every tuft of grass whi 

nten armies had n 
The houses presented marks of the ec 
One, which was occupied as a hospital, reveal 


en caissons, knapsa 


teens, sm arms were strewn 


pros 


ling 


a gaping wound in the second story, where a 
eannon-ball had gone straight through, shatter- 
ing as it went a mirror hanging on the wall, 
but leaving the frame without a blemish. What 
was yet more remarkable, the ball in its passage 
struck and shivered the head-board of a bed on 
which one of the occupants was lying, but had 
not brushed a hair from his forehead. Other 
buildings were riddled in a hundred places; and 
all, except those used for hospital purposes, were 
deserted, not a light flashing in the windows, 
not a child playing on the door-steps, not even 
a dog growling at the gate 

toward our destination through the gathering 
night. 

No part of the extended field presented more 
conspicuous evidences of the grand and terrific 
struggle than Round Top Hill. Here one of 
the fiercest engagements of Thursday was fought. 
The enemy had attacked our left and centre with 
The left, held by Sykes, rest- 
ed on Round Top; and against that position 
first, at four o’clock in the afternoon, an over- 
whelming column was precipitated. Sickles 
threw himself in the way of the advancing av- 
alanche, but was steadily pushed back, until 
| Sykes, seeing his peril, hurried to his help. But 
even thus reinforced, our force was scarcely able 
to foil the purpose of the enemy, which was to 
Steadily the ad- 


as we marched on 


strong columns. 


| break our left and flank us. 
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vancing column pressed up to the very summit 
of Little Round ‘Top, and the day seemed lost. 
But after a contest of two hours—in which the 
belligerents had fought desperately hand to hand, 
taking and retaking guns—the Third Brigade, 
First Division, Fifth Corps, until then held in 
reserve, rushed with a shout upon the foe, driv- 
ing them in confusion down the rocky sides of 
Little Round Top, across the valley below, and 
over the hill beyond into the woods whence they 
came, leaving us masters of the position. 
bloody testimonies of that struggle were for 
weeks afterward offensively apparent. The 
slope was one horrid waste; far and near un- 


. . - | 
buried corpses were lying for days afterward, | 


scores of wounded rebels crouching among them 
unable to move. Insome places bodies, caught 
in the thickets as they fell, were still hanging 
midway between the summit and the hill’s foot, 
dense clouds of insects hovering over them. 
3roken guns, shells, cartridges, and fragments 
of rebel uniforms were scattered every where. 

In front of the position held by Hancock in 
the fight of Friday a similar scene was pre- 
sented, That position was assailed by the en- 
emy in two massive lines, both of which, as 
they advanced, were shattered in pieces by our 
artillery and musketry; whole regiments disap- 
pearing before our canister as if blown away by 
the wind. The broken ranks of Lee never re- 
turned to the charge after that repulse. We 
needed but to look upon the field to understand 
why it was the battle was never renewed; no 
army could recover from such a blow. 

It is said that Lee himself felt that his fate 
depended upon the result of the attack on this 
position. Before it had been ordered, he had 
reconnoitred the field from the college cupola, 
and had determined that the left centre, held by 
Hancock, was the weakest part of our lines, At 
every other point the battle had gone against 
him; here, therefore, he must strike and suc- 
ceed, or his invasion would end in disaster. We 
were told that among the wounded who were 
picked up after the battle was a rebel officer, 
found lying directly in front of our defenses, 
who had on his person an order from Lee com- 
manding him to carry the position if it cost him 
every man in his command. 

The following morning our labors commenced 
in earnest. Stores had come up, and their dis- 
tribution was a duty and a necessity. On all 
sides the wounded and sick were pleading for 
help. ‘Do carry me to a tent.” ‘* Must we 
lie here forever?” ‘‘I am so weak; can’t you 
give me something to revive me?” ‘ Please 
give me a drink of water.” ‘‘I want some- 
thing to eat.” ‘‘O God! must I die here 
alone?” Such were the appeals wiich sound- 
ed in our ears. Especially were the rebels in 
need of attention. While Lee, in retreating, 


had left a detail of men and a number of sur- 
geons to look after his wounded, the necessity 
of effort was so urgent and immediate that, had 
they been disposed, they could hardly care for 
a tenth part of those who were actually suffer- 


The | 





ing. To the care of our enemies, therefore, y 
devoted our chief attention. 
| was horrible. All were dirty, many were filthy 
| while some were almost absolutely naked, ay 
crouched in their tents, as if ashamed to loo} 


Their conditio, 


into any human face. Almost the first suffer; 
we encountered was destitute of every article oj 
clothing except a torn shirt; he lay huddled j 
a heap, striving, in obedience to an irrepressi- 
ble instinct, to hide his shame and nakedness 
Many others we found stretched upon the groun 
silent and helpless, with only blankets flung 
them. All lay upon the ground, with pools of 
| water all around them, often with channels th 
rains had made flowing under them in the hol. 
low of the soil. 
| It may as well be said here as elsewhere that 
much in this distressing condition of the r 
| wounded was owing to the neglect and indiffer- 
| ence of their own surgeons. Many of the 
| surgeons seemed altogether destitute of thos: 
| sensibilities which lend a softening influence t 
| the rugged necessities and always forbidding du- 
| ties of this important office. Some were almos 
| brutal in their treatment of the men left to thei: 
| care. Indeed, among all the officers and men 
| whom the rebel commanders had intrusted wit 
this work, we saw but a single one—a captain- 
who appeared to appreciate the gravity and im- 
portance of his office. Night and day, regard- 
less of personal comfort, indifferent to every 
thing except the welfare of his suffering sol- 
diers, he planned and worked, facing bravely all 
emergencies, overcoming all obstacles, and s 
commending himself to those about him that 
every face kindled at his coming, and all felt the 
influence of his high example. 

In that part of the field to which we were as- 
signed there was a barn, which had been taken 
as a hospital by the rebel surgeons. The build- 
| ing was broad and strong, but was rather slat- 
ternly than otherwise, and by no means, in th« 
matter of cleanliness, what was desirable fo1 
hospital use. The rebel surgeons, however, ev- 
ery thing having been removed by the rebel cay- 
alry upon their first appearance, had piled the 
ground-floor with their wounded, placing them 
so thickly that it was almost impossible for one 
to stir without communicating a shock to all. 
In the centre of the floor the surgeons planted a 
|table for amputating purposes; and there, in 
| full view of hundreds of enfeebled wretches, the 
process of cutting, and carving, and butchering 
(for it was nothing else) went on day after day. 
| The scene, as we saw it on more than one occa- 
sion, was horrible. It was torture for the faint, 
| disheartened wounded to lie, hour after hour, 
| perfectly helpless, compulsory witnesses of the 
| atrocities which these surgeons dignified by the 
|name of ‘‘operations.”” During every minute 

of fifteen hours every day some sufferer was 
upon the table. Groans, shrieks, and curses 
| constantly filled the air, the sound of the knife 
| and crash of the saw blending continuously with 
| the din of agony. Legs and arms falling from 
| the table to the floor beneath were raked out in 
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armfuls, with every eye fixed on the spectacle 
and carried away for burial. 


One circumstance alone which fell under my | 


without 
elaborating further this unpleasant topic, the 
utter insensibility and want of feeling on the 
part of the rebel surgeons. 

The day after our arrival the wife of a rebel 
officer, who was supposed to have been wound- 


nersonal observation will quite suffice, 


ed, rode up to the place we have described, 
thinking that possibly she might there discover 
her husband. 
ony which saluted her were quite sufficient to 
fill her mind with dread and sickening fear ; 
but she was doomed to see in a worse form still 
the barbarous nature of the treatment 
might possibly fall to the lot of the she 
Hardly had she stated to an officer 
the object of her visit, when a rebel surgeon, 
with a knife in his hand, leaving a victim on the 
table, came to the door, and in a loud voice di- 
rected one of the hospital detail to “fetch him 
a carving-knife,”’ adding that he would like to 
have also a razor-strop, as his “instrument was 
getting dull.” The scene was too much for the 
smitten woman. Covering her face, she urged 
the driver to his quickest pace, and, with the 
unutterable wail surging in her ears, was hur- 
ried away. 

The effect upon the enemy of the kindly 
ministrations of the representatives of the San- 
itary and Christian Commissions, who thronged 
the field, in such marked contrast with the treat- 
ment of their own nurses, was most marked and 
palpable. At first many did not seem able to 
understand it; but when the fact dawned upon 
them their surprise knew no bounds. They 
had been taught to regard Northern men as 
but they found that they had tender 
hearts, and carried blessings instead of curses in 
their palms, and for the most part they accepted 
the kindness frankly and thankfully in the spirit 
in which it was offered. Scores of men said to 
us daily, ‘‘ We are disappointed in you North- 
ern men; you are doing more for us than we 
deserve, and much as you are doing, we see that 
you would gladly do more if youcould.” In all 
my conversations I found only one man who 
was willing to admit that he had deliberate- 
ly taken aim at a Union soldier; he confessed 
he had done so repeatedly, and avowed that he 
would do so again. 

The Georgians uniformly declared, and our 
own soldiers confirmed the statement, that they 
never engaged in picket-firing; they held the 
practice to be little less than murder, and they 
could not stain their hands unnecessarily with 
blood. They added that in battle or out they 
only did what their officers commanded, which 
suggested the inference that it is most probably 
true there is much of the old leaven of Union- 
ism still in Georgia. 

It was touching to see how the suffering vic- 
tims who had faced batteries vomiting death and 
slaughter melted and were subdued at the men- 
tion of home. In one of our rambles over the 


The groans and screams of ag- 


which 
one 
sought. 


savages ; 


field we found a soldier who, although not ap- 


parently a severe sufferer, was anxious to re- 


hearse his ills. The surgeon of our party, afte: 


some cursory examination of his wounds, re 
marked, 
**You must have that 


good fellow ; 


limb examined, my 
I will send for you to-morrow and 
have you brought up.” 

A look of unutterable longing came into the 
He 


that examination meant amputa- 


soldier's face. knew the thought of the sur- 
geon’s mind; 
tion, and he exclaimed, half-savagely, 
a childish entreaty mellowing the 
his voice, 

**T can’t lose that leg 

** But why ?” id, 

He paused a moment, and a startled look 
; flash he had 
and their de- 
pendence upon him, and his possible inability 


Then 


but with 
aehance of 


I can’t, can’t!” 


we 52a 
passed over his face, as if in a 
thought of his dear ones at home 
to care for them in the future. he an- 
swered, haltingly, 
Sir, I have use for it.” 
Yes, poor fellow, doubtless he had use for it.¢ 
At home, possibly, there were little children 


Jecause, because, 


feeble mother— 
children with want and suffering written in the 


clustering around a wan-faced, 


lines on their young faces, but with great depths 
of love in their hearts. They were thinking 

this very of the father, 
knee they to sit at twiiight, 
wondering when he would come 
them with his love. 


hour 
used 


maybe, upon 


whose and 


again to bless 


There was another case that affected us not a 
little. A soldier from Georgia was brought to 
our hospital greatly prostrated from the loss of 
his left leg. We at once saw that his case was 
hopeless, and bestowed upon him the closest 
care possible under the circumstances. From 
the first his mind seemed full of images of 
home, and he talked of little else besides his 
relatives. ‘*I have an old father at home,” he 
would say, ‘‘and brothers and sisters; oh, if I 
could only go to them and sit in their midst 
once more!” Then his thoughts would seem 
to go back to the beginning of the war, and he 
would bemoan his folly in having entered the 
army, declaring, with despairing voice, that his 
heart had never been in the contest—that 
would give years of his life if he could only go 
back again and be as he was before he took up 
arms. 

‘‘You can never know,” he said, ‘‘ what we 
have suffered in our army. We thought when 
we enlisted that the life of a soldier was full of 
charms—even those of us who volunteered pure- 
ly in obedience to popular clamor and not from 
any principle, thought we should not after all 
be so very badly off; but we have all long ago 
found out our mistake.” 

As the time slipped on, and it became appar- 
ent that the poor fellow must die, all agreed 
that it was our duty to apprise him of his dan- 
ger. So one evening, sitting down at his side, 
I said to him, 

‘*William, you have often spoken of your 


1 
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home and friends; if you have any thing to say | iam Y 


to them, I think you had better write them as 
soon as you can.” 


- He comprehended in a moment what I meant. | 
For the first time the thought that he might die 


presented itself distinctly to his consciousness. 
He was young; he had a long way yet to walk, 
as he had dreamed, in life’s pleasant paths; and 
now, right in the June of his years, death looked 
out from their bloom and pointed downward to 
the grave. In one moment all this and more 
seemed to fiash through his mind; then he said, 

“You mean, then, that I must die?” 

I answered him that such was the opinion of 
the surgeon, adding that probably he could sur- 
vive but a day or two at furthest. Then I asked 
him if he was ready to die. 

**Oh no!” he cried, with a great sob, ‘I am 
not prepared to go. My mother taught me, long 
years ago, my duty to God; she died praying 
for me, but I have forgotten it all, and now I 
am to die and be shut forever from her pres- 
ence.” 

I shall never forget the agony that throbbed 
in that last sentence. It was the cry of a smit- 
ten soul, yearning and feeling in the deep dark 
after God and heaven, and despairing of finding 
the boon it sought. 

I told him life was still his, and it was not yet 
too late. Then prayer was offered, and the ex- 
hausted soldier lay for a time perfectly silent. 

But after a while he roused himself and begged 
me to write what he should dictate. Then all 
the love in his heart poured forth. He told 
his father how he had suffered on the field; how 
he had been wounded and cared for by stran- 
gers and enemies; how he was dying with no 
hands but theirs to soothe and minister to him. 
Then he implored the father never to permit his 
younger brothers to go to the field, telling him 
they would but go to their death, and it would 
be in vain; victory could never be theirs. Then, 
when all else was said, he bade me write a word 
of farewell to each of the dear ones by name, 
concluding all with: ‘‘ Father, brothers, sisters, 
I hope to meet you in heaven”—a sob lying be- 
tween each word as he gave them to me to 
write. 

The following day William was much worse, 
and it was clear he could not survive many hours. 
During all the morning, tightly clasping my 
hand in his as if afraid of losing a friend in that 
last hour, he talked of death and the judgment, 
weeping over his wayward life, sometimes giving 
way to paroxysms of despair. ‘Toward noon, as 
he lay calm and silent for a moment, a lady 
visiting the tent came to his side and soothed 
him a while with her gentle speech, bidding him 
lay hold upon the Hand that carries the keys of 
the Celestial City. That womanly hand seemed 
to touch his deeper nature; and he wept as he 
had never done before, with a flash of joy shin- 
ing through his tears. So the hours with muf- 
fled step passed on. The afternoon faded down 
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an’s hour was struck. Clasping my 
hand closely still, he whispered, ; 

‘Turn me over, please, and put me on my 
knees.” ¢ 

I did as he requested, holding him as best | 
could, so that the stump of his leg might not 
touch the ground. The movement must have 
pained him, but he seemed unconscious now of 
suffering. Half erect, leaning on my arms, he 
stretched out his own, spreading his palms heay- 


enward, lifted his eyes with an inexpressible 
longing upward, as if he would appease, in one 


last absolute surrender, divine justice; and so, 
without a word, he died, his head falling on his 
breast, his hands dropping limp and prone, life 
going out as softly as a summer dream flits its 
wing over the sleep of a babe. Though dead 
the pressure of that hand lies still in my palm. 

I clipped a lock of hair, as he had requested, 
from his pallid temples, wrote upon it the day 


and hour of his decease, and sent it with his 


small effects, by an officer of his regiment, to 


| the friends he was never again to see. 


I have said that the rebel wounded displayed 
the warmest appreciation of the efforts in their 
behalf. In most cases it was a pleasure to con- 
tribute to their comfort. One day, in walking 
over the field, we heard a weak, pitiful voice 
calling us to stop; we turned aside, and in a 
little hollow discovered an old man, with long 
white hair, lying upon his back with a sharp, 
splintered rail for his pillow. 

‘*T have waited so long,” he said, with an 
emphasis on the ‘‘so,” as we bent over him, ‘* for 
some one to come to my help; but all have 
seemed too busy to listen.” Then, half-apologet- 
ically, he added, ‘*It isn’t much I want; only 
that you will get something soft to put under 
my head: this rail is so hard it has almost worn 
off my poor scalp.” 

Of course so little a service was most cheer- 
fully performed. One of us, after a diligent 
search, obtained a quantity of old rags, and 
these we fashioned into a sort of pillow, and lift- 
ing his head, thrust the support beneath. 

‘«Ob, that is paradise!” he said, and folding 
his hands and closing his eyes he was in a min- 
ute in a profound and peaceful slumber. Is it 
surprising that, as we walked away, we thought 
it was a royal ministry thus to be able to com- 
fort and bless, at so little cost, the sufferings of 
brothers near to the River Crossing ? 

Another case, illustrating the gratitude of 
those to whom it was our fortune to minister, I 
can not forbear rehearsing here. Our ministra- 
tions, of course, did not consist merely in cleans- 
ing and binding up the wounds of the suffer- 
ers, or in providing them medicines and deli- 
cacies. It was our duty also to clothe them, 
where it was possible, in clean, sweet apparel, 
to furnish them hats, shoes, handkerchiefs, and 
whatever else was necessary to their comfort. 
Scores of men, who at home had never been 
considered ‘‘ handy,” found themselves at once 


A EE I ep me 


capable and willing nurses, washing and robing, 
as tenderly as a sister’s hand could do, the poor, 


the slopes and grew dim in the valleys, and the 
night crept up starless and grim. At last Will- 
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limp, grimy tellows, to whom a wash was as es- 
sential as powders or salves. ‘The work was 
not in itself a pleasant one; many of those who 
fell into our hands were almost loathsomely dirty ; 

» felt a desire often to get between them and 
the wind; and, probably, had we followed our in- 
clinations, we should never have performed, in a 
single case, the process of ablution. 

One day, falling in with a sprightly, pleasant 
-.llow—a mere boy in years, but intelligent be- 
yond the average, who had sustained an injury 
, mpelling quiet, but not in any sense danger- 
ous—he entreated me to find him some clean 
under-clothing, saying he was sure his hurts 
would mend much more rapidly if he could be 
provided with such a change. His request was 
at once complied with; and a happier, more de- 
lighted being I never saw. Indeed, one found 
it almost impossible to comprehend how so small 
a thing 
ing as this poor boy exhibited over the acquisi- 


should occasion such exuberant rejoic- 


tion of a simple pair of drawers and a shirt. 

‘*Isn’t that grand!” he exclaimed, again and 
again, as he smoothed the sleeve of his shirt; 
‘¢it makes a fellow feel like aking.”” Then, as 
the sense of possession grew upon him, he in- 
sisted upon giving tangible form to his grati- 
tude. ““T have an old pipe,” he said : “itis all 
I have; it has gone with me all through the 
campaign; won’t you take it and keep it in proof 
that I arh grateful for your kindness ?” 

I made light, of course, of my services, told 
him I had done nothing at all; that I didn't 
want to rob him of his comforter; bat he insist- 
ed, absolutely entreated indeed, that I shot 
accept his offering. 

‘*We have been taught,” he said, ‘‘to think 
of you Northern men as knaves and cheats, with- 
out any love or kindness in your souls; but I 
have found out it is all a lie; won't you let me 
show I : You think, some of you, 
that we are brutes; won't you. let me show you 
can, at any rate, 
are not ashamed 
mistaken ? 


n sincere ? 
we appreciate kindness, and 
to own up when we find we are 
Come, now, do take the little I have 
to give. 

There was no getting away from importunity 
like this. I had in my pocket a meerschaum 
that had seen long service, and was about as 
worthless as the soldier’s; so finally I consented 
to an exchange, which occasioned the young fel- 
low renewed satisfaction, since now, as he said, 
he ‘*would have something to remember me 
by.” His pipe I have still; mine he put into 
his shoe on the spot, that being the safest place, 
he said, to carry it; and to-day, for all I know, 
at some rebel camp-fire or lonely picket-station 
he may be using it, seeing perhaps in its puffs 
of smoke pictures of that sultry July day at Get- 
tysburg. 

Upon parting with this light-hearted boy, who 
came from Columbia County, Georgia, one of 
the party, ascertaining that he was penniless, 
gave him a “‘ greenback,” the bare appearance 
of which, without regard to its value, seemed to 
excite the liveliest emotions. Turning the bill 


in, and examinin 
exclaimed, ** Isn't 

iis is the money 5 
n, with another 

} } 


as i asome 


an 
our wa 


ana 


} ey is dirty 
sometime » you have of it th 
are off.” 

In the treatment of the wounded 
en 
the fic 


matter of shelter th 


@ was given, sol 


£ ar as we observed, | 


> hy] 
ossib 


e somewhat bett 


ld, to our own soldiers. 


vided than the enemy; 
tirely of the rebel surg 
s of th 


avail themsely » faciliti 


Federal wounded were for the 
in fly-tents, g in rows of six on ei 


where they were 


} visited daily a 
supplied. Generally the 

much better than 
mitted more willingly and brav« 


tha 


operations, and often, in fact, ma 
the 
Frequently we 


ferings from wi Southrons 
shrink in dismay n 
say with the utmost nonchalance, when contem- 
plating the loss of an arm or leg, ‘* I'm going on 


the table to-morrow ;” the sad necessity seeming 
to occasion no more fear or trouble than the pos- 
sible prick of a pin to a child. The loyalty 

too, of our wounded heroes was gloriously illus- 
trated in their rejoicings, even in their suffer- 


hey had helped t 


is speaking of the 


ings, over the victory 


One day a visitor w horrors 
f the field in a tent 
wounded. ‘It 
slaughter has been wrought, and the misery that 
has followed.” ‘* Yes,” said a le hero, ‘*‘it 
is awful, but then the lt is And 


instances the same noble spirit was 


oct upied by some of our 


is awful,” said he, ‘* to see what 
ss 
glorious 
in a hundred 
exhibited. 
There was probably a reason for this exu- 
berance of feeling in many minds which the 
With 
very many a deep religious sentiment, upon close 
the moral 
nature, dignifying and enriching it, making even 
the dark hours bright, 
pangs. 


casual visitor would not have observed. 
investigation, was found to underlic 


and soothing the sharpest 
extent this was also true 
were them 
to be hearty, genuine Christians. 
Frequently they would be found at prayer or 
humming hymns in a subdued, quiet way. One 

occupied a place on the 
floor of the barn already mentioned, sang for 
hours together, apparently wholly unconscious 
of what was passing 


To a certain 


of the enemy; there many 


among 


who seemed 


brawny fellow, who 


right under his eyes, his 


4strong, clear voice of praise piercing like a bu- 


gle-note, even the tumult of the shrieking suf- 
ferers who were piled like so many bullocks all 
around him. 

It would be impossible, of course, to describe 
at length the character of the wounds we were 
called upon to examine. *However valuable 
such a description might be to physiologists and 
men of science, the general reader would find no 
pleasure in perusing the horrible details. The 
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wounds were of every imaginable description, 
and upon all parts of the person. There were 
wounds in the head, the breast, the abdomen, 
the legs, the feet, the hands; there were wounds 
of the flesh merely, and others affecting the vi- 
tal organism; in some cases legs and arms were 
shot away so closely to the socket that it was 
impossible to gather up the cords, and the hurts 
were necessarily cauterized or left to fester and 
eat away the life; in others, the face would be 
partly shot away, leaving, perhaps, only a single 
eye or row of teeth; while in others still, simply 
an ear, or finger, or part of the nose would be 
missing. 

One case alone may be mentioned. In a lit- 
tle tent, as we pursued our investigations, we 
found a dead soldier lying on his face, his hands 
clenched, his eyes set, the earth all about him 
clotted with blood. Immediately in the centre 
of his back, just below the shoulders, was a 
ghastly wound made by a shell which had car- 
ried away a solid mass of flesh, and left exposed 
the vital parts. A rebel surgeon had attempted 
to dress the hurt by spreading over it a great 
batch of sticking plaster, but this had loosened, 
leaving the sore more ragged than before; the 
blood had poured out afresh, the agony had be- 
come too great to bear, and, with none to help, 
the poor sufferer had died by inches. In his 
agony he had clutched and loosened the earth 
as far as he could reach; and there, with his 
face fallen into the pit his own hands had made, 
he lay on the field where lie had hoped, perhaps, 
to win distinction, and whence, it may be, he 
had expected to send news of victory. 

Of course many of those whom we were called 
to nurse fefl away and died, spite of all our care 
and watching. Often death came very sudden- 
ly, and, accustomed as we had become to look 
into its face, startled us by its unexpected pres- 
ence. One evening we found a fair-faced young 
Virginian lying apart from the main hospital, 
who had received a ball through the knee. He 
was suffering terribly, and an examination of 
the wound showed that amputation ought not to 
be a moment delayed. He was carried to a 
tent and laid upon a table, the surgeons prepar- 
ing meanwhile for the operation. Further ex- 
amination, however, induced the belief that he 
was too greatly enfeebled to undergo the opera- 
tion at that time, and it was accordingly determ- 
ined to postpone it until the morrow. Placing a 
rude pillow under his head, and folding a blank- 
et over his person, the poor fellow was left on 
the table to gather strength in repose, none of 
us doubting that he would rally and finally be 
restored. The next morning, expecting confi- 
dently to find him better and stronger, we called 
again at the tent, passed in, and lifted the blood- 
stained blanket—he was dead. 

Nothing struck us more forcibly than the en- 
tire absence of animosity and ill-will between 
the soldiers of the two armies; the moment the 
battle was done the men came together as nat- 
urally and unconsciously as though they had 
never stood in hostile array, each seeking the 





destruction of the other. One instance of this 
nature came to our knowledge on the Gettysbur> 
field. A wounded Federal soldier, narratins 
his experiences, told us that, during the terrible 
engagement of Friday, he was struck down by a 
ball on a part of the field over which the hostile 
lines swayed to and fro with varying success, 
As he fell our forces were gradually falling back, 
and the enemy pushing forward occupied the 
ground where he lay. Discovering him, severa) 
soldiers set to work immediately in providing 
him a shelter, erecting about him as he lay a 
barricade of stones several feet in height, and 
two or three feet in thickness. Presently, under 
a menace from our lines, the enemy withdrew 
from that part of the field, leaving the soldier 
and his hastily-constructed castle about mid- 
way between the opposing lines. A steady fire 
of musketry followed for an hour or more ; but, 
notwithstanding his exposed position, the occu- 
pant of the half-way house escaped without an- 
other scratch. ‘* The balls,” he told us, ‘‘ came 
with an incessant pat, pat, pat, against the 
stones, or whistled with a sharp cry almost con- 
tinuously over my head. I felt every minute 
that the next would end my career; but after 
all, not a single bullet reached me, and I crept 
out, when the fight was over, with no other in- 
jury than I had sustained before the rebels put 
me under shelter.” Ontside of the barricade 
thus constructed hundreds of flattened bullets 
were afterward picked up, fully confirming the 
truth of the soldier’s singular story. 

It was no uncommon sight, as we made our 
daily rounds in different parts of the field, to 
see wounded men of both armies chatting pleas- 
antly together, sometimes rehearsing— with a 
piquant forgetfulness of their peculiar relations, 
and as if members, indeed, of one family—the 
story of their achievements, one against the oth- 
er, but scarcely ever directly discussing the 
merits of the grave controversy in which they 
were performing a leading part. Occasionally, 
also, on remote parts of the field, whence the 
more dangerously wounded had not yet been 
carried to the hospital, but were collected in 
groups, under such shelter as it was possible to 
furnish, rebels and loyalists were found lying 
side by side, apparently unconscious that any 
difference had ever put them in hostile columns. 
Those who insist that there is a radical antago- 
nism between the masses of the South and of the 
North ; who maintain that so violently have the 
passions of the two sections been excited that it 
will be impossible ever to allay the exasperation 
and bring the people into good fellowship again, 
will find nothing on a battle-field when the con- 
flict has ceased, or in the camp when quiet 
reigns along the lines, to justify their vehement- 
ly-supported postulate. The truth is, this war 
has shown to the people of each section the ex- 
act character of the other; has especially dis- 
covered to the ignorant masses of the South the 
true moral qualities of the North, and a mutual 
respect has been thus produced, out of which, in 


ithe future, there will grow inevitably that ho- 


jogeneity which constitutes one of the surest 
ards, as it is one of the main pillars of 
strength, of a nation, 

One suspicion, which has been widely enter- 
tained at the North, found ample confirmation 
in the experience of all who mingled with the 
rebel wounded on this bloody field. The great 
central features of Federal policy were either 
grossly misinterpreted or altogether misunder- 
stood by the common soldiers of the Southern 
“Ina majority of cases the latter was the 


army. 
fact. 


Georgians especially, not a few of whom were 


Thus many with whom we conversed, the 


men of some intelligence, denied utterly that 
the President had ever issued an admonitory 
proclamation prior to his decree of emancipa- 
tion, giving all men in arms a period of ninety 
days in which to abandon their resistance to le 
gitimate authority and escape the consequences 
which it was solemnly affirmed would follow a 
When convinced by the 
emphasis of our declarations and the testimony 


persistence in revolt. 


we produced that such an opportunity had been 
actually offered every man in rebellion, every 
listener stood amazed, and almost invariably th 
discussion terminated with an admission that 
the Southern journals were dumb on all matters 
of this nature, affording the people no informa- 
tion whatever beyond that furnished in exagger- 
ated statements, designed to influence the popu- 
lar mind and keep alive the popular spirit in the 
prosecution of hostilities. 

Akin to this ignorance of the actual position 
of the North, and its real policy and objects in 
prosecuting the war, was the stupidity of the 
average rebel understanding as to the causes of 
the conflict, and the grounds on which it was 
commenced by the South. Among the rank 
and file the belief was almost universal that the 
rebellion was inherently a struggle against op- 
pression, a combat for independence. When 
told that the North had never injured, had nev- 
er assailed nor thought of assailing the rights 
of the South; that the existing Administration 
stood solemnly committed to the maintenance 
of every right of every citizen in every State, 
these men uniformly responded that they did 
not so understand it; that they had been edu- 
cated to believe that the North was deliberately 
resolved to overturn Southern society, blot out 
its cherished institutions, and reduce its people 
to vassalage. When asked if their condition 
under ‘** Confederate” rule had been made better 
than it was in the days of Federal domination, 
they uniformly replied in the negative ; but they 
believed that when society should be stably es- 
tablished their condition would be improved, 
especially in all the elements of personal inde- 
pendence. If to this you replied that the whole 
current of Southern policy was in the direction 
of an absorption in a privileged aristocracy of all 
the rights of the common people, and that the 
success of the rebellion would strangle liberty at 
the South, they were staggered indeed, but they 
clearly could not comprehend what was involved 
in your declaration. With comparatively few 
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exceptions, all the outright rebels with who 
we conversed during those four days of horror 
seemed incapable of understanding any argu 
ment which contemplated the contest as th 
logical outgrowth of moral as well as political 
antagonisms in our national lif 

A volume would not be sufficient t« 
in detail half the memorable incidents w) 
under our observation d 
Those 


but 


» set fort! 
ich fell 
ring these memorable 


four days. which we have sketched in 


bare outline are specimens of hundreds 
equally worthy of record. 

This narrative of Four Days at Gettysburg 
would be incomplete did it omit to record the 
disinterested kindness and untiring devotion of 


fiery 


the people of that borough dwing all the 


trial to which they were sub 


| | 18 peo- 
ple, it is true, have been repeatedly 


‘cused of 
apathy and a stupid acquiescence in the peril 
of their position ; l 
them with a want of consideration, if not of or- 
dinary humanity, in view of the sufferings whicl 


indeed, have « harge 


some, 


but no charge was ever mor 
The pe 


ple of Gettysburg, weak and powerless as the) 


surrounded them ; 
unjust or more capable of refutation. 
were, a mere village community, without any 
means whatever of resisting an army which 
came perfectly equipped and appointed, never- 
theless maintained from first to last a resolut 

if not defiant attitude, making no concessions, 
consenting to no compromises with the 
who stood at their gates. Every rebel, as all 
felt that 
the population was intensely hostile; and in all 
with the inhabitants th 
acted upon this conviction. During t 

Ewell’s corps occupied the very h 
town, bivouacking in two of the prin 


enemy) 
who were captured uniformly admitted, 


their intercourse enemy 


pal streets, 
building their fires and devouring their rations 
at the very thresholds of the residents. During 
all this time conversation was freely carried on 
between the soldiery and the citizens, and th 
speech of the former bristled always with men- 
aces and suspicions. 
This fact also should always be remembered 

The people of Gettysburg were practical 


ly pris- 
oners from the moment that the rebel a 
appeared on the outskirts on the morning of the 
Ist, until Lee withdrew his shattered colum 
the night of the 3d. 
they could only look on in silence while the bat- 
tle flashed and thundered all around them. But 
as a community they did not cower nor shrink 
out of sight. Even the women, many after hay- 
ing been warned to leave, remained bravely in 


ance 


ns on 
Shut within the rebel lines, 


their houses. One of the most touching epi- 
sodes of the invasion presents a direct illustra- 
tion of this fact. Before the battle of Friday, 
and while our forces awaited assault, a woman 
named Wade was engaged in baking bread for 
our troops in a house situated directly in range 
of the guns of both armies. The rebels had re- 
peatedly ordered her to quit the premises, but 
she had invariably refused to do so. At length 
the battle opened, and while still engaged in her 
patriotic work a ball pierced her loyal breast, 
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and she fell. 


a rebel officer of high rank fell near the place 
where Mrs. Wade had perished. ‘The rebels, 
obtaining the body of the officer, immediate- 
ly constructed a rude coffin in which to inter 
him; but it is recorded, hardly was it finished, 
when, in the surging of the conflict, a Federal 
column occupied the ground. The woman’s 
body, discovered by our troops, was at once 
placed in the coffin awaiting an occupant; and 
80, as witnesses love still to testify, finally was 


buried, amidst the tears of hundreds who knew | 


the story of her valor. 

As to the behavior of the people of Gettysburg 
after the battle hundreds of our wounded, and 
their friends who hurried to their help, will 
speak with eloquent tongues. Stripped as they 
were, their homes desolated, they opened their 
doors with generous hospitality to all who came ; 
they flocked to the field, and gave themselves 
with assiduous zeal to the service of the wound- 
ed and the suffering; and many of them de- 
prived themselves of the necessaries of life in 
order to relieve those who had been smitten at 
their doors. 

To sum up all, our observation, and the con- 
fessions of men whom the presence of death made 
sincere, compelled these convictions, namely, 
that the rebellion was never the expression of 
the common people; that many who are serving 
under its flag in the army are there against their 
will; that even those who took up arms from 
choice did so under grave misapprehensions of 
their duty and the nature and objects of the 
struggle, and would now, if they could, leave 
the ranks; that all are losing heart, seeing that 
success is impossible, and even, if within their 
reach, would bring no advantage to the masses ; 
and that the war has utterly disorganized South- 
erm society, putting new thoughts into the minds 
and new impulses into the hearts of the people, 
setting to work new principles and influences, 
and sowing broadcast among the commonalty a 
distrust of the one central institution of South- 
ern life, out of which inevitably, in the golden 
years to come, a harvest of blessings will blossom 
into life and beauty. 


At Gettysburg a blow was struck which turned | 


the tide of adverse fortune, saved the North 
from desolation, and lifted the people from the 
depths of despondency to new and serene heights 
of hope and duty. 
memorate the deeds of those who perished in 
achieving this sublime result. 
ment of Thermopyle, in commemoration of the 
death of the brave three hundred who there no- 


bly fell, Simonides wrote this epitaph: ‘‘ Stran- | 


ger! go and tell in Lacedemon that we fell here 
in defense of her laws.” Shall we not be equally 


grateful, and tell to future time the story of that | 


field in a monument on Cemetery Hill, with this 
simple inscription ; *‘ Pilgrim! go and proclaim 
at the Capito] and all abroad that we, soldiers 
of the Republic, fell here in defense of its laws, 
its liberties, and its life ?”’ 


Was not that genuine heroism ? | 
Curiously enough, almost at the same moment 


Let us not forget to com- | 


For the monu- | 





OUR BRIDGET. 
CHEERFUL country city, boasting an 
antiquity of some two hundred years and 
more; substantial dwellings, where, if gas-jets 
blaze in the front drawing-rooms, vine-laden 
gardens make a pleasaunce with cherry-tree and 
pear and plumghrough all their acres in the rear: 
a broad river winding down toward snow-plumed 
breakers; a great champaign stretching out to 
hills and forests—from such materials we con- 
trive to extract much of our happiness. 
Sometimes a traveling theatre pitches its tent 
/among us. Sometimes bands of the rarest mu- 
sicians come and weave their meshes of harmony 
about us. Sometimes great emigrant-ships lal« “ 
up the stream, and lying patched, stained, and 
blistered at the wharves, disgorge their burdens 
of trembling anticipation upon us. 
From such a craft descended, one bright day, 
a little dumpling of a woman, whose head seemed 
to be crowned by a rank growth of manilla mat- 
ting. Above this glory of her sex she tied on 
her bonnet in a determined way, so as not to 
lose it in the onset of her first grapple with the 
world, and stepped toward a group of middle- 
aged gentlemen, some one of whom might be 
able.to direct her. She had the passport of an 
oper countenance to every one’s favor; a florid 
face chiefly adorned by a nose that had attained 
such an altitude as to present only two orifices, 
much resembling an entrance of Thames Tunnel 
seen through the wrong end of the glass, and 
perpendicular to a transverse slit that probably 
answered well enough all the purposes of a 
mouth. Nevertheless, this face wore two decor- 
ations worth the coveting—great wide brown- 
lashed blue eyes, out of which looked as honest 
a soul as ever lived, and, in the protruding mouth, 
teeth that went white and even in their rows as 
the seed-grain in an ear of rice-corn. Under 
her manilla mat, which she was fond of decking 
with bits of ribbon that seemed to cling there of 
their own accord, as if upon some electrified 
substance, her ears, like vase-handles, presented 
the perpetual temptation of lifting her by them 
off her feet. She was quite as broad as she was 
long, and altogether, 4s you see, no beauty. 
With the understanding that the house she 
entered was to be her home, and that the man- 
ners of this country were liberal, she opened the 
door without warning, and smilingly appeared. 
‘«Plaze ’m, I’m the one the jontlemin spake 
with,” said she, dropping her bundle and a courte- 
sy, and extending a crumpled “ krakter” for my 
edification, after whose perusal, as my means of 
identifying and certifying Mrs. Darcy M‘Guire, 
of Castle Clare, County T’p’rary, were obvious, 
there was nothing more to be said; and with 
these ceremonies the new-comer was straight- 
way installed as ‘ Our Bridget.” 
| The kitchen hardly smiled the greeting it 
| might have done from burnished pewter and 
sand-scoured wood, shining back at a glowing 


| grate, and during the process of initiation some 
| brief apology was made. 
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‘+ Musha, 
all. Things mostly go quare whin a mistress 
is changing hands. Why ’m,” 
ping some vigorous demonstration of setting 
rights, and confronting me in an awfully sud- 
den way, with her arms akimbo on her solid 
sides, ‘‘I staid and helped my misthress three 
days after I left!” 

I abandoned Bridget to her own devices for 
dinner that day, and except that the pea-soup 
was like London fog, thick enough to be cut 
with a knife, and that the blanc-mange had been 
tasted for bonnyclabber and thrown away as a 


t 


m’am, jist say no more about it at 


said she, 


failure, things were very well. Such trifling in- 
novations as uncooked oysters poured over the 
turkey and the dish garnished with their shells, 
as roasted onions served in their jackets, and 
the pickles brought on with the sweetmeats, 
For 
When 


she was summoned to remove the tray that even- 


were drawbacks soon amending themselves. 
Bridget was both amenable and admiring. 


ing, she stood a minute staring the Britannia 
tea-pots out of countenance. ‘‘ Och 'm,” ss 
she then, with a long breath, ‘‘ they look like 
they was just married !” 

Whatever may have been the economy of 
Castle Clare—about whose mistress Bridget was 
never tired of expatiating, for she trailed her 
satins after her and had rings sparkling all over 

or beautiful-white hands—‘‘ white as yours, 
m’am, and a dale whiter,” said Bridget, upon so- 
ber second thought—whatever may have been th« 
economy of the ruinous Castle Clare, it differed 
materially from mine, and for a few days I was 
obliged to follow Bridget closely. The fixtures 
had not been mounted in the kitchen, and, for 
better convenience, I had one night taken some- 
thing about which I was instructing her under 
the halllamp. When I finished I found Bridget, 
with clasped hands, gazing up at th “The 
Lord be praised, m’am!” said she; ‘ I’ve seen 
no light like this in Castle Clare. It’s a dale 
better nor noonday. And, m’am, I’ve not seen 
ye fill them since I’ve been here.” 

Explanation was athankless task. She crossed 
herself in holy horror, and declared that Ould 
Nick and all his spalpeens was in it. And I 
never saw her light it, with what she considered 
to be the devilish machinery of a match, without 
muttering the while some brief exorcism. 

When Bridget had been a week in my serv- 
ice I reassumed the duties of a modern matron, 
and became a transatlantic scribe once more, 
for she appeared before me armed with quill and 
foolscap, and was wishing to write a word to 
them at home in the old country. 

‘‘[’m sure I’m obleeged to ye, m’am,” said 
Bridget, when I folded the letter. 
dade it’s looking beautiful. 
have don’ it better meself!” 

It was some six months after that that one 
day, when I was performing the same task for 
her, Bridget dictated a glowing account of her 
narrow escape from shipwreck in crossing the 
cruel seas, and waxed dolorously pathetic. 

**Oh, ’m,” said she, ‘‘’twas the tarriblest 


» blaze. 


** And in-| 
Faith, I couldn’t | 
| down with the fever. 


storm you ever seen! An’ it lasted thre« 
and ivery blissed minute I 
time we sl} go to the 
physicians o1 

** But, 
never wri 


“Oh, 


ime to time 
sent home her whol 


the end of the year, 


primitive a condition as 
But Bridget had 
, 


indeed 


in rett 


our door. 
Yet no one 


sea would have melted 

A very stone must needs haye opened some 
of gold, imbedded jewel, or have exud 
little sympathetic ooze of ] 


h piteous appeals. So if 


vein 
some 
dew at 
suc 
pounds to Michael, she 
to Katy, or she’d be slighted ; 
to Mary Mak ney, lest she’d b 
self ovérlooked; and a crown 
wasn’t he expecting that same of her! 
‘*Arrah! an’ indade, m’am, wl 
do? Don't they know I'm in the 
no h ri t ng? 
that’ll not be | 
milk out iv 


my apron t 


& for Sstal 
them to pr 
their teth, and I 


there’s anging 


gl 


tving 
catch guineas wi 5 yg 

But Bridget had a way of her own 
ing honey from bitter herbs. Her ejaci 
would sometimes lead you to suppose the 
took a keen enjoyment in misery, eith« 
or second hand. When the kitchen overfl 
and she was obliged to paddle round in a tul 
with heard to 
piteously, 

‘* Water enough for one house, the Lord 
praised |” 

And at another time, a friend’s twins having 
died, after she had zealously given three nights 
out of the week to their bedsides, 

‘* Well, ’m,” said she, *‘ we'll wake to-night. 
The childer’s gone, thank God.” 

At length, one day, Bridget brought in a last 
document from the miserable Michael, her broth- 
er. A letter more full of horrible accounts and 
accumulated agony than all its predecessors put 
together. The wife was in a poor way, and had 
hurt her foot, and the young babby was dead. 
The mother had a stroke. 


] 


broomsticks, she was im, 


ve 


Five children were 
The landlord was going 
to distrain. And as for himself, he had lately 
almost lost his place, twenty of the hands hay- 
ing been dismissed and only six retained; but, 
God be prais »d, he was one of the six. 

We drew free breath at that, and I was about 
to close the sheet quite gayly, when Bridget said, 
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in a subdued way, ‘‘Sure there’s more of it, 
m’am,’’ and I saw a boding postscript on the 
fourth page. 

‘¢Tt’s all up with us now, Biddy. Last night 
there was a fire to break your heart. The fahe- 
thory burned to the very ground, every bench 
and tool as well, and throwed us all out of em- 
ployment. I heared they was giving out free 
passes to Australia, and went to see could I get 
one, but I got my tramp for my pains, for it was 
all a mistake, and I got nothing at all. And 
now the Lord have mercy upon us!” 

I paused a moment, utterly unable to offer 
any consolation for such multiplied misfortunes. 
Finally, ‘‘ Bridget,” I said, *‘ it is abominable to 
write you such harrowing letters, and you among 
strangers in a strange land.” 

*‘Oh, m’am!” she cried, suddenly, with a 
burst of glad tears. ‘‘It’s the best news I’ve 
had this many a long day !” 

I looked up in amaze. 

‘* Well,” [ said, in a minute or two, ‘‘if you 
can derive any comfort from such a letter as 
that, I should really like to hear it.” 

**Oh, ’m!” she replied, ‘* I'm so thankful he 
couldn’t get a ticket to Australia!’ 

Many a time afterward, in alluding to this, 
she would cry, ‘‘ Praise the Lord! It’s the best 
day’s work he ever don’!” 

Bridget was a creature of surprises, and though 
she served me faithfully for several years we | 
were always on the alert for some new incident. 
So when one night I heard a voice ring through | 
the house in wild exclamation, crying, ‘* My 
soul to God! But I’m glad to see you!” my 
curiosity was lively enough after a half hour or 
so to send me upon an exploration. Noticing 
on my way that the little pantry door stood 
open, I stepped in to reach the handle and shut 
it, and found my feét wet almost to the tops of 
my slippers. Foran instant I thought the house | 
was all afloat. But directly, a sweet savor, a 
powerfully delicious odor, mounting all about 
me, together with a little tinkling sound at the 
other end of the place, betrayed the truth. Tin- 
kle, tinkle, then silence. Bridget, the careful 
Bridget, had drawn some wine for her guest, a 
guest of note, and it must have been in great 
agitation and flurry of mind that she had left 
the barrel on tap. I had heard the last drop of | 
our Madeira fall to the floor. However, there 
is nothing in this world worth scolding for, and 
stepping out I took my slippers in hand and 
opened the kitchen door to send Bridget for a 
dry chaussure. 

Bridget sat at one side of the grate, her face 
redder than red roses, and smiling from ear to 
ear—there was always something nice and whole- 
some about her smile. Opposite her, at the oth- 
er side, a man tilted back his chair, a flagon | 
within reach, and from a long white pipe sent | 
wreaths of smoke curling to the ceiling, on | 
which his eyes were fixed. Bridget found her | 
feet directly, gave a nod at me and another at | 
him—winking, and blinking, and smoothing | 
gut her apron with a hundred quirks and gri- 


| 
maces. ‘Sure, ’m,” said she, with proud pleas- 
ure, ‘‘it’s Mr. O'Flaherty.” 

It was some time before I heard that Bridget 
had for many a year been Mrs, O'Flaherty, 

But so it was; and not only that, but finding 
Teddy O'Flaherty an incorrigible seamp, who 
obliged her to go out to service for her own sup- 
port, she had one day, in a fit of indignation, 
taken their little daughter and ran away to 
America—and been sorry for it ever since! 
Hither, with all possible dispatch —dispatch, 
however, being with him a labor of years—Ted- 
dy had followed, and upon sight of him Bridget’s 
hard heart acknowledged that it had long ago 
relented ; and she remembered, in spite of the 
years of proud silence, that she was still Mrs. 
O'Flaherty. 

Having acknowledged her matronship Bridget 
thought fit, after a while, to go further; and 





blushingly brought before me one morning a 
| Spindling little damsel to be known as Miss Pat- 


sey O'Flaherty. 

**Sure,” she said, uncovering the child’s head 
and smoothing down the thin hair with both 
her large, flat hands, while she colored and 
smiled in happy exultation—‘‘ sure the purty 
thing’s name was Isidory, after my foine mis- 
thress, Mrs. Darcey M‘Guire, of Castle Clare, 
m’am. But her father he won't hear till it, an’ 
he jist calls her Patsey, after himself.” 

**T thought your husband’s name was Teddy 
—Terence,” said I. 

**’PDade it is,” answered Bridget ; *‘ but he'd 
a cousin Patsey.” 

Being alone that day I kept Patsey to dine 
with me. Any thing like the gratification of 
Bridget in waiting upon her daughter, seated 
at table with her mistress, it is impossible to 
describe. The way in which she hovered about 
her, tutored her fork and her spoon, catered for 
her, answered for her, and stood smiling, first 
upon her and then upon me, was a little drama 
in itself. At nightfall I wrapped the thin and 
tiny feet in new woolen stockings, warmed their 
owner with a little glass of sangaree, and sent 
Bridget and Patsey down the street to the 
house where Patsey boarded, in charge of the 
woman with whom Bridget had left her on board 
ship that first day of trial. 

‘* She is very delicate,” said I to Bridget, on 
her return. ‘‘I’m afraid she doesn’t have the 
righf kind of care.” 

**Och, m’am! an’ she looks the very way I'd 
have her. She takes till it kindly. I'd be sor- 
ry, na bocklish, to be having any of your great 
red Paddy childer—bad luck to them! Bedad, 
niver a word of wild Irish ‘ll come out uv her 
lips, that I'll dare swear! Sure she looks swate- 
ly, with her little white cheeks. Ye’d mistake 
her for a Yankee child any day !” 

And since Bridget was so perfectly satisfied 
with blue veins and transparent skin, one would 
have been a wretch to foretell to her the future. 

In the mean time Mr. Teddy O'Flaherty 
haunted the kitchen so closely that, out of all 
patience, I was obliged to restrict his visits to 
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certain days and hours. 
developed in Bridget a great interest in outdoor 
exercise. Crack, crack, under the 


went the axe every evening, as she made her 


windows, 


kindlings in the yard; sometimes a long inter- 
val of silence, and then another feeble shower of 
cracks, to which one single crack by-and-by re- 
sponded. I remonstrated with Bridget upon this 
unnecessary labor, but fruitlessly. ‘‘I dearly 
love to split wood, m’am !” was the invariable 
response. One night, however, when the blows 
came in an unusually fragmentary way, I lifted 
the curtain of the window commanding that 
view, and glanced out. ‘There, in the moon- 
light, on a log, sat Mr. Teddy O'Flaherty, both 
elbows on his knees and his pipe in his mouth, 
while Bridget, leaning on her axe-handle, bent 
toward him and seemed never tired of the sur- 
yey. Sitting on a log, with his elbows on his 
knees, seemed to be Mr. O’Fiaherty’s chief call- 
ing; and when, in the course of a few months, I 
found that he was still following it, to the ab- 
sorption of all Bridget’s wages and many of her 
tearful anxieties, I forbade him the house alto- 
gether. It was perhaps a severe step, but it 
seemed the only thing to be The 
quence of it was that Teddy, in turn, took a des- 
perate measure, came to Bridget with a hail of 
reproaches and recriminations, and informed her 
that he had enlisted. The war had but just 
broken out. 

The blow was powerful, but Bridget never 
quailed; she told him "twas the best thing he 
could do, to earn his country before he had it, 
and bore up like a Stoic; though many a time 
one could see that the heart was heavy within 
her for thinking of the bright rogue’s face of her 
Teddy. 

One great solace of Bridget’s grief, however, 
proved to be the State pay. This little allevia- 
tion of twelve dollars a month she never failed 
to carry regularly to the bank; and she seemed 
better pleased on the whole with Teddy’s con- 
duct than in all their married life before he had 
ever given her reason to be. But after a few 
months this luminous region became sadly over- 
The letters that she had been ac- 


done. 


shadowed. 


customed to receive from the army suddenly | 


failed her. She came into my sitting-room at 
every pause in her work, her red arms wrapped 
in her apron, and exhausted herself in conject- 
ures, and worriments, and consolations. 

** Musha, m’am, I know he’s not kilt, for his 
rigiment’s not been intil a battle yet,” she would 
say. ‘Faith, though, an’ he maybe. Howly 
St. Pathrick save him! 


meyook wid his own eyes.” 

** How was that ?” I asked. 

‘*Faith, m’am,” sob succeeding sob, ‘‘I jist 
belave he’s desarted. Sorra one o’ me knows. 
Och wirra wurra, an’ he'll be shot! An’ what'll 
become of his poor widdy and the child! Sure,” 
said Bridget, with a gleam of comfort breaking 
in, ‘I'd call her Isidory then.” 

While she was still in this state of suspense, 


Correspondingly there | 


conse- | 


any 


Sure Dennis M‘Car- 
thy, m’am, says he seen the gossoon in Phila- | 


Bridget one day informed me that 
to a ball on the next night. Gla 
for her thoughts, 
} 


and rememberi 


her penchant 


for bright colors, [ went among finery and 
wn with some red ribbons and | ‘or 


As I present 


upon me in indi 


came d 
her hair. 
gnant wrat 

**'Troth and indad im, { it 
afther taking me for ?” she cri opy 
I'll be wea 
husband in 
be 


think 
wid my 
sn't know, 
gorra, § ” 
“Ty 
would care to 
stances,” I v Tt 

** And why not? 
torted. ‘* But it’s innocer 
Lors ’m, if h 1 time 
I'll warrant, and av h lead he'll 
said Bridget, shaking her head 


sorrowfully. ° 


r alive? 


shouldn't 


re- 
! 1 any way, 
‘s alive, he’s ng a go 
somewhere, 
never know,” 
and though Bridg in- 
quired often enough at Post-offi 
Terence O'Flaherty, and 
when they were expecting one, she alw 


The days went on, 
were no letters from 
tys re- 
turned empty-handed. The plain inference was 
id or de- 
yunds was the 
muddled her 
early; and in 
the little bout that occa- 
solicitude than possible 
her husband 


1 


that Terence O'Flaherty was either 
serting. But then upon what gr 
State pay continued? Bridget 
sorry brains over this late and 
fact it seemed to be 
sioned her 
event in rel 


more I 
If she should 
go and inquire of the agent what had become of 
Terence O'Flaherty, it might enter his head, 
seeing that 
to, to put an end to the 
of his 
would be 


lation to 


Terence O'Flaherty was put an end 
pay. If she W to 
on the Potomac, there 
an investigation and the pay would 
certainly be suspended. But then the investi- 
gation might bring him to light, he might find 
forgiveness, all would be right, and she would 
draw the State pay again. In this vici« 
Bridget revolved some three months. At length 


rote 


company 


1 
us circie 


|; one day she begged a week’s absence, went off to 


| + — 
New York, and, 


returning, brought the delin- 
quent Teddy under her arm. 

Here at this point Bridget came to a new de- 
cision, and told me she was ‘‘ intinding to set up 
in housekaping.” She drew her hoard from the 
bank, furnished her room, and was established. 
Somewhat under the rose, it for she 
had a vague feeling that all was not safe with 
Teddy. 

Meanwhile Mr. Teddy found himself in clover. 
Bridget took in washing and he took in whisky. 
So long as their original store lasted they rev- 


| eled, while Bridget scrubbed the floor and Ted- 


dy cracked his jokes. Then all being gone, to 


| prove himself a good provider, Teddy procured 
| credit and seemed to think his duty done. 


‘**T would puzzle a conjuror,” said Bridget, 
one day, proudly, ‘‘ the way he does it. There's 
the praties forenenst ye he’s just brought in. 
They cost me a shilling the peck, sez he, an’ av 


ye don’t belave it I'll show ye the bar'l. Faix, 
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m’am, I'll go bail he’s not seen the color of a rid 
cint this many’s the day !”’ 

There being an end to all things, there came 
one fine morning an end to Teddy’s credit; and 
for a culminating joke, he re-enlisted under a 
larger bounty, and this time his letters were to 
be directed to Martin O'Flaherty. This was 
rather hazardous work, and so Teddy seemed to 
find it after brief experience. For in a little 
while a second desertion brought him under 
Bridget’s lintel, his pockets in so dilapidated a 
condition that the bounty had leaked entirely 
throughthem. This breakneck game, however, 
must have had great allurements; for whether 
it was the gambling excitement of life and 
death ; whether, like an old war-horse, Teddy, 
having snuffed the battle, must needs try his 
mettle anew, or whether the jollities hidden in 
the bounty enticed him the most effectually, 
Bridget, after a limited period, kept house alone 
‘again, and the army was enriched with one Mur- 
phy O'Flaherty whose wife drew the State pay. 

There was now, owing to some unfortunate 
delay of marches and countermarches, re-enact- 
ed the little farce of no letters again; and 
Bridget grew thin as her own Patsey, and wore 
a face as crumpled with care as a cabbage-leaf. 
What added to it all was the necessity of the 
terrible silence imposed upon her. If she could 
have gone and rated clerk or commissary sound- 
ly, her surcharged heart would have been light- 
ened of aload. As it was,.she must put ashes 
on her head and her hand upon her mouth. 
But under the ashes the spark still smouldered. 
Bridget could not make a stir in the matter lest 
she brought a whole hornet’s nest about the head 
of this treble deserter. Finally, worn to des- | 
peration, under her breath, she instituted some 
very cautious inquiries as to the whereabouts of 
one Murphy or Martin O'Flaherty ; and the re- 
sult was that Teddy, quicker than a cat, swam | 
the river one dark night, took coach and car, | 
and was welcomed by Bridget with tears. 

Hereupon Teddy seemed to have established 
himself for a finality. He smoked, and chat- 
tered, and swaggered, and Bridget, for her part, 
was content to see him. He had brought with | 
him a little money, and evening after evening 
found him dispensing it freely enough at the 
ale-house. To this Bridget at last demurred, | 
and then decidedly objected. ‘He'd a right 
to spend his evenings at home,” she declared, 
and followed up the assertion with stronger treat- 
ment. 

One night, as Teddy went out, his wife took 
the broom and swept along behind his heels. 
‘*There goes Terence O'Flaherty,” said she, 
‘and, begorra, I hope I’ve seen the last of 
him.” 
lented, as usual, and, after hours of torment, by 
sunrise she was out and after him. 

‘* Sure now, Teddy O'Flaherty,” said she, en- 
tering the ale-house where Teddy sat, with the 
remnants of his last night’s riot about him, and 
startling him with a heavy hand from a kind 
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Toward midnight, however, Bridget re- | 





of slumber, ‘‘it’s ye that has the right to be 








ashamed of yerself. Aisy now. Get up and 
come along home wid ye, alannah. Come now, 
Teddy b’y.” 

‘** Get out wid ye, ye fagot.” 

‘*Come now, Teddy. Sure I've a dish of tay 
to warm yer heart wid. And little Patsey ¢ 
the windy—” ; 

‘*Patsey go hang!” 

** Sure ye’d not be maning it, the swate thing, 
Come now, Teddy, avick, come along home w i i 
yer—” 

Here a sudden blow felled Bridget to th 
floor. She picked herself up in slow amaze, 
but before a syllable could escape her lips the 
attack was followed by a volley. 

“What the blazes ’re ye doing here, ye rid- 
headed divil ye? Go along wid yers« lf. Tear 
an’ ages, who towld you to be follering o’ me ? 
Who sint for ye? 





at 


» 


Is this the way you'd trate 
an owld vitrin? I'll tache ye how to sarve yer 
shupariors. Be jabbers, av iver I see the hide 
or hair o’ ye again inside my doors I'll not be 
laving a whole bone in your skin; an’—ay— 
you—say—peas, I'll do it now. By the rock 
of Cashel, divil a step ‘ll I go home along of ye! 
Take that! an’that! an’ git out wid ye!” And 
the luckless Bridget precipitated herself from 
the door-stone, assisted by his violent foot, and 
incontinently put a safe distance between them. 
Then she turned and flung one terrible nod at 
him where he stood leaning against the jamb, 
with a sardonic laugh on his countenance dis- 
torted by victory. 

** Rid-headed, is it?” said Bridget. ‘‘ Var- 
mint, is it? Be laving your house, is it? Ye 
bloody villain ye. Begorra, if I don’t take ye 
at yer word may I never break bread! Bad 
scram to yer sowl, whin I cross yer threshold 
again may the blissid Virgin above drop her 
judgment-book on my head!” And with this 
climax of asseveration Bridget went down the 
street, turning now and then and tossing him 
another defiant nod. 

For a few moments Teddy gazed after this 
divorced wife, radiant with his triumph. 
ond succeeded second. Then a soberer sense 
stole over him, and his smile first became silly, 


Sec- 


and afterward vanished into bewilderment. His 
wife was still within reach of the voice. Now 


or never. 

‘** Biddy!” he feebly called. 

That Biddy heard a backward toss gave evi- 
dence, but there was no answer. 

** Biddy! Biddy, darlint!” 

The tone was piteous. Biddy stayed her steps 
after one or two more, slowly turned, and, with 
folded arms, prepared to be appeased. 

‘¢ Whisht now, Biddy, acushla, me own quane, 
haven’t I always been a good husband till ye?” 

‘*Troth an’ ye have,” said Bridget, after due 
cogitation. 

‘** An’ always given ye the bite and sup whin 
I had it ?” 

‘*Tt’s thrue for ye.” 

““D’ye mind the time I fetched ye the stuff 
gown from the fair ?” 
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‘Ye did that.” 
‘¢ An’ did I iver bate ye, barring I was in 
liquor ?” 


‘‘ Ay coorse I can’t be denying what you say.” 


‘«‘ Come back, thin, darlint, come back to your 


wn Teddy.” 
«¢God’s will be done!” 
tracing her steps. 


said Bridget, slowly 
** An’ how can [I help it 
vhin ve have such a winning way wid ye?” 

So the pacified pair took their homeward way 
n the early morning to the dish of tea and the 
little pale face of Patsey. 

Their quarrel having cleared the air like a 
rood thunder-gust, and the reconciliation hav- 
1 been like a fresh courtship and marriage, 
the happy people again found nothing to check 
the swift flight of time. Bridget scrubbed and 
scoured ; Teddy smoked his little dudeen, and 
ived on his wits and what his wife set before 

When these supplies fell short he as- 
suaged his hunger with verses from the Ballad 
f Ballyporeen, as he sawed out the tune on an 
ld cracked fiddle : 

Now mate being ready, Father Murphy said g 


Smoking het was the dishes 


| 
l 


iim. 


nd ager atche face 

The knives and forks rattled, spoons and platters did 

play, 

And they elbowed, and jostled, and walloped away. 
Rounds, shins, and fat sirloins did groan, Sir, 
Whole mountains of beef were cut down, Sir, 
Demolished unto the bare bone 

At the wedding of Ballyporeen. 

‘*We had bacon and greens, but the turkey was s 
Praties dressed both ways, both roasted and biled, 
Hot pudd'ns, red-herrings—the Praste got the snipe— 
Kilkenny pies, dumplings, souse, cow-heels, and tripe. 

And the whisky came pouring galore, Sir, 
And we ate till we could eat no more, Sir, 
O, Teddy M‘Manus did roar 

Till he bothered ali Ballyporeen.” 

‘*Oh, murther! sorra a bit of good does it 
be doing at. all,” the singer would cry. ‘Sure 
it makes the mouth of me water that rate I can’t 
sing.” 

‘*Tt’s yourself that’s singing like the nightin- 
gales.” 

** Arrah! tip me none o’ yer blarney.” 

** An’ ye think I do be coming the blarney 
over ye, Teddy, my own b’y, avick! I'd rather 
hear your voice than be afther having the best 
of the Quane’s kitchen, that I would.” 

‘*Troth, thin, I’m sore to know it, for it’s 
not long ye'll be hearing that same, Biddy dar- 
lint.” 

‘What for shall I not? Where ’ll ye be go- 
ing? Keep your idle tongue betune your teth, 
mavourneen.” 

‘*Q howly saints!” sighed Teddy, his head 
in his hands. ‘‘Ah, Biddy girl, I’m in throu- 
ble onst more. Sure it’s the breath I breathe. 
I'd not be telling it ye, forbye ye’d know soon 
enough of yourself.” 

** An’ what’s up now?” cried Bridget, pre- 
pared to meet the coming fate. 

**Sure they’re afther thin as they calls de- 
sarters with a red-hot poker, bad luck and the 
divil’s brard fut till them.” 

** And what's this they'll do wid ’em ?” 


Vor. XXVIII.—No. 165.—C c 


**Divil a one o’ me 
they'll catch ‘em first.” 
**Q wurra, wurra!” began Bridget. 
“Whisht now,” said her husband; “sure yi 
needn't be singing my wail till 'm dead. Mor 
betoken, you'll be betraying my quarters.” 
Without a word Bridget tied on her bonnet 
and came up to me. 


knows. Faix, I reckon 


It was when more leniency 
was shown in that branch of the service than at 
present, being but the beginning of the stringent 
measures occasioned by the misdeeds of such as 
Teddy. Bridget learned that if her husband 
should surrender at discretion he would escape 
merely with some light punishment. Having 
assured herself of this with ninefold certainty 
back she went, putting on for armor a certain 
old mask of imperturbability that nothing in 
heaven or earth was capable of moving 

“*Tt’s God's truth, Teddy,” said she 
what ye must do is just to go and gi 
up at onst.” 

‘Give myself up, is it?” said Teddy 
be baten to a blue mould first.” 

**Ye'll go an’ give yerself up this nig] 
dy O'Flaherty !” 

**’Dade, thin, I wont. 


tongue.” 


So howld yer noisy 


‘*Tt’s no use your blathering about that gait 
Ye've got to start, or I'll call in the p'lice,” s 
Bridget, tucking up her sleeves. 

**Ye’ll turn me out o’ doors, will you?” re- 
plied Teddy, with a dignified and lofty 
injury. ** Well, I can go.” 

**T’ll tell ye what I'll do; an’ it Il not be asy 
for ye. 


sense of 


Av ye don’t go an’ make your peat 
this night I'll inform agin ye so sure’s my 1 
Sage : ) 
‘¢Ve'’re an unnatural wife, an’ that’s what ye 
are !”’ ‘ 
*“‘T’m not. I'll lave it out to any twelve— 
st Ye're jist that same. 
betwixt my teeth. 


Ye gru lge me the bit 
"T'was yerself that took the 
child and rin away to Ameriky, and left me to 
shift for meself.” 

**God knows she was starving.” 

‘*Faix, I'd not be afther blaming ye when ye 
could have the rin of a house where they kilt a 
fat shape ivery day an’ had two plates uv butther 
on the table. But ye might have sint me the 
manes to foller ye. 

‘Sure, Teddy, alannah, ye know ye’ 
welcome here dead or alive.” 

** More one nor the other,” said Teddy, grimly 

Sut all this was a side issue, with which, how- 
ever, Bridget was not to be diverted from the 
main point. 


There’s wives has done it 


re always 


‘* Musha, man, d’ye suppose it’s sitting alone 
here I want to be with the long winter and worse 
forenent me? By the holy poker, it’s for your 
own good I’m spaking, an’ it breaks the heart 
to me. Qh, the Lord be praised, but I’m kilt 
intirely. Will I see ye shot before my own 
Oh, mother of God! what’s this I’m 

Get up wid ye, Teddy O'Flaherty! 
Clear out wid ye! 


eyes? 
saying ? 
There’s sixteen dollars, 
it’s ivery blessed cint I've got in the world. 


an’ 


Av 
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it was more ye should have it. Take it and go 
till the murthering craythures, as the law di- 
rects. ©O whillehu, little did I iver think— 
Begorra, man, is’t stirring ve are? Up wid 
ye! Off wid ye! Good luck to ye, Tedd) 
dear. The blessing of— O wirra, wurra!” And 
here, as Teddy shufiled away, Bridget broke 
down thoroughly. 

But alas for the faithless Teddy! 
was not his policy. 


Honesty 
His strength’ of mind van- 
ished before the terrors of the place of surren- 
der, and taking his sixteen dollars he quietly 
absconded, and bestowed himself away at work 
in a distant city. Nevertheless the law has long 
arms, and one twilight, when Teddy returned 








Lothario. That done, she made a sick lod: 

in the same house comfortable for the day, then 
went out to her washing. Returning in the 
afternoon, again she attended to the wants of 
the invalid, and sat down at last, an hour or s 
before dark, to her clumsy sewing on the litt] 
slips of pink calico which were her comfort a 
her hope. For the spring will drop its blossom 
on Bridget’s heart, and fill the sorrow of Pat 
sey’s place with a little joy of its own. There, 
in the warm Indian Summer afternoon, as s 





sat, one time doing some coarse embr 





idk ry ol 
flannel, with a great spool of purse silk on th: 
sill of the open window beside her, a little neg- 


ligent leaf-cutting bee, that, prodigal, had squan- 
dered all its summer, came to make her a ¢ 


from labor, his pick across his shoulder, an gu- 
thoritative hand was laid upon his back, and 


lie 


fidence. Bearing nicely-cut fragment after frag- 


} 
} 
4 
} 


he found himself a prisoner. ‘Three months of | ment of the rose-leaves, it lined with them a nest 
a : guard-house and ball and chain brought him at in the depths of the hollow spool, brought its drop 
#} ; last to reason, and he was sent out to join in of honey, laid therein its tiny egg, sealed th 
aq the active operations, and was welcomed with | orifice—all under that watchful brown-lashed 
Me appropriate rites by the pristine regiment of his blue eye—and flew away: one little mother trust- 


i 








affections. 

At this point great doubts beset Bridget. 
What now if Teddy should be killed on picket 
duty—in how much would she be responsible 
for the murder? And what did I think of Pat- 
sey’s looks? Sure you could see the sunshine 
through her. One consolation, however, to be 
found by her in the midst of these lugubrious 
reflections was that, if she should lose them 
both, her only blessings, they would yet be com- 
panions for each other across the dark river. 

** But, O m’am!” she would cry, ‘‘ ’twould 
be but a dead waste. Sure he’d be in heaven, 
and have God and the howly angels for to look 
at. Whiles as for me, I’ve ouly my wash-tub, 


ing to another. Bridget told the secret to Pat 
sey, and the spool was put warmly apart to abid 
the breaking of the seal. 


ping down its thread. 


So the y ar went slij - 
The last time in its laps: 
that Bridget came to see me she was garrulous 
over the bridal presents of an acquaintance, to 
which her brother had just added a Jooking-glass 
costing the whole of eight dollars. 

‘*T think it would have been much more to 
Michzel’s credit if he had expended it for you, 
Bridget,” said 1; ‘* you, with only three chai: 
and a bed.” 

**Praise the Lord, m’am! ye wouldn't have 
him be doing less, an’ he going to stan’ up wid 
her!” exclaimed Bridget. ‘*An’ sure I’ve a 











till, work being over, I can sit me down one side clock now, a rale Connecticut clock, ye must lL 
of the stove wid her purty face forenenst me, coming down to see it. “Iwas a bit troubleso1 
and satisfy my :owl wid gazing till I can’t see it | at first, but it’s kaping illegant time now. ° It’s 
for the tears.” a sight of company : tick, tick, it makes its littl 
} I comforted Bridget as I was able, and had spache, and it answers your word before iver 
; Patsey come up to our house every day for a | ye've had time to shape the thought. It’s a dak 
we good dinner, and sent her down a little rocking- of company. Id as lief have it as a body sit- 
¢ chair for the evenings. And so, with her earli- | ting beside me; for it can’t contradict a word 
est equipment of three chairs and a bed, Bridget that’s said, and is always afther agreeing with 
managed the tiny household of herself and Pat- | me, more betoken ?” 
fp sey and Patsey’s pussies, both of whom seemed ‘‘How do you think Patsey is?” I inquired 
| he sadly out of place, one of the grimalkins being a at the end of this rhapsody. 
ih silver-gray thing with white-shod velvet feet and “The Docthor thinks she'll win through, 
| aa snowy breast, and great emerald eyes sparkling | m’am. She had a fvine color on to-day, but 
wien now and then in a human face, lying be-bowed she’s a bit of a cold and cough just now. He’s 
ERT with scarlet ribbons, a little puffy ball of slum-_ giving her the iron bullets to straighten her like. 
H ber from dawn till dark; the other a stately, She'll carry the basket on her head, the by, as 
Py ci black-striped Marquis of Carabbas, looking much avy she'd swallowed the whole of a bayonet in 
; wb. as if he were carved from an agate, and sleep- thim. The Docthor’s a powerful larned man, 
; ' ee lessly prowling about the house all day ina mel- and he’s that fond of her—he met her at the 
: ne, ancholy state of intelligent dissatisfaction. crossing, and rapped her over the head with his 
; 38 ‘Sure ’m, his drames is so haunted by the cane—I seen him !—the purty bird.” 
Md rats and mice that he can’t sleep at all at all,” ** And Mr. O'Flaherty, Bridget ?” 
> said Bridget of this rédeur. ‘¢Och, m’am, whin the wild geese was swap- 
} ‘ ie Early every morning Bridget rose now, and ing all their flocks, and their music high up in 
bi 7 prepared a breakfast for her brother, the miser- the air, away to the South, I sint him messages 


able Michael, who had at last found his way 
over—no longer the miserable, but a childless 
widower, prosperously playing the part of a gay 


along uv thim. It’s meself's thinking he'll get 
‘em safe as by any land-route. Musha, we 


counted the flights, m’am, and they was all odd 
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Ay it’s 1 
: o’ thim bef 
I'll belave in sign 
te out intirely 


reason 


A GOSSIP ABOUT FIR 
fp thar ght I WW arous l by 
. 


sed 


rity which we « 


» remotest periods this appear 
‘avorite amusement of men of 
fourteen hundred years B.c. th 
tered into Ai, ‘‘and took it, and hasted ar 
the city on fire 1 Joshua burnt Ai, a 
made it an heap forever.” 

Ossian, according to Macpherson, sing 
lows: ‘* Have not I seen the fallen Bal 
and shall I feast with Comhal’s son? C 


tho thre 


» the fire in the midst of my father’ 
hall?” Homer, a chronicler of equal reliabil- 
ity, makes Andromache lament: 

“The fierce Achilies wrapt our walls 
Laid Thisbe waste, and slew my 
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doom of her fallen rival forever; and what was 


that doom? ‘The cities of Carthage, with Byrsa 
and Megalia, shall be entirely destroyed, and no | 


traces left.” The fiat was executed. In many 
quarters at once the renewed conflagration raged 
with incredible fury for seventeen days. How 
mighty must have been the glorious metropolis 
which twenty-three days of combustion, assisted 


rather than resisted by man, alone sufficed to 


consume! Comes there not over twenty cen- 
turies the lamentation for the imperial city of 
Dido? ‘* Every shipmaster, and all the com- 
pany of ships, and sailors, and as many as trade 
by sea, stood afar off, and cried when they saw 
the smoke of her burning, saying, what city is 
Alas, alas, that 
great city!” 

The revolving cycles brought retribution, when, 
in the year 64 of our era, Nemesis shook her fiery 
torch over the towers and princely habitations 
of the Eternal City, and Carthage was avenged. 
For six days and seven nights the flames thun- 
dered over patrician and plebeian abodes, and 
out of fourteen quarters only three escaped un- 
harmed. ‘This tertible calamity was variously 
attributed to the Jews, to the Christians, and to 
Nero, who was said to have watched it, harp in 
hand. 
was any of these. In the lapse of ages fires 
have occasionally been known to spring up ac- 
cidentally, and as no reason exists for supposing 
that either Jew or Gentile would care to burn 
their own houses and goods merely to injure 
their persecutors, and as Nero, with all his whim- 
whams, was not fool-enough to destroy his own 
capital, it is not impossible that accident under 
the guidance of Providence reduced Rome to 
ashes. Fires seem to have been of frequent oc- 
currence in Rome, although never before so de- 
structive as the one just described. In one of 
the ** Acta Diurna,” or daily bulletins, issued dur- 


ing the time of the Republic, we find the follow- | 


ing item: ‘The same day a fire broke out in 
Pompey’s gardens, which began in the night in 
the steward’s apartment.” ‘That reads like an 
item in the local column of a New York daily. 
From Plutarch we learn that Crassus, the mill- 
ionaire of the first triumvirate, afterward slain 
at Carrhe, accumulated the greatest part of his 
immense wealth from the numerous conflagra- 
tions at the capital. He organized and trained 


a corps of 500 slaves, his own ‘ chattels,” and | 
when a fire broke out immediately led them to | 
the scene of action. Then, shrewdly taking ad- | 


vantage of the owners’ anxiety for their proper- 
ty, bought up the burning houses for a trifle. 


His menials, after extinguishing the flames, re- | 


vamped the damaged dwellings, and he thus be- 
came landlord of a large part of Rome. There 
is a very Yankee look about this performance of 
Crassus. 

Constantinople of to-day is not very much 
better off than was Rome. ‘The firemen speed 
through the narrow streets half naked, bearing 
their little engines on their shoulders, as the 
old pictorial catechisms represent the Israelites 
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I venture to deny the probability that it | 





carrying the ark over Jordan. When they have 
reached the conflagration do they faithfully pro- 
ceed to extinguish it? No. They haggle with 
the house-owners as to the price to be paid for 

the salvation of their houses, and ten to one be- 

fore the bargain is completed the buildings have 

vanished into smoke. The city of Constantino- 

ple has been, above all places on the face of the 

sarth, the most notorious for destructive confla- 

grations. Early in the reign of Justinian hap- 

pened, at Byzantium, “the greatest conflagration 

known in history,”’ which was excited by the 
;Greens and Blues—rival factions. ‘*The wo- 

men,” says Gibbon, ‘‘from the roofs and win- 
| dows, showered stones on the heads of the sol- 
diers, who darted fire-brands against the houses: 
and the various flames, which had been kindled 
by the hands of the citizens and strangers, spread 
without control over the face of the city. The 
conflagration involved the Cathedral of St. So- 
phia, the Baths of Zeuxippus, a part of the Pal- 
ace, from the first entrance to the altar of Mars, 
and the long portico from the Palace to the Fo- 
rum of Constantine. A large hospital, with the 
sick patients, was consumed; many churches 
and stately edifices were destroyed ; and an im- 
mense treasure of gold and silver was either 
melted or lost.” Lamartine remarks, finely, 
** L’incendie, ce murmure muet et anonyme, par 
|laquel cette milice (the Janissaries) insubor- 
donée intime tant de fois depuis ses volontés au 
divan, devora une partie considerable d’Andri- 
anople ;” and that “low, anonymous murmur- 
ing” of the populace has been heard again and 
again at Stambfil since the Turks made it their 
sapital; and it is heard there to this day. In 
consequence of this state of affairs extraordinary 
precautions have been long used at Constantino- 
ple for the discovery of fire—extraordinary when 
we consider what has, up to this time, been the 
state of Oriental civil organizations, and when 
contrasted with the means used to extinguish it 
when observed. In the galleries of the lofty 
towers of Galata and Seraskier, respectively on 
each side of the Golden Horn, men are going 
|around day and night incessantly, telescope in 
| hand, and on the first sign of smoke criers are 
| sent throughout the city to its remotest bounds, 
shouting **Yangun var!”—*‘‘ There is fire!”— 
and indicating its position, while guns are dis- 
charged from the heights of Beylerbey, denoting 
by their number the quarter of the fire. The 
effect produced by the prolonged cries of the 
heralds, when heard at dead of night, swelling 
|and dying near and far off throughout the vast 
| metropolis, is solemn and impressive in the 
highest degree. 

One of the most celebrated conflagrations on 
record, although by no means the largest, was 
the Great Fire of London, in 1666. According 
to De Foe, ‘‘a blazing star or comet” preceded 
the fire, as it did the Great Plague, the previous 
lyear. Of these celestial signs and wonders he 
|remarks: ‘The old women, and the phlegmatic, 
hypochondriac part of the other sex, whom I 
could almast call old women too, remarked, es- 
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pecially afterward... 
pestilence was of a faint, dull, languid color, and 
i but 

and 


its 
that the comet before the fire was bright 

nd furi- 

vy 


. that the comet before the 
motion very heavy, solemn, and slow; 


sparkling, or, as others said, flaming 
ous; and that, accordingly, one foretold a hea 
judgment, sl 
ful, as was the ] 
stroke sudden, 
flagration.” 
Evely n says of the fire: ‘* The conflagration 
was so universal, and the people so astonished, 
that from the beginning, I know not by what de- 
spondency or fate, they hardly stirred to quench 
it; so that there was nothing heard or seen but 
crying out and lamentation, running about like 
: attempting 


yw. but severe, terrible, and fright- 
lague; but the : foretold a 
swift, and fiery, as was the con- 


othe 


distracted creatures, without at all 
such a str: nge con- 
sternation was upon them; so that it burned, 
both in breadth and length, the churches, pub- 
lick halls, exchange, hospitals, monuments, and 
ornaments, leaping in a prodigious manner from 
house to house and streete to streete, at ,rreat 
distances one from y® other.....Oh the miser- 
able and calamitous spectacle! such as haply 
the world had not seen the like of it since the 
foundation of it, nor shall be outdone till the 
universal conflagration. All the skie was of a 
fiery aspect, like the top of a burning oven, the 
light seene above forty miles round about, for 
many nights. God grant my eyes,may never 
behold the like, now seeing above 10,000 houses 
all in one flame: the noise, and crackling, and 
thunder of the impetuous flames, y® shrieking 
of women and children, the hurry of people, the 
fall of towers, houses, and churches, was like an 
hideous storme.” But why continue to quote? 
Let the reader go for himself to Evelyn’s power- 
ful narrative. It is sufficient to say that not 
until 89 churches, 400 streets, and 13,200 dwell- 
ing-houses were consumed were the flames mas- 
tered, and then only by the blowing up of houses 
with gunpowder. 
An anonymous writer informs us that this 
event ‘‘ put several ingenious persons on contriv- 


to save even their goods, 


ing and setting up offices for insuring of houses 
from fire.” 
of the insurance system; for insurances or se- 
curities had been customary on ships for nigh 
two centuries, having originated in Venice. 
Pre-eminent above all cities for conflagrations 


This, however, was not the origin 


is Moscow, of which it has been said that its ‘*‘ his- 
tory for many centuries is little else than a rec- 
ord of fires, pestilences, sieges, and wars.” Its 
last great fire is so recent, and so associated with 
the annals of Napoleon’s career, that it is un- 
necessary to dwell upon it here. The world will 
not soon forget an event which was more de- 
cisive on its destiny than Waterloo. The sea 
of fire whose roaring billows swept around the 
Kremlin transformed 30,800 houses and many 
public edifices into a mass of blackened ruins, 
and consumed thousands of human beings, con- 
fined in the hospitals and unable to escape. As 
the wretched legions of France filed into the 


empty streets they found the solitude of the 
desert. 

Besides these extensive displays of fire-works, 
which have spread their ravages over communi- 
from time t 


tion 


ties like epidemics, there have beer 
l the l rI 
specimens of incura- 


time remarkable cases of 
of buildings, like sporad 
ble diseases. A case 
of the temple of Dian: 


seven wonders of tl 


in point was the burning 

at E} hesus, one of the 
ght Alex- 
and the rea 
wed her shrine t 

.use, like many other peo- 
ple, she could not attend to more than one thing 


e wt rid, on the ni 
ander the Great was born: 


her godd ss-ship all 


son why 
» be con- 
sumed was simply be: 


at one and the same time. Now on that mem- 


orable night she was busy introducing the 
Macedonian to the glimpses of the moon, and 
was therefore clearly incapable of playing the 
part of fireman when Eratosthenes was applying 
the match to her favorite abode, and branding his 
contemptible name on the scrolls of Time. Th 
wise men cf Ephesus decreed in their 
that the name of the incendiary who thus 


immortality should never more be uttered. 


young 


wisdom 
sought 

But, 
as Sir Thomas pithily observes, ‘* Heratosthenes 
lives that burnt the temple of Diana; he is al 
most lost who built it.’’ 

An edifice equally famous, and rather 
sacred, was the Temple of Jerusalem, whicl 
twice suffered destruction from the flames ap 
plied by a conquering foe—once by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and finally when Titus stormed its clois- 
ters.in the Jast siege. Contrary to his express 
commands, a legionary, raised on the shoulder 
of a fellow-soldier, threw the brand the 
building which proved its ruin. 

But I am half inclined to take a cheerful view 
of this question of fires, when seated of a stormy 
night in a cozy apartment by the ingleside, with 
tea and my favorite authors to occupy the drowsy 
hours. Away with your pestilent modern make- 
shifts, the stove and furnace,’ cheerless as th 
heart of a miser, and restore to me the ampk 
chimney-corner of olden time, corniced with the 
lofty mantle carven with heavy mouldings, and 
s that 
impart warmth to the body and comfort to the 
soul, I have I 


hoy, 
over the embers of the family fire-pla 


mor 


into 


the glowing hearth piled with sturdy log 


lreamed 


, while 


How often, when a 


‘Fancy, ludicrous and wild 
king dream of houses, towers, 


, churche ti rang sages, expressed 


Soot)« 
Tree 

In the red cinder rile ith p 
I gazed, myself creating what I saw." 


d with a w 


ring eye 


More pleasing still do fires appear when in 
the shape of bonfires they emblazon on the skies 
a nation’s rejoicings over victories; when the 
ruddy glow illumines long rows of brick walls 
with a strange, fitful, supernatural glory, and 
the rocket’s shower of stars, the clang of bells, 
and the cannon’s hearty peal swell the jubilee, 
and the city pours her swarming myriads through 
all her avenues, clad in holiday attire. Such 
fires may our beloved country often behold, pro- 
claiming the lasting triumphs of Freedom! 











ee Ps eke. 

















_intolerance has suppressed it. 
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JOSEPH ERNEST RENAN. 


RENAN AND HIS BOOK. 


ENAN’S ‘‘ Life of Jesus” has made more 
noise in the world than any book since 


“Uncle Tom's Cabin,” not excepting ‘* Les | 


Misérables.” Its sale in France has reached 
nearly a hundred thousand copies. It has been 
translated into English, German, Italian, and 
Dutch, and all of these versions are reported, on 
good authority, to have had an enormous sale. 
Spain, too, has had a translation; but Spanish 
Now the mere 
fact that a book is popular is not enough to make 
it worth serious criticism. Tupper’s ‘‘ Proverb- 


| ial Philosophy” is now, I believe, in its three 
| hundredth thousand ;- yet no one thinks it worth 

while to ask the reason why. But here is a 
| book on religion—a beok professedly critical and 
philosophical, which every one reads or pretends 
|to read. Books, pamphlets, and articles against 
| it, in all the European tongues, have fallen from 
| the press almost daily since last summer. An 
| earnest collector of statistics places their num- 
|ber already at 5000; and the cry is still they 
'come. Such a phenomenon as this must be 
| looked at whether we will or no. What quali- 
| ties in the man or in the book have caused it? 
| Let us see. 








THE 
you chance to pass, on a fine morning, o1 
; : 


MAN. 


ridges wh lead 


tary hx 
tory DV 


Vv an ' 
At seventeen he went 


and Syriac. 
er, was his instructor. 
a wit as well us a scholar. 
1en, a few years ago, Renan was chosen Pro- 
‘essor of Hebrew at the College de France, the 
bbé is reported to have said, ** Ah, he quitted 
me too he was just beginning to under- 
stand Hebrew when he left St. Sulpice.” His 
fellow-students at the seminary persist in saying 
that he never learned much of theology as a 
science or of its history. Careful readers of the 
‘* Life of Jesus” may well believe them. His 
loubts grew with every month of his stay at St. 


soon: 


Sulpice ; the strain of these two years upon his 
noral nature must have been terrible. He had 
received ders; the 
time of his ordination as sub-deacon was ap- 
proaching. 
destiny. 

superiors. 


the tonsure and the minor o 
l 


It was the critical period of his 
He opened his mind frankly to his 

Dismayed at the revelation, they 
advised him to abandon the ecclesiastical career. 
Almost penniless, and with no means of liveli- 
hood but his talents, he went out into the world 
to begin life anew. Dupanloup, always good 
and generous, came to his aid, and secured him 
a place as tutor at the College of Stanislas. At 
twenty-three he published a ‘‘ History of the 
Semitic Languages” (8vo); in 1847 he obtained 
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the Volnay pr ‘ mit 
‘ irs later he was crowne 
historical essay on tl 
n the Middle Ages 
undeserved, at 


Academy of I 


th articl 


brilliant. 


a greater contr 

ly the Jesuits have tal 
Galil 

hole region covert \ 
Jerusalem, Hebron, at 

mself familiar with all t 


spend the summ 


ct I scenes of the G 


printed on his mind 


his ** Life of Jesu 
mages, during a summer’ 
i the top of Lebar 
\ rk, and it ter 
in’s sister, Henriett 
hast. 
t, she had spent severa 


She was older thar 
he. n esprit f 
at , and had drank 
oxicating and blinding phil 
Hegel. is thought that her letters 
young seminarist first planted the seeds of dé 
in his mind; 


in Germany as a 


at all events she led him into his 
taste for German literature and German thought 
The tour through Palestine for these two, 

highly endowed, so passionate, so proud of in- 
tellectual force and wealth, must 


1 pride, an 


have been 
source of daily joy, an l triump! 

Pilgrims indeed they were, but not of the ol 

benighted sort, who came to die in the land 
once trodden by the fect of Him in whom they 
trusted. were, of the new illu- 
minated order, treading the high ay of the spir- 
itual life of mankind; not in blind faith, but 
under the cl } science, which not the 
less bathed for them in light and beauty the sil 
ver waves of Galilee, the smiling valleys of 
Samaria, and the billowy mountains of Judea 
Enthusiasts, not of faith but of knowledge, the: 
could be saddened by the desolation, and awed 
by the death-like stillness of the plains about 
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Jerusalem, and intoxicated by the laughing glo- 
ries of the Galilean landscape, its thickets of 
flowers, its shady valleys, its harmoniously scat- 
tered hills—-the true land, as they called it, of 
the Song of Songs, and the chants of the Well 
Beloved. But pilgrims only of science, as they 
were, one of them came to the enchanted land 
to die upon its borders. The ‘‘ Life of Jesus” | 
is dedicated, in touching words, ‘To the pure 
soul of my sister Henriette, who died at Byblos, 
September 24, 1861." It is a cry from the 
heart (stronger than the proud and subile brain) | 
in which Ernest Renan, elsewhere Pantheist | 
and unbeliever, for whom the human soul has | 
no existence apart from matter, for whom God | 


is either the monstrous ALL, or a shadowy No- | 
thing; it is a cry from the heart, when he in-| 
vokes, from ‘‘ the bosom of God,” the soul of 
the sister whom he loved, and assures himself | 
that while her body sleeps, she remembers their | 
walks, their thoughts, and their studies together | 
in the Syrian nights, lighted by the innumerable 
array of stars. Yet even this tender outburst | 
of love finds its channel in heathen phrase. The 
sister sleeps ‘‘in the land of Adonis, near the | 
sacred waters with which the women of ancient | 
mysteries mingled their teats.” 

Oh soul of man, the greatest of all mysteries, 
next to the infinite God! None have sounded 
its depths, so far as the despair engendered by | 
the supreme worship of Intellect is concerned, 
better than Tennyson in that wondrous Palace 
of Art, of whose sad wisdom this Depicarion 
can not but remind us. When the princess 
found that in all the magnificent pile which 
pride of thought had reared there was no joy, 
no peace, no life: 


| 
| 
| 


} 


‘* Back on herself her serpent pride had curl’d— 
*No voice,’ she shriek’d, ‘in that lone hall, 
No voice breaks threugh the stillness of this world; 
One deep—deep silence all!’ 





‘*She, mouldering with the dull earth's mouldering sod, 
Inwrapt tenfold in slothful shame, | 
Lay there, exiled from the eternal God, 


Lost to her place and name.” 


Soon after his return from Syria in 1861, M. | 
Renan was appointed Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental literature in the College de France. 
That he was a skeptic had been known to every | 
body for years; yet the Government, knowing | 
all that other people knew, gave him his pro- | 
fessor’s chair. It was a bold step, and as fool- 
ish as it was bold. His inaugural lecture was | 
fixed for the 22d of February, 1862. All Paris | 
was agog for an émeute. 





The day arrived, and | 
long before the appointed hour the lecture room, | 
and all the passages leading to it, were crowded 
to’suffocation. The court of the College and the | 
streets adjacent were alive with young men, | 
brimful of excitement; but there was a police- | 
man for every dozen of them. * The first words | 
of the lecture were greeted with hisses ; but the | 
sibilation was drowned in a mighty cry, from | 
hundreds of young throats, ‘‘Down with the 
Jesuits!” The crowds in the passages took it 
up and propagated it to those in the streets. 
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| The hissers gave in, and M. Renan conquer 


But his triumph was of short duration. m 
placard at the door of the college announced, 
next day, that his course of lectures was sus. 
pended. The students, of course, took this act 
of authority in high dudgeon. They showed ai 
once their wrath and their sympathy in the usual 
student way. As they could not hear M. Renan 
they would hear no one else, but spent their time 
in gathering about the college, discussing thy 


| outrage in high voice and strong words, and 


marching in procession to the house of the sgi- 
lenced Professor to cheer him. No breach of 
the peace was committed during the day, but 
soon after nightfall the aspect of things about 
the college was very ominous. ‘The court was 
crowded, but the police were in full force. It 
came to blows at last, and one poor student was 
severely wounded by a side blow from a police- 
man’s sword. Paris was very near a revolution 
that night. The same scenes could hardly hap- 
pen in January, 1864, without one. Since the 
last elections the people feel their power. Were 
the ery to be suddenly started now, on some fine 
evening, ‘‘ The students are up!’’ it would soon 
set fire to the inflammable spirit of St. Antoine, 
and would be communicated rapidly to the chi/- 
JSonniers of St. Marcel. But in 1862 it was dif- 
ferent. The arrest of a few hundred students, 
and their detention for a day or two, restored 
the Latin Quarter to its usual apparent quiet. 

All Paris was stirred up; and for a week o1 
two the city was divided into hostile camps for 
Renan and against him. The Imperialist jour- 
nals approved of the suspension of the lectures, 
although the lecturer had been appointed by the 
Government but a few weeks before. Their ar- 
gument was that Renan had broken faith with 
the Governinent ; that he had been appointed 
to teach philology and not theology—least of all, 
infidelity. All very well, but the liberal jour- 
nals had a ready and apt reply. The Govern- 
ment knew, they said, that M. Renan was a 
free-thinker when they gave him the professor- 
ship; and the appointment should either never 
have been made, or else boldly adhered to. 
Oddly enough, the comic papers and theatrical 
journals were loudest in condemning Renan. 
One of them gave a ‘‘ history” of the inaugural 
lecture somewhat as follows : 

Cuapter L 

M. Renan, formerly student at St. Sulpice, now travel- 
er, archgologist, free-thinker, is appointed Professor of 
Ilebrew at the College de France. 

Cuaprer Il. 

M. Renan must lecture. He is Professor of Hebrew, 
but, not knowing Hebrew, he must find a topic he does 
know, or may seem to know, or which at least may be 
taking. 

Chapter III. 

M. Renan chooses the ‘History of the Semitic lan- 
guages." 

Cnaprer IV. 

M. Renan stands before his audience. He begins, sound- 
ingly, upon the Semitic languages. 

Carter V. 

‘Just then an old man, in russet, comes in, It is the 

savant, M——, who knows all about the Semitic languages. 
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———_————— 
Cuartrer VI. 
M. Renan stops short. The savant knows, and he d 
sot. What to do? 
Cuarter VII. 
M. Renan has a lucky thought 
esus Christ was a Hebrew 


Hebrew is a Semiti 
languag He will talk of 
Jesus Christ. 
Cuapter VIII. 
M. Renan calls Christ the ** incomparable man.” 


Ilubbub. 


Hlisses, 
Cheers. Exeunt omnes. 
The lecture itself was soon published. It was 
found to be no miracle of learning or even of 
style, and was soon forgotten in Paris, though I 
believe the English are just beginning to read 
it. A single passage will suffice to show its 
tone with regard to the Founder of Christianity : 
‘‘An incomparable man, so great that I could 
prefound 
impression made by his exceptional character 


not contradict those who, under the 


a id work, call him God, carried out the reform 
of Judaism—a reform so profound and so indi- 
vidual, that it was, to say the truth, a creation 
in every part, Having arrived ata higher reli- 
gious elevation than ever man had reached, hav- 
ing arrived at standing before God in the rela- 
tion of a son with his father, being devoted to his 
work with a total forgetfulness of himself and an 
abnegation which has never been so highly prac- 
ticed; and lastly, being the victim of his idea, 2nd 
rendered divine by his death, Jesus founded the 
eternal religion of humanity, the religion of the 
soul.”” The passage, it will be seen, contains the 
To'the final revi- 
sion of this book and its preparation for the press 
M. Renan devoted himself almost wholly after the 


germ of the * Life of Jesus.”’ 


In the sum- 
mer of 1863 it appeared as the first volume of a 
series on ‘* The Origin of Christianity.” The 
second is to treat of the Apostles and their im- 
mediate successors, the third of the state of 
Christianity under the Antonines, and the fourth 
of the progress of the new religion up to its es- 
tablishment under Constantine. A Herculean 
task, indeed, and one which, conceived by a 
truly scientific and persistent mind, would leave 
it no rest, day or night, until the task were 
done or the work put anend to by death. It is, 
I think, not a trivial proof that M. Renan is not 
endowed with the ‘‘ faculty divine,” as the scien- 
tific instinct may be called, no less than the po- 
etic, that he has allowed himself to be arrested 
after the first step of this career of his own 
choosing by political ambition. Not that this 
ambition is not, of itself, a noble thing; but M. 
Renan had devoted himself, at least in profes- 
sion, to another altar. He will find that 
can not worship successfully at both. His po- 
litical views are grand and noble. He belongs 
to that small but choice band of liberals who are 
revolutionizing, with better weapons than the 
sword, the politics of France, and with them, 
the polities of Europe. It is likely that he will 
soon come before the voters of Paris for their 
suffrages, as an aspirant for M. Havin’s seat in 
the Corps Législatif. In the interest of politics 
I hope he will succeed; and the more because; 


suspension of his college lectures. 


he 
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like all the eminent literary men of France, and 
in common with all the true liberals of Europe, 
he is thoroughly on our side in our war a; 
But if he 
nal three volumes on the 
l, he 


rainst 
slavery and aristocracy. succeeds, 
good-by his additi 
‘** Origin of Christianity,” unless, inde¢ 


did his ‘*‘ Life of J 


vacati 


sus,” 

n in the « It may 
world will gain by the change; free- 

dom will find an ard y in M. 

not have 

attacks of M. 


writes them as he 
ing a summer 
be that th 
Renan the politician ; ligion will 
nd itself afres} 
Renan the unbeli 


to defi 


As I have said the 
tile speculation, |} 
not from 
It was herald 


its 
are. 
ance, as a new revelation. 
have, in 
without h 


the nineteenth 
is persiflage, a] 


Strauss withot 


eccentricity, a i 
The day of publication was marked by 


ing coup de théitre. The Rue Viviem 

nearly as much thronged by porters be: 
away the Vie de Jés 
Rue de Seine had be« h, some m nths be- 
fore, by the same porters in mad rivalry to get 
the first copies of Les Misérables hot from the 


The second edition was ready almost as 


s in dozens to the re 


tauiers 


as the 


press. 
soon as the first. in 
town or country, within you would find 
the Vie de Jésus occupying the central place of 
honor in the window. 
of it for a fortnight: 
praise; the thoughtful 
blame—and yet to prais 
As to the merits of the book, the real, the 
unquestionable one, is its style. ‘ful, lim- 
pid, and yet full of color, it is the pe rfection of 
It is said that, while at 
Chateaubriand model ; 
certainly his style has Chateaubriand’s brillian- 
cy, delicacy, and tenderness; and something 
also of Chateaubriand’s dreamy vagueness, as 
But his 
words are always aptly chosen, his phrases al- 
ways admirably turned. ; 
the localities of the sacred narrative are verita- 
ble pictures. His sense of nature is powerfal ; 
the landscape of Judea stands before his read- 
ers in fullness of life. The book is eminently 
French in its leading excellences — clearness, 
ease, and grace; it is French also in its superficial 
way of evading difficulties, of substituting form 
for substance, and in its occasional pitiful and 
even vulgar blending of sensuality with senti 
ment. Like Chateaubriand, Renan often colors 
to excess. It would be curious to count how 
often the word de/icious occurs ‘in his pages. 
His sweets cloy at last. The wits of Paris say 
that he has sought to disguise his poison with 
sugar—only he has put in too much sugar. And 
with all his clarity and suavity he knows quite 
well how to be obscure on occasion. Witness 


At every bookseller’s shoy 
| 


a week, ve 
The journals were full 
the free-thinking to 


and the Christian to 


Grac 


descriptive language. 


college, he made his 


of a man giving form to his reveri 
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the following passage in which he seeks to cover 


up his own notion, or rather want of notion, as 
to the existence and character of the Deity. “If 
God is a being apart from man, then it is vision- 
ary to dream of any personal and intimate rela- 
tions between him and man. But Pantheism, 
on the other hand, which suppresses the Divine 
as far removed as possible from 
the living God of the old religions. Were the 
great leaders of humanity, Plato, Paul, Augns- 
tine, Deists or Pantheists? The qu 
For proofs, physical or metaphysic- 
They 


me 
this vague 


personality, is 


sstion is 
senseless. 
al of the existence of God, they cared not. 
felt God in themselves.” 
and purposely misleading paragraph with his 
decl: in former writings, that ‘* God is 
the abyss from which we are hatched” (si 

that “the absolute of justice and 
is only a reality as contemplated in humanity 
and that “ the infinite exists only when it clothes 
itself in a finite form.” 

The professed aim of the book is to explain 
the life of the founder of Christianity on ra- 
tional principles. Accepting the Gospels, M. 
Renan secks to give their spirit a purely human 
form. Of course he divests them entirely of the 
supernatural element. he admits, to a 
certain extent at least, the authenticity and the 
genuineness of the Gospel histories. He does 
not, like the free-thinkers of the eighteenth 
century, call the Evangelists impostors, much 
less does he sympathize with that vulgar infi- 
delity which seeks to disparage the person and 
character of Christ. His pictures of the char- 
acter of the Redeemer are more 
sympathetic than Rousseau’s, and only less ex- 
quisite than Bushnell’s, because less spiritual 
and loving. He not only places him at the 
head of humanity, but elevates him so high as 
to deny the possibility of any future rivalry with 
his greatness. ‘* The mind of the race has given 
him the title of the Son of God, and rightly.” 
As to his influence upon the progress and des- 
tiny of the human race, M. Renan declares that 
it has not only been unrivaled, but also creative. 
**Take away Christ and history becomes in- 
comprehensible. He was not simply the re- 
former of a religion; he the 
creator of the Eternal religion of humanity.” 
Of the rich endowments of this ‘creative’ 
leader of the race M. Renan speaks as follows : 
“The fullest consciousness of God that ever 
dwelt in human breast was that of Jesus. He 
coneeived God as the immediate Father. Nor 
did he owe this sublime idea to Judaism; it 
seems to have been the creation of his own 
great soul. From the beginning of his career 
he seems to have conceived himself in the rela- 
tion of a Son to his Father. This was his 
great act of originality.” ‘We place Jesus in 
the first rank of the true Son of God. He had 
no visions; God was in him; he felt himself 
with God; and he drew from the depths of his 
own heart all he says of his Father.” And M. 
Renan is as sure of the unapproachable glory of 
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Jesus in the future as he is of the past. 
y be wondrous appearances hereafter, 
they wondr 
. 1 


surpassed. 
I 


yus as they may Jesus shall neye; 
His worship shall never 

the story of his li 

read without tears; 


among men 
shall never be 
hall proclaim that among the sons of 1 
» has been none greater than He.’ 
then, is the problem M. R 
We have in Jest 
highest specimen of the human racx 
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1s 


before us, 


est in rrr 
his ideas of God and duty; the great 
laid the 
he made the nineteent 
if the 


more 


personal endowments; the 


work; he basis of modern eiviliz 


h century wv 
is nobler, purer 
enlightened now than it was in 
of Julius Cxsar, it is to Him we owe it. 
word, Christianity is the true, the sole r 
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human race 


tor of humanity, and Jesus was its founder. AJ] 
this M. Renan 
to explain it, 1 
er phenomenon of history, on natural grounds, 
Ile is to account for the character of Christ, as 
he would for that of Socrates, by rtainiy 
the circumstances of his birth and education: 
by placing him in the centre, so to speak, of his 
by gathering up, from all the sources of 
formative powers of his nature, 
they 


admits, and his undertaking is 


just as he would explain any oth- 


asc 


information, the 
and showing how developed in his 
As to his work, and its influence on 
the progress of humanity and civilization, it is 
to be explained, like that of Aristotle, Luther 
Descartes, by a study of the principles h 
evolved in his own mind, and of the circum- 
inces of the time which enabled him to incor 
rate them so completely with the great move- 
ont of humanity. 

What, then, is M. Renan’s solution of this 
Stripped of all its artistic 
coloring, the whole of it may be summed up 
yet, I think, most impartially and truth- 
fully, as follows: In the latter part of the reign 
of Angustus Cesar mild 
and even captivating manners, appeared in a 
corner of Galilee. As to education, in the or- 
dinary sense of the word, he had little or none. 
He learned ‘‘to read and write, doubtless, ac- 
cording to the Eastern method, which consists 
in teaching children to repeat in cadence the 
words of a book, until they know it by heart.” 
There is little ground to believe that he ever 
learned even to read the Old Testament in He- 
brew. Of the Greek culture, philosophy, poetry, 
history, art, he knew absolutely nothing ; as for 
the exquisite Greek mythology, his Jewish mon- 
otheistic training would not have allowed him 
even to comprehend it (chap. viii.). Nature 
was his great teacher; the smiling valleys, the 
swelling hills, the brilliant sky of Galijee made 
him what he was. As to laws, society, govern- 
ment, even of the principles that govern human 
nature, of. ethics and psychology, he was not 
only ignorant but indifferent. His book learn- 
ing was confined to a part of the Jewish sacred 


were 


career. 
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mighty problem ? 
simply, 


a young peasant, of 
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‘tings. Most of his practical wisdom was de- 
i from Jewish traditions that were incol 
1. two centuries after, in the Talmud 
eal condition of 
ew nothing, except 
ite of all know] 
Cc, he belie ( 


1] 


l not estimate the ¢ 

; , on the other 
absolute believer 
vompatible with sincerity in writing history.” 

at is to say, to write the history of Christian- 

, one must be an apostate; to write the his- 

ry of Buddhism, Judaism, Islamism, one must 
have been in turn Buddhist, Jew, and Moham- 
medan, and finally nothing at all! According 
to this principle none but an atheist is fit to 
great of the doctrine of God; and none but a | terl) piri nature, to ri 


Benedict Arnold or a Jefferson Davis could write | atmosphere of Christ’s later ministry, 
} he majestic blending of ter 
As to the use of the historical materials fur- | severity which n 
nished by the four Gospels, M. Renan’s princi- | the period of His 


the history of the American people! preciate the 


ple is very simple. It consists in taking as true | when ‘‘ His brair 

what suits his preconceived theory, and throw-_ vision of the kingd 

ing the rest aside as legendary. A professed fore his e) Nor i al ! 
critic, he makes his own taste the touch-stone of shock« 1 by thi velopment.’ ‘he closir 
authenticity. He ignores utterly, whether from | pages of the fifth chapter reveal, not the moral 
want of candor or want of knowledge, the vast | feebleness of Christ, but of his dari 

labors of modern criticism in the field of New pher. ‘The strife of life leaves 

Testament history, with the exception of the | combatantsimmaculate. It isnot enough tocon- 
lestructive toils of Strauss and the works of | ceive a grand or beneficent idea, one must prop- 
compilers like Reville. The simplest reader, | agate it among men. ure means do not suffice 
who keeps his eyes opea, can find contradictions |. Do we hear in these words an echo 
the most flagrant, not only of M. Renan’s own | of the Jesuitical teachings which M. Renan im- 
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bibed in his boyhood? Is Liguori a text-book | 


at Issy or St. Sulpice? Certainly the True 
and the Good can not be the ideals of a man 
who ventures to say that ‘‘had Jesus died at 
the end of the first stage of his life” before he 
pretended to work miracles, ‘‘he might have 
been dearer indeed to God, but his memory 
would never have been preserved among men.”’ 
It was necessary to his success that Jesus should 
work miracles, therefore he allowed his followers 
to believe that he wrought them. 
say, he was at once a Machiavel in craft, and a 
Cagliostro in charlatanism! Yet M. Renan jus- 
tifies it all: Sinis coronat opus ! 

The great stumbling-Wlock of M. Renan is the 
supernatural element in Christianity. 
postulate of his whole book that miracles have 
never happened. ‘‘It is not,” he says, ‘‘in the 
name of this or that philosophy, it is in the name 
of universal experience that we banish miracles 
from history.” Having settled this point, a 
priori, he takes up the Evangelists. ‘‘ They 
can not be altogether true, because they tell of 
miracles.”’ 
icisms and all his ethics. Were an astronomer 
to begin a theory of the universe with the as- 
sumption that the rotation of the earth on its 
axis is impossible, he would do with regard to 
physics just what M. Renan does with regard to 
history. It is this preconceived opinion which 
compels him to degrade ‘‘ the incomparable Je- 


sus” into a vulgar thaumaturgist. It is this 


which compels him to call the raising of Laza- 


rus a contrivance of the disciples, connived at 
by the Master for the sake of enlarging his in- 
fluence. 
jects miracles and the supernatural, not in ‘‘ the 
name of any school of philosophy, but in the 
name of universal experience,” is too transpar- 
ent. He rejects them, logically, because he is 
a Pantheist. For him, all existences and all 
phenomena are but modifications of the one sub- 
stance in and through which all subsist. Had 
he plainly stated this we might have respected 
him, while pitying. We could then have un- 
derstood that his mind thus shackled could nevy- 
er be capable of rising up to the grand idea of 
a higher order than the physical, to which, nec- 
essarily, the physical must be subordinate. A 
mind thus ‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined,” can 


not conceive of the supernatural, can not im- | 
agine a spiritual cause as passing into and mod. | 


ifying the current of the natural. For such a 
mind the slightest movement of the human 
hand, under the impulse of volition, must ever 
remain as impenetrable a mystery as the mira- 
cles of Scripture. In the true spirit of empiri- 
cism, M. Renan demands, as a pre-requisite td 
belief in a miracle, that it should be performed 
at a stated time, under stated cireumstances, 
before a commission of savans. As if God's 
dealings with men were a question of the work- 
shop or the laboratory! And yet M. Renan 
makes greater demands upon our credulity than 
all the miracles of the Old and New Testament 


That is to | 


It is the | 


This paralogism vitiates all his crit- 


The pretense of M. Renan that he re- | 
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combined. He can not believe that Samson 
brought down the pillars of an amphitheatre by 
his unaided strength, but he asks us to believe 
that the whole vast fabric of ancient civilization 
fell into ruins at the touch of an uncultured He. 
brew youth. Hewill not credit the resurrect n 
of Lazarus at the voice of the Son of God, but 
asks us to believe in the resurrection of human- 
ity at the word of an unlettered peasant of Gali. 
lee! 
Renan has been described as a follower of 
Strauss. Nothing could be further from the 
truth, tenan undertakes to write a biography 
of Jesus; the very object of Strauss is to show, 
distinctly, that no such biography can be writ- 
ten. Renan goes back to the old naturalistic 
explanation of the miracles—to Paulus and 
even to Woolston; Strauss dissected all those 
explanations with the sharp scalpel of his criti- 
cism, and threw away, with scorn, the scattered 
fragments which Renan has picked up and tried 
in vain to reunite and reanimate. Strauss sought 
to prove that the whole evangelical theory was 
a series of myths; Renan quietly sets aside the 
mythical theory as incompetent. In the same 
way Renan is at war with the whole Tiibingen 
school, so called. The ‘ philosophers” of Tii- 
bingen identify the religion of Christ with Ju- 
| daism, and seek to show how the one was natu- 
jrally developed from the other; the French 
‘“* biographer” teaches that Jesus overthrew Ju- 
| daism and founded, out of the depths of his own 
soul, ‘‘the new and perpetual religion of hu- 
manity.”’ 
| And by a just Nemesis it is at the hands of 
keptical school that Renan’s book 
If his French 
any claim more 


the German s 
| has received the hardest blows. 
| friends made at the beginning 
| loudly than all others, it was that M. Renan 
had imported the ripest fruit of German thought 
|into the domain of French literature, and that 
| his book was the very quintessence of German 
| criticism and philosophy. It was a brief glory. 
| I'he German savans have seized upon the am- 
| bitious Frenchman and cruelly torn him limb 
|from limb. If any one of them might have 
been expected to treat him tenderly it would be 
Ewald, whom Renan had covered with praises, 
}and from whom he had borrowed a great deal 
| of the show of Jewish learning apparent in his 
best books. But Ewald, indignant at the super- 
| ficial way in which Renan treats his mighty 
theme, demands, scornfully, *‘Could such a 
}man set forth the history of Christ? No; for 
| him the life of Jesus must ever remain an in- 
|soluble riddle.” Remembering that Renan is 
| Professor of Hebrew, translator, and commenta- 
| tor of Job, and writer on the Jewish history, as 
| well as biographer of Jesus, the following eulogy 
| from Ewald, who, skeptic though he be, is the 
| greatest of living authorities on Hebrew litera- 
| ture, must be very comforting: ‘‘ Renan is ig- 
|norant of the true history of the Jewish people 
during the two thousand years preceding the 
coming of Jesus Christ; and although the 
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means of studying that history in all its parts 
is easily accessible, he has not taken th 
to mast rit.” Before the German criti 
the book had appeared a witty Abbe in Paris, to 


whom one of Renan’s disciples had vaunted the 


» troubk 


Isms on 


names of certain eminent Germans as support- 
srs of the French skeptic’s views, replied, ** Well, 
if Renan has on his side names hard to pro- 
we have utterly unpronounceable ones 
if he cites Bretschneider, Strauss, and 
srbach, Neudecker, ! 
arsch ; and I give you warning that I have 
nants in He might hav 
wthodox list the ré ally learned 


rmany, who declare that Renan 


nounce, 


urs: 


we have Olshausen, 
reser 


skeptics of Gi 
is not worth the trouble of criticism. 

The popular verdict on this book in Germany 
has been the same as that of the philosophe 
[he book has been translated, but lies 

oksellers’ Even in France the pro- 


on the 
shelves. 


founder skeptics received it coldly at the very 


first. ‘They were disgusted with its vague 
ticism and sentimentalism. ‘‘Iec 

said one of them, 1 faith ; 

ceive of a frank infidelity; but I « 
lerstand M. f 


‘ of a soli 


notion of 
gious soul,’ which shall reject all 


Renan’s } 
mysteries, 
and yet give room to the most wild and dreamy 
Another, the intrepid and 
if erring, Larroque, asks M. Renan 
changed their mean- 
ing,” that he calls Christ “divine” and ** ha 
God.” ‘If Christ is God, he th 
we no degrees in y. Larroque’s ro- 
bust intellect will not allow sophistication 
Nor is his masculine taste less revolted by the 
‘*romance” style of Renan’s so-called history. 
He can not breathe, he says, in an atmosphere 
so saturated with perfumes. ‘* And if I must 
he adds, ‘* between the grand though 
severe character of Christ as depicted by the 
Christian Church, and the charming and ac- 
commodating person Renan paints, I 
frankly acknowledge my preference for the for- 
mer.” ‘These are specimens only out of many 
comments by free-thinkers. It is astonishing 
to see what a change they have brought in the 
popularity of the “ Life of Jesus” in a few months. 
rhe furor is oyer and gone; and it is likely that 
in another year the book will be forgotten. No 
more significant sign of the change could be 
given than the letter of Napoleon III. to the 
Bishop of Arras, complimenting him on his re- 
ply to Renan. It is worth citing in full: 


religious vagaries.” 
honest, 
whether ‘‘ word have 
is God: 
divinity 


choose,” 


whom 


“*Srr,—You have had the kindness to send me the work 
you have written in opposition to the recent production 
in which an attempt was made to raise 
the fundamental points of our religion. 


8 on one of 


> seen with 


pleasure the energetic part you have taken in the defense 


of the faith, and sincerely congratulate you for it.” 


The Marquis de la Rochejacquelin thought 
this letter, from ‘‘so high” a source, worth cit- 


: Tait 
‘of truth on the 
of the man who, tw ars ago, ft 


Renan as a t ar rotegeé, a suffici 


even this eq 
part stered 
ent 
in France 


th 


in- 


of the eu 


cite 
the much 
Bishop of Marseilles 


eve a rid 
all who 
these penit 
of Naples, 
Renanic solemnities. 
days’ humiliation, : 
‘ spectacl 
red and whit 
res of « 

ommunion, 
Ab ve 


nnounced, in 


nee. 


» services : 


FARIO 


It is a remarkable fact that Renan’s book has 
met with great success thus far only in Roman 
Catholic countri In Prot 
me. It is 
discussion is not free that error is likely to find 


tant Germany it 
has had no wele only in lands w her 
enthusiastic votaries or ike a durable im- 
pression. At the si ime it is only just to 
say that some of tl » pli e book 
that have thus far appeared are from Roman 
Catholic pens; 
while to mention the Abbé Freppel’s 
Examination of the Life Jesus, 
sishop of Grenoble’s ‘* Letter 
cars.” 

As to any permanent 
tianity from thi 


and among them it is worth 
** Critical 
and the 
to one of his Vi- 
harm coming to Chris- 
It may 
, and seduce a 


fear. 
impose upon 

few excitable imaginati 

the attention of the an 
of the Saviour of the World; 


upon Him and not be drawn toward Him. 











UNITED STATES. 


t- Record closes on the 12th of January. W 
J give brief abstracts of the leading points em- 
braced in the Re ports of the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury, of War, and of the Navy. 

The Report of the Secre 
ents an elabor 2 
tion of the Gx 





he Treasury pre- 
financial condi- 








r the fiscal year ending 


ites for the year ending 











June 30, 1864 its leading features, in 
round numbers, disregarding all sums of less tha 
one million of dollar It 1 timated that tl 

receipts of the ( rnment, apart fr loa for 
the year e1 ‘ June 30, 1863, would be 180 mill- 
ions; th unt was actually 124 millions, the de- 
ficiency ing from internal revenue, which it y 





estimated would produce 85 millions, while the re- 
ceipts were only 37 millions. It was estimated that 
the actua 






enditures ¢ 








millions ; mount was 714 milli of this sum 
590 millions were derived from | hic 

in addi to the public d 1 

Ist of J ;. ww vUS n our « 

tl re « e Ist of July, 1 I 





ent fi ly r are estimated 749 milli 
nillions will bed 


m customs ant 





taxes, and the 


remaining 588 s from loans, 
The debt of the nation on t 
will then be 1686 milli rete I 
the 30th of September, 1863, was 1228 millions. 
The estimat 
re 








r the fiscal year 





commencing July 


1, 1864, are only approximations, and are based on 
the supposition that the war will 
The revenue from ordinary sours 


till continue 
is put down at 
6 millions, the expenditures at 751 millions, leav- 


» millions to be provide 





} 


3 our entire debt on the 
30th of June, 1865, will be about 2232 millions. In 


ling to these estimat 








} 


order to make the internal revenue bring in the sum 


of 150 millions the Secretary recommend 
tuxes and duties upon various articl 
, , 


prominent among which are that the duty on dis- 


1 





tilled spirits be fixed at sixty cents per gallon: on 


five to twenty-five cents per pound; 
on petroleum ten cents per gallon; and on cott 
two cents per pound. The Secretary thinks that 
there will be no difficulty in procuring loans at rea- 
sonable rate 

The Report of the Secretary of ‘gives a rapid 
resumé of the military operations 
main features of which are 
their influence ‘‘in suppr t 
restoring the authority of the Government can 
scarcely be overestimated.” In the West ‘the reb- 
el territory has been cut in twain, and the States 
west of the Mississippi no longer furnish supplies to 
the enemy, while the people of these States are 
showing such signs of returning loyalty that a 
speedy restoration of civil government may be 
confidently anticipated.” The operations against 
Charleston have not accomp! 1 all that was an- 
ticipated ; but they have exhibited great skill and 
bravery on the part of our fore By the recent 
operations in Texas the chief avenue of the rebels 
for foreign commerce and foreign aid is cut off. In 
the East there has been little material change. The 
armies of Lee and Meade occupy nearly the same 


relative positions as they did a year ago; the com- 


tobacco from 














bellion and 
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bats have been atter 





g of i 
ments of Virginia and } 


partment of Mis 











of prisoners is tr 1 at ler é 
points tl rreemel 
n eitl were to be rel ol 
exchal s been systema ; 1 
enem Vicksburg and Port Hudson we < 
tured led about 35,000, not a few of y 
hout ing been exchanged, have since } 
und the Confederats ni nd again, t 
es to consider « 





Contederate Government re 
li or white officers who commat 





as pri oners of war, but treats th 





fusing to exchange them. As t 
r now stands they have 13,000 of our soldi 
we have 40,000 of theirs. 





man for man, der ! 
» all of theirg in excl 4 
we can not acced | 
ler ls undergo the utmost ! 














ips, 1 eirs in our hands are well cared 
If necessary, we must resort to retaliation.—1 
conscription has been enforced in twelve St 
bringing in 50,000 soldiers and $10,000,000 of 1 
ey. The qu tion of abolishi the U0 exe 
tion clause is commended to the consideration 
Congress. The conduct of the col 
our led.—The o} 
On I ven ind 
a fi 1 sample of t 
the opening of the war we had 1052 
guns, and have since procured 10 
lery we had 231 pieces, and have pr ! ( 
infantry fire-arms we had 473,000, anc 





cured 1,950,000; of cavalrv fire-arms we had 31, 0( 
nd have procured 338,000; of balls and shells y 


] 
l 
had 363,000, and have procured 2,562,000, and so o1 


in proportion. At first we were compelled to rel 
on foreign countries for our arms and munitions 


rselves, Our troo] 





now we manufacture them 
have been paid up to October 31, 1863. 

The Re port of the S¢ wy ef the Nary present 
a careful account of the growth and present condi 
tion of our fleet, with a summary of its operation 
during the vear. At the commencement of the 








present Administration we had 76 vessels, of whic] 
only 42 were in commission. At the time of t! 
last Report of tl 


vessels, with 3268 guns, ton 





tary a year ago we had 42 
ave 340,036 tons. W 








have now 58 


167.967 tons: of loss ‘ 
161 vessels, ns. We ha 
with 166 t 


meanwhile, lost runs, tonne 
15,985 tons. Of these lost vessels 12 were capture 
3 destroyed to prevent their falling into the hand 
of the enemy, 4 were sunk in battle or by torpedoes, 
and 13 lost by shipwreck, fire, and collision. O 
yur present 588 vessels 46 are iron-clad steamers fi 


rvice; 29 iron-clad steamers for inland s¢ 





198 screw steame 


ic e; 203 side-wheel steamer * 
and 112 sailing vessels. 
captured by our blockading fleets, exclusive of a 





The number of vessel 





number destroyed on the sissippi a1 d oth- 
is 1045; of these 547 e schooners, ) 
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sal of the « v to « hat r 
their white « hould not e ex- 
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nge of our other officers and sol ‘ ust 
ns.—— 9 Mr. I ter pr " 
of the General Assembly of Com ! 
ving the Enlistment Act hat t ‘ 3 
ions should be credited for 1 1 “ 








—_/! i n i 
l exempting clergym rom < rij Phi 
hatter came uponti i aay and \ ‘ l 
r l Stand om ’ 
if being « Ch I n ¢ t 
rtant: Foreign Relations, Sumner; | 
nden; Commerce, Chandler; <A ulti 


Sherman; Military Afi 
lale; Judiciary, Trumbul 
Lands, Harlan; 


. Foster ; ( 











ii i n m- 
Perritori in- 
luced resolutions thank ( ool 1 
ic, for t n 
eral Banks hi 
Hudso1 Mr. Hal 
t | for 
) ] rn? } 
itud " t 
1 bill granting 
nsions to persons wounded in the Indian wars in 
Minnesota. Mi Wilson introduced bill to increas 
J } . 


the bounty to volunteer 
meroorial relative to a n 


—— I Jet 


llenderson presented a 





railway line between New York and Washington; 
the same subjec t ip in 
other forn Mr la 
bill to prevent lver, 
and foreign exch ty 
f a fine of not less than $1000 or more than $10,000, 


1 imprisonment for not less than one month o1 
tl ld 


more than twelve months, sale of gold, silver, 
or foreign exchange by any banker or broker ex- 

pt at his regular place of business, anc 
the sale rticles unless actually ce 
and paid for on delivery. Mr. Foote introdu la 
bill granting public lands to the People’s Pacific 
Railroad and Telegraph Line. Mr. Anthony offer- 
ed a resolution of thanks to General Burnside and 
the officers and soldiers of his army. Mr. Lane, of 





of these ¢ 








Indiana, introduced a bill amending the act defin- 
1g conspiracies, and that for enrolling and calling 

out the national forces. Mr i 

called up the resolutions r 

of prisoners, and argued 


ng to exchange white prisoners b« 


Davis, of Kentucky, 





to the exchan 





refused to exchange negro c: 





. i 
ot Maryland, replied, urging the continuance of 
exchange, and that Southern 7 
number to the colored prisoners in the hands of the 


oners equal in 
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the first class had been called: lost. The joint-res- 
olution from the House appropriating $20,000,000 
for bounties, advance pay, etc., of enlisted men, 
was taken up. A proviso was adopted that no part 
of this be paid to men enlisted after the 5th of Janu- 
ary, and that after that date no bounty be paid except 
such as is now provided by law: the proviso adopted 
by 25 to9; the resolution then passed unanimously. 
Time subsequently extended to March1. Joint res- 
olution from the Houses offering thanks to Captain 
John Rodgers, of the Weehawken, was passed. Mr. 
Trumbull offered resolution directing the Secre- 
tary of War to furnish the Senate with information 
as to the number of generals now without commands 
equal to a brigade, etc., and whether it is necessary 
that officers of this rank be employed in subordinate 
posts: subsequently adopted.—— December 23. Mr. 
Wade introduced bill prohibiting, under penalty ot 
fine, imprisonment, and disqualification for office, 
any member of Congress from acting as counsel or 
agent in any case, before any tribunal, in which the 
United States is directly or indirectly a party, or 
from receiving any compensation for services, in any 
such case, before any department, bureau, office, or 
Naval or Military Commission. Mr. Sumner intro- 
duced a bill for codifying the public statutes ; sub- 
sequently adopted. Mr. Wilson offered resolution 
directing the Secretary of War to inform the Senate 
whether persons held to service or labor in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Missouri have been enrolled in the army, according 
to the law of March 3, 1863; and if not, why such 
enrollment has not been made: adopted. The Sen- 
ate adjourned till January 5.—/onuary 5. A mes- 
sage was received from the President, recommend- 
ing that the payment of bounties to veteran soldiers 
be continued until the 1st of February; accompany- 
ing this were letters from the Secretary of War and 
the Provost-Marshal General in favor of the bounty 
system as Upposed to that of drafting. The Secre- 
tary of the Navy sent in a list of naval officers who 
have left the service and joined the rebels. Mr. 
Powell offered a bill prohibiting army and navy 
officers from interfering in State elections. Mr. 
Wilson introduced a bill restoring the #400 bounty 
to veterans and $300 to volunteers until February 
15, and offering $100 bounty to persons of African 
descent residing in States now in rebellion. Mr. 
Ten Eyck moved the reference to the Judiciary 
Committee of that part of the President’s Message 
relating to the reconstruction of the States; he spoke 
at length in favor of the President’s plan: agreed 
to. Mr. Davis offered a series of resolutions, which 
gave rise on the 8th to a motion for his expulsion. 
January 6. Select Committee on Pacific Rail- 
road appointed ; Mr. Howard chairman. Mr. Pow- 
ell’s bill to prevent army and navy officers from 
interfering in elections came up; debate ensued, in 
the course of which Mr. Saulsbury asserted that in 
the State of Delaware a majority of the voters had 
been driven from the polls because they were not in 
favor of the Administration. Mr. Wilson defended 
the Government. The bill was finally referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, in opposition to 
the wishes of its mover, who desired that it should 
be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary.—— 
January 7. Sundry petitions were presented and 
disposed of. Mr. Carlile offered a series of resolu- 
tions defining the relations of the General and State 
Governments, the gist of which lies in the assertions 
“that it is competent for the President, or any mil- 
itary commander in any State, to impose obligations 


interfering with the State laws;” and that “ 
whole power of the Government should be used, 
against the rebel States, as such, but against 
armies of the rebels:” the resolutions were laid oy 
the table. The Bounty bill was debated and re. 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. The Enrol]. 
ment bill was taken up, debated, and several points 
disposed of. Mr. Howe offered a series of res¢ lu- 
tions for the relief of our soldiers now held as pris- 
oners; the substance of which is that the President 
be requested to call for a million of volunteers for 
ninety days, or less, to liberate all our prisoners: 
that General Grant be placed in command of thi 
force ; that Congress adjourn on the 4th of Marc} 
and that each member under fifty years of age joi 
the army: these resolutions were referred to tl 
Military Committee. January 8 Mr. Morril! 
offered resolution that notice be given to Great Brit- 
ain for the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty. 
The Committee on Military Affairs reported tl. 
bills of thanks to Generals Hooker, Meade, Banks. 
and Burnside, with their officers and troops. Mr. 
Wilson introduced bill to premote enlistments : tl 
chief features are that all enlistments in the regular 
army shall be for three years, and colored soldiers 
receive the same pay, etc., as white. Mr. Grimes 
introduced bill fixing the pay of officers in the army 
Mr. Hale submitted a resolution for a Committee to 
inquire into the condition of the navy, and especial- 
ly into the efficiency of the steam-engines lately 
built. Debate ensued, in the course of which Mr. 
Hale assailed the management of the Navy Depart- 
ment, and Messrs. Grimes, Doolittle, and Conness 
defended it. Mr. Davis also took part in the de- 
bate, assailing the Administration generally. Mr 


| Wilson offered a resolution for the expulsion of 


Senator Davis, of Kentucky, on the ground of a 
series of resolutions offered by him on the 5th of 
January, from which the following phrase was 
quoted: “*The people of the North ought to revolt 
against the war leaders, and take the matter into 
their own hands,” thereby, said Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ mean- 
ing to incite the people of the Unjted States to re- 
volt” against the Government. Mr. Davis rejoined 
warmly, declaring, *‘The Senator’s interpretation 
of my resolution is false in letter and spirit, and 
false in fact.” Without disposing of this resolutior 
for expulsion, the Senate proceeded to the consider- 
ation of the Enrollment bill. The main point of 
discussion was the $300 commutation clause. Mr. 
Sumner proposed an entirely new course; substi- 
tutes should be furnished only by Government: 
commutation to be fixed at $300; every drafted man 
seeking exemption should pay that sum, and if his 
income exceeded $300 an additional sum as follows: 
On incomes of from $600 to #2000, ten per cent. ; 
on incomes from $2000 to $5000, twenty per cent. ; 
on incomes over #5000, thirty per cent. Debate 
ensued upon this proposition. Mr. Wilson said that, 
though instructed by the Committee to report in fa- 
vor of repealing the commutation clause, he was in 
favor of its retention, and proceeded to argue in sup- 
port of his view. Without coming to definite action 
on this subject, the Senate adjourned to Monday, 
the 11th. 

Hovsr.—December 8. A joint resolution, present- 
ing the thanks of Congress to General Grant and 
his officers and soldiers, and ordering a medal to 
be struck for him in the name of the people of the 
United States, received the emphatic indorsement 
of a unanimous passage without debate. A reso- 
lution was offered by Mr. Cox, of Ohio, requesting 
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the President to take immediate steps to secure the | States submit to the Constitution they should | 
exchange of our prisoners in the hands of the reb- restored to all their rights ; and that Congress shoul 
els, and calling for the correspondence in the War make all necessary appropriations to carry on th 
Department on the subject. mand cember 9. Mr. | war in order that ‘‘through a vigorous prosecution 
(ox’s resolution urging the President to take meas- of the war peace on the basis of the Union of the 
ires for the exchange of prisoners came up; Mr. | States and the supremacy of the Constitution may 
Washburne presented a substitute approving the | be most speedily obtained.” These resolutions wer 
efforts of the Administration, and recommending | laid on the table by a vote of 82 to 74. Mr. Love- 
their continuance ; the substitute was agreed to by | joy offered a resolution mstructing the Committee 
to 73, and the resolution passed by 106 to 46. | on the Judiciary to inquire into the expedi ney of 
-10. Mr. Pendleton gave notice of a | placing into any bills whict they may report a pro- 
ll to admit members of the Cabinet to the floor | vision putting all soldiers without distinction of col- 


the House, with the privilege of debating upon | or upon the same footing as to pay. Mr. Cox moved 
matters belonging to their departm . Rev. W. | to lay the resolution on the table, but the motior 
H. Channing was elected chaplain, receiving 86 | was not agreed to, and the resolution passed. A 
votes to 55 given for Bishop Hopkins. The House | resolution was passed instructing the Committee on 
adjourned to Monday, the 14th.——December 14, | Commerce to inquire into the operation of the Re- 
The Speaker announced the Standing Committees, | ciprocity Treaty with the British Provinces, and to 


the following being the Chairmen of the principal | suggest any alterations which may make it more 
ones: Elections, Dawes; Ways and Means, Ste- | beneficial to both parties. December 15. A mes- 

vens: Claims, Hale; Commerce, Washburne; Pub- | sage was received from the President, recommend- 

lic Lands, Julian; Post-office, Alley; District of | ing a vote of thanks to Captain John Rodgers, th 

Columbia, Lovejoy ; Judiciary, Wilson; Manufac- | captor of the ram Fingal, this preliminary being 
tures, Moorhead; Agriculture, Clay; Military Af- | required by law in order that he may be raised to a 

fairs, Schenck; Naval Affairs, Rice; Foreign Af- | higher rank in the navy. Mr. Stevens introduced 

fairs, Davis, of Maryland; Territories, Ashley ; | a resolution referring the different portions of the 

Expenditures of War Department, Deming; Ex- | President’s Message to proper Committees — that 
penditures of Navy Department, Baxter. Mr. | relating to the condition of the rebellious States te 

Fernando Wood introduced a resolution reciting | a select Committee of nine. Mr. Davis of Mary- 
that the President had declared that the Union | land offered as a substitute that the portion which 
cause had gained important advantages, and that | relates to the duty of the United States to guaran- 
we could now ‘‘offer to the insurgents an oppor- | tee a republican form of government to the States 
tunity to return to the Union without imposing | be referred to a select Committee of nine, who should 
upon them degrading or destructive conditions; | draw up the necessary bill. Mr. Brooks of New 

therefore Resolved, that the President be requested | York was opposed to any instructions being given 
to appoint three Commissioners who shall be em- | to the Committee ; but if such were given, he would 
powered to open negotiations with the authorities | be disposed to add that they shou inquire also 
at Richmond to the end that this bloody, desfruct- | ‘‘ whether republican government has not been 
ive, and inhuman war shall cease, and the Union | abrogated and overthrown in the North as well as 
be restored upon terms of equity, fraternity, and | the South since the revolution began.” Mr. Da- 
equality under the Constitution :” laid on the table | vis’s substitute was adopted by a vote of 89 to 80, 
by a vote of 98 to 59. Resolutions to the following | and the remainder of Mr. Stevens's resolutions wer 

effect were presented by different members, but de- | adopted. The resolution calling for the report of 

bate arising, they were laid over: That the powers | General M‘Clellan was adopted.——/ecember 16 

not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- | The Speaker announced select Committees, of which 
tion, nor prohibited to the States, are reserved to | the following are Chairmen: Pacific Railroad, Sté 

the States or to the people, and that the Executive | vens; Emigration, Washburne of Illinois; Rebell- 
can not interfere with their exercise by the people ; | ious States, Davis of Maryland. By Mr. Grinnell, 
That the Secretary of War be directed to commtu- | resolution that Confederate prisoners have been 
nicate to the House the report of General M‘Clellan | treated with humane consideration, while our pris- 
concerning his operations as Commander-in-Chief, | oners at Richmond are suffering unto death for food 
and Commander of the Army of the Potomac; That | and clothing, and that the enemy had refused to 
whenever rebellion in any State has been put down, | continue to receive food and clothing forwarded to 
such State shall be restored to all its rights, includ- | our prisorters ; and that this conduct is at war with 
ing that of regulating its domestic institutions, free | the sentiment of the age, and deserves execration 

from all Congressional or Executive control or dic- | adopted. By Mr. Kenney, delegate from Utah, 
tation ; That the Federal Government has power to | that Government needs all its soldiers; that there 
use the army and navy to put down resistance to | are companies now in Utah, removed from useful- 
the authority of the United States, but not to re- | ness; and that the Committee on Military Affairs 
duce the States to the condition of Territories; and | inquire into the reasons for stationing a standing 
that the war should not be waged to overthrow the | army among that peaceful and loyal people: reject- 
institutions of any of the States, but only to main-|ed. By Mr. Rollins, resolution in favor of a hearty 
tain the Constitution and preserve the Union and support of such measures for overcoming the rebell- 
the rights of the States, and that when these objects | ion as will not subvert the Constitution; that the 
are attained the war ought to cease. Mr. Holman | present war has been forced upon the country; that 
offered a series of resolutions to the effect that the | Congress will banish all feelings of resentment, and 
doctrine that insurrectionary States should be re- | recollect only its duty to the whole country; that 
duced to the condition of Territories, and governed | the war is not waged for subjugation, or to interfere 
by the will of Congress or the Executive, is wrong; | with the constitutions of the States, but to main- 
that the war ought to be waged only to put down | tain the Constitution and the dignity and equality 
the armed insurrection, not to interfere with the | of the States; and that when these objects are at 
rights of the States; that when the people of these | tained the war should cease ; the motion to lay this 
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resolution on the table was negatived by 115 to 52; 
debate arising, it was laid over.——Wecember 17. 
The Committee on Naval Affairs reported the joint 
resolution of thanks to Captain John Rodgers, Mr. 
Cox moving in vain an amendment of thanks to 
Admiral David D, Porter. On motion of Mr. Wil- 
son of Iowa the proper Committees were instructed 
to inquire into the legislation necessary to secure 
pensions to the widows and children of those who 
die in the service ; and to enable those in the naval 
and military service to have the benefit of the 
Homestead Law. Mr. Harrington presented a se- 
ries of resolutions censuring the course of the Ad- 
ministration in regard to its action in suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus, and instructing the Judi- 
ciary Committee to report a bill in accordance with 
these declarations: rejected by 89 to 67. Mr. Ed- 
gerton offered resolutions censuring the President's 
Proclamation of Amnesty, and denouncing the in- 
vasion or occupation of any State for the purpose 
of changing its laws or institutions: laid on the ta- 
ble by a vote of 90 to 66. Mr. Smith of Kentucky 
offered a series of resolutions favoring a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and opposing any armistice 
so long as there is a rebel in arms; ignoring all 
party lines, and recognizing only patriots and trai- 
tors. A motion to lay these resolutions on the table 
was negatived by 100 to 60, and they were passed 
by a vote of 93 to 64. A vote then came up on res- 
olutions previously offered by Mr. Smith, in the 
following words: ** Resolved, That we hold it to be 
the duty of Congress to pass all necessary bills to 
supply men and money, and the duty of the people 
to render every aid in their power to the constitut- 
ed authorities of the Government in crushing out 
the rebellion:” agreed to by 152 to 1; and “ Re- 
solved, That our thanks are tendered to our soldiers 
in the field for their gallantry in defending and up- 
holding the flag of the Union, and defending the 
great principles dear to every American patriot :” 
agreed to by 160 to 1—Mr. Harris, of Maryland, be- 
ing the only member voting against these two reso- 
lutions. The House adjourned to Monday, 21.—— 
December 21. Message received from the President 
signing resolution offering thanks to General Grant 
and a gold medal, being the first completed act of 
the session. Mr. Blow, from Committee on Ways 
and Means, reported bill appropriating $700,000 for 
paying Missouri troops; Mr. Cox opposed the con- 
sideration of the bill at present ; debate arising the 
matter was laid over till next day. Mr. Yeaman, 
of Kentucky, offered a series of resolutions to the 
effect that the Confederate conspiracy does not ex- 
tinguish the rights of any States, but that their 
citizens can resume their civil government on the 
only condition that their government is republican, 
and that it is sufficient for those who are loyal and 
qualified by the election laws of the States to as- 
sume their State Government, and that this is sufti- 
cient evidence of loyalty : referred to Committee on | 
Rebellious States. Mr. Spaulding moved for select 
Committee on a National Bankrupt act: adopted. 
Mr. Miller offered a resolution requesting the Pres- 
ident to instruct those having in charge the ex- 
change of prisoners to exchange white man for 
white man, leaving the question of negro prisoners 
to be disposed of hereafter; a motion to lay this on 


the table was refused, 85 to 73; when Mr. Wash-| to March 1: passed unanimously. The Appropri- 


| ation bill was passed, after general debate. Mr 
| Arnold made a set speech upon the state of the 
Union and the President’s Message, laudatory of 
the course of the President, and urging the entire 


burne offered as a substitute a resolution approving 
of the course of the Administration in the matter | 
of the exchange of prisoners, and recommending | 
that it be pursued, to secure a fair and just exchange 
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of all our prisoners: the substitute was ad pted, & 
to 63. The bill appropriating $20,000,000 for bouy 
ties, etc., to volunteers came up, the House bein 
in Committee of the Whole. After some & bat 
the bill was reported. Mr. Harding offered 
amendment that no part of the money should | 
expended in arming or paying negro soldiers: |» 
145 to 41; the bill was then passed without a d 
senting vote. Mr. Cox offered a resolution instruct 
ing the Committee on Military Affairs to ing 
into the expediency of repealing the Enrolling 
of March 3, 1863, and in lieu of it to report a | 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 

suppress insurrection, providing for the arming o 
the militia, and reserving to the States the appoint 
ment of officers and the authority for training: or 
if that be not expedient, that the Committee inquir 
into the expediency of repealing the 
tion clause: laid over.——VDecember 





#300 exemp 
T he 1 ill 
appropriating $700,000 for payment of men called 
out for home defense in the Missouri Department 
was passed. The bill making appropriation for the 
Military Academy was passed. Mr. Johnson offer- 
ed resolution that as the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania had decided the conscription to be uncon 
stitutional, it is the duty of the Executive either to 
acquiesce or to bring the que stion before the Su 
preme Court of the United States: laid on the ta- 
ble by 80 to 43. The Senate amendments to the 
$20,000,000 Bounty bill were concurred with: bill 
passed. December 23. Select Committee on Na- 
tional Bankrupt Law appointed, Mr. Spaulding 
Chairman. The Secretary of War sent in General 
M‘Clellan’s report. Mr. Fenton, from Committee 
on Military Affairs, reported bill to facilitate th: 
payment of bounties and ‘arrears due to deceased 
soldiers. Mr. Schenck, from the same committee, 
reported bill to create a Bureau of Military Justice ; 
and also bill repealing part of the Enrollment bill, 
designed to unite the two classes of enrolled men 
debate ensued, in the course of which Mr. Ancona 
offered a preamble and resolution declaring the En- 
rollment act unjust and unconstitutiqnal, because it 
takes from the States the control of their own mi 
litia, and instructing the Committee to bring in a 
bill for the repeal of the act, and the substitution 
of some constitutional and just bill for immediately 
filling up our armies; Mr. Schenck said that the 
Committee would not report a repealing bill, but 
were considering amendments to make it more ef- 
fective. The House adjourned to January 5,—— 
January 5. Mr. Smith introduced a bill providing 
for paying bounty and pensions to soldiers from 





| Ohio and Kentucky. <A message from the Presi- 


dent urging the extension of the time for paying 
bounties till February 1 was received and referred 
to Military Committee. Mr. Harrington gave no- 
tice of a bill paying bounties to soldiers who, hav- 
ing served less than three years, have been honor- 
ably discharged.— January 6. Resolution for Com- 
mittee to report on railroad from Washington to 
New York adopted; Mr. Brandagee subsequently 
appointed Chairman. The Committee on Elections 
reported a bill fixing a uniform time for electing 
Representatives in Congress, and enabling soldiers 
to vote. The Committee on Military Affairs re- 


| ported bill extending the time for paying bounties 
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destruction of the system of slavery. ‘It is th 
mission of Mr. Lincoln,” he said, ‘*to carry out the 
regeneration of the country by the death of Amer- 
in slavery ; let him finish the job.” Mr. Blaine of- 
fered a resolution dec laring that the debts incurred 
yy the States in suppressing the insurrection should 
Mr. 


any 


assumed by the General Government. 
ldwin offered a resolution to the effect that ‘ 
roposition to negotiate with the rebel leaders at 
hmond, sometimes called ‘the authorities at 
hmond,’” should be rejected. The resolution, 
xr some opposition from Mr. Cox, was adopted 
to 24; the preamble, which declares that 
the organized treason which has its head-quarters 
t Richmond exists in defiant violation of the Fed- 
-al Constitution, and has no claim to be treated 


therwise than as an outlaw,” was adopted by 112 
s, and The Committe: 
Naval Affairs were instructed to inquire into th 
diency of establishing a navy 


no contrary vote. on 


expe -yard and dépot 
for the construction and repair of iron-clads. 


ogers proposed resolutions declaring that the r 


Mr. 
e- 
bellion is wicked; that the war against it should be 
prosecuted ; but that 
and that therefore commissioners should be appoint- 


a compromise was desirable 


ed to meet with similar commissioners from the in 
surgent States to treat respecting peace and a re- 
construction of the Union; that the people of the 
insurgent States have a right to return to the Union, 
and their Stat 

ments, with their domestic institutions as they were 


‘* reorganize respective Govern- 


before the war,” and elect representatives to Con- 
vress, without 
that of being liable to be punished” for violations 


‘‘any conditions precedent except 


these resolutions were 
Mr. Ran- 


f the Constitution and laws: 
laid on the table by a vote of 78 to 42. 
lall offered a resolution that the President be 
juested to effect an exchange of prisoners, and that 
if that exchange can not be extended to all pris- 
1ers it may be carried into effect as to any portion 


re- 


that may be agreed upon between the parties :”’ 
i for consideration. Mr. Myers (Opposi- 


tion) offered a resolution to the effect that the war 


laid over 


should be prosecuted till the traivors love the Union 
and consent to the Emancipation and Reconstrue- 
tion proclamations; that then the leading rebels 
should be hung, this resolution 
was quietly referred to the proper Committee. Aft- 
er debate on the Diplomatic Appropriation Bill the 
House adjourned till Monday, January 11. 

At the close of our last Record the Army of the 
Potomac, after crossing the Rapidan and fighting 
the battle of Mine Run, had fallen back to nearly 
its old position. Grant’s army, at Chattanooga, had 
fought the ‘‘ Battle in the Clouds,” and had driven 
Bragg away from the siege of Chattanooga. Bragg 
was then relieved from his command, which was 
temporarily assumed by Hardee, and subsequently 
Longstreet, who had besieged 
Burnside at Knoxville, was, after severe fighting, 
forced to abandon the siege and fall back, pursued by 
our troops. Our advance came up with him on the 
14th of December at Bean’s Station. A sharp fight 
ensued; the result was that our advance retreated 
with some loss. The enemy say that they captured 
about 70 wagon loads of stores, and made two or 
three hundred prisoners. They acknowledge the 
loss of 800 men, killed and wounded. The general 
position in Virginia and Tennessee remains nearly 
the same as in our last Record. General Grant, in 
General Order, dated December 10, returns ‘‘ his 
sincere thanks and congratulations to the brave 


and the war cease ; 


given to Johnston. 


Tennesse e, 


armies of the Cumberland, the Ohio, th 


and their comrades from the Potomac, for the recent 
splendid and d 
ene my. In ‘ 


successes achieved over the 
vou have recovered froan 
he control of the Tennessee River from Bridge- 
port to Knoxville. You 


great strong-hold 


time 
him t 
dislodged him from his 
upon Lookout Mour-ain, drove 
him from Chattanooga V alley, wrested from his de- 
termined grasp the possession of Missionary Ridge, 
repelled with heavy loss to him his repeated assaults 
upon Knoxville, forcing him to raise the siege there, 
driving him at all points, utterly routed and dis- 
omfited, beyond the limits of the 
noble heroism and determined courage you have 
most effectually def 
regaining possession of the States of Kentucky and 
You have 
no rebellious power can drive or dislodge you.’ 

An important error occurs in General Mei 
grapl ic desc ription of the ** Battle in th 
beiore Chattanooga, quoted in our last Record. 


State. By your 


ated the plans of the enemy for 


Tennessee. secured positions from which 


Clouds,” 
By 
a mistake of the telegraphic operator the name of 
General Thomas was substituted for that of General 
Sherman, in the paragraph describing the passage 


of the Tennessee and the seizing and fortifying of 


the position on Missionary Ridge. General Meigs, 
in a letter to Sherman, explains this. 
“*T wrote y 


He says: 
and it was so sent to the tele- 
In our account ( page 2. 1), the name 
‘ Sherman” should be substituted for ‘* Thomas.” 
The most notable military incident of the month 
is a cavalry expedition, planned by General Kelley, 
who commands in Western Virginia, the object of 
which was to cut the Virginia and Tennessee Rail- 
road, the chief 
Contederate 


ur hame, 
graph-office.” 


Oi 


line of communication between the 
armies in Virginia and 
feigned movements were made, with the 
object of misleading the enemy. The command of 
the real expedition was given to General Averill. 
On the 8th of December he started from New Creek, 
near the Maryland border, with four mounted regi- 
ments and a battery, marching almost due south. 
On the 16th he struck the line of the railvoad a‘ 
Salem, and begun the work of destruction. The 
telegraphic wire was cut, three dépéts with a large 
amount of stores destroyed, and the track torn up, 
bridges and culverts destroyed for a space of 15 
miles; this was the work of a few hours. The en- 
emy, in the mean time, had learned of his position 


Tennessee, 
Several 


and operations, and sent out six separate commands 
to intercept him on his return, They took posses- 
sion of every road through the mountains which 
was thought passable, One road, which crossed 
the tops of the Alleghanies, and was thought im- 
practicable, remained. By this Averill made his 
escape, carrying off all his material with the ex- 
ception of four caissons, which were burned. His 
entire loss in this raid was 6 men drowned in cross- 
ing a river, 4 wounded, and about 90 missing. He 
captured about 200 prisoners, but released all but 
84, on account of their inability to walk. In his re- 
port General Averill says, ‘* My march was retard- 
ed occasionally by the tempest in the icy mountains 
and the icy roads, I was obliged to swim my com- 
mand and drag my artillery with ropes across Crog’s 
Creek seven times in twenty-four hours..... My 
horses have subsisted entirely upon a very poor 
country, and the officers and men have suffered 
cold, hunger, and fatigue with remarkable fortitude. 
My command has marched, climbed, slid, and swam 
355 miles in 14 days.” 

The enemy, under General Early, by way of re- 
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prisal for Averill’s raid, undertook a great expedi- 
tion into Western Virginia, threatening the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad, and other important points. 
A dispatch from General Kelley, dated January 7, 
gives the result: The rebel force has retreated to- 
ward the Shenandoah Valley. The force was a 
formidable one, consisting of three brigades, under 
the command of General Fitzhugh Lee. The great 
raid has thus far resulted in a complete failure. An 
empty wagon train, returning from Petersburg, was 
eaptured by a portion of the enemy's forces. With 
this exception they have not, thus far, been able to 
inflict upon us any injury. 

A detachment of 280 men, commanded by Major 
Beers, was attacked on the 3d of January at Jones- 
ville, in Western Virginia, by a large Confederate 
force under General Sam Jones; after a desperate 
resistance, in which we lost 30 killed, and as many 
wounded, the remainder of the command were made 
prisoners. 

The siege of Charleston still continues, but no 
very important advantage has been gained. The 
firing upon the city has been kept up, and consid- 
erable damage appears to have been inflicted. The 
“Monitor” Weehawken was sunk in a storm, in 
Charleston Harbor, on the 6th of December, and 
about 30 of her crew went down with her. The 
vessel will be raised. Our latest intelligence comes 
down to the 7th of January. On that day General 
Gilmore had thrown twenty shells charged with 
Greek fire into the city; with what result was un- 
known. A week before, however, the same num- 


ber had been fired, every one of which exploded 
within the city, causing an extensive conflagration. 
Heretofore, it is said, the shells charged with Greek 
fire have exploded before reaching their object. 


This fault is said to be remedied by a recent inven- 
tion, by which the explosion takes place at the prop- 
er moment. 


An expedition to Texas, planned by General | 


Banks at New Orleans, has thus far proved highly 
successful. Our ferces under Major-General Wash- 
burne seized the approaches to Matagorda. The 
garrison of Fort Esperanza, consisting of 1000 men, 
fied at the approach of our troops, first blowing up 


the magazines. A high gale prevented the co-oper- | 


ation of the gun-boats with the land-forces, or the 
enemy would probably have fallen into our hands. 
Ten guns were captured, ranging from 24 to 108 
pounders. The command of Matagorda Bay sub- 
stantially gives us the control of Central and West- 
ern Texas, and all the important points on the sea- 
coast except Galveston. At the latest accounts our 
forces had gained further advantages, but the details 
are too indefinite to enable us to describe the pre- 
cise operations. The Governor of the State says 


that Texas has furnished 90,000 troops to the army, | 


while the highest vote of the State never reached 
64,000. According to his estimates not more than 
5000 or 6000 males between 16 and 60 are at home 
in the State. General Magruder recommends that 
all planters on navigable rivers or within 50 miles 
of the coast should send their able-bodied slaves 
into the interior. General Kirby Smith, the Con- 
federate commander of the Department, has ap- 
pointed a committee to impress for the Government 


half the cotton of the State, for which the planters | 


are to be paid in bonds. Any planter, upon deliv- 
ering this half at any recognized dépdt, will receive 
a certificate exempting the remainder; if he at- 
tempts to remove any without such a certificate the 
whole will be liable to seizure; and if he offers or 


pays for transportation more than the sum paid y 
Government his certificate will be canceled. , 

It was supposed that arrangements had been 
made to secure an exchange of prisoners, man fo} 
man. General Butler, to whom the matter has 
been committed, sent 500 Southern prisoners, and 
an equal number of ours were sent back. The Coy 
federate Government then refused any further ex- 
change unless all the questions are given up abot 
which our Government has been contending, an 
their laws in regard to officers and soldiers in negy 
regiments are recognized. They also refused t 
receive a flag of truce from General Butler, or to 
negotiate with him on the subject of exchange, on 
account of Mr. Davis’s proclamation outlaw ing Gen- 
eral Butler last year. They have also refused to 
receive any further supplies for our suffering pris- 
oners. 

The Confederate Congress has passed a Military 
bill, which enacts that “ All musicians, privates, 
and non-commissioned officers now in the armies 
of the Confederate State8, by virtue of volunteer- 
ing, enlistment, or conscription into the military 
service of the Confederate States, be, and the same 
are hereby retained in the said service for and dur- 
ing the existing war with the United States, and 
no longer.” 

The new Confederate conscription bill provides 
that all white males between 16 and 55 shall be in 
the military service ; that those between 16 and 18, 
and between 45 and 55, shall belong to the reserve: 
the remainder, that is, those between 18 and 45, to 
be in the field ; as soon as those below 2% reach that 
age they are to be transferred from the reserve to 
the army in the field; persons liable to duty in th 
reserve, and failing to report, to be conscribed t 
the field; no person to be relieved from the opera 
tions of this law by reason of having been discharge! 
from the army, unless physically disabled, or }y 
having furnished a substitute. 

Governor Clarke, of Mississippi, has issued a 
proclamation notifying all aliens between 18 and 
45 to enlist or leave the State before the Ist of 
March. Those below or above the military age are 
liable to do militia duty the same as citizens. 

The report of Mr. Memminger, the Confederate 
Secretary of the Treasury, presents a gloomy pic- 
ture of Southern finances. The leading figures, 
stated in round millions, are these: From January 
1 to September 30 the expenditures were 519 mill- 
ions, of which 378 millions were for the War De- 
partment. The nominal receipts were 601 mill- 
ions, of which taxes produced a little more than 4 
millions, and customs a little less than 1 million. 
These 5 millions were all the real revenues of the 
Confederate Government, the remainder being pa- 
per, of one kind and another, issued by it. The 
entire public debt of the Confederacy, represented 
by its paper, is 800 millions, the amount of Confed- 
erate currency now in circulation, which Mr. Mem- 
minger considers to be five times the amount de- 
manded by the wants of the South. The estimates 
for the present year bring this debt to 1427 mill- 
ions. The consequence is that one dollar in Con- 
federate currency is now worth from eight to ten 
cents. Mr. Memminger presents an elaborate 
scheme to remedy this evil; it is in effect simply a 
repudiation of the existing debt of the Confederacy, 
the holders of its notes being left to bear the loss. 

The merchant steamer Chesapeake, plying be- 
tween New York and Portland, left the former port 
on the 6th of December. Nearly a score of per- 
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sons in the service of the Confederate Government 
went aboard as passengers ; when a few 
of port they murdered one of the engineers, wound- 
ed the captain and some of the crew, and took pos- 
cession of the vessel. As soon as tidings of this 
ytrage arrived vessels were sent in pursuit. The 
Chesapeake was at length found, on the 17th of De- 
ember, by our gun-boat Ellie and Anne, in Sambro 


hours out 


Harbor, near Halifax, Nova Scotia, into which, 
ifter dodging around, she had been taken by a 
British pilot. Upon being overhauled all of the 
pirates save three made their escape to the shore. 
with these three 
taken in possession. The capture 
made in British waters, the steamer and prisoners 
were given over to the British authorities. When 
the prisoners were landed and plaeed in the charge 


The Chesapeake, on board, was 


having been 


if the authorities they were rescued by a mob, and 
set at liberty. Subsequently several of the pirates 
were taken, and the whole case is in the hands of 
the British authorities. The following is the result 
thus far: The Admiralty Judge was of opinion that 
The 
counsel for the Confederates asked him to contem- 
plate the probability of an application for the vessel 
on the part of the Confederates, which the Judge 
said he would not do. The Advocate-General for 
the Crown also expressed his opinion that the vessel 
should be given up to the owners. The case is still 
epen.—Several persons have been under examina- 
tion, charged with rescuing the three prisoners from 
the hands of the police. The Mayor concluded that 
the case must be legally dec ided, and should be 
handed over to the Crown officers. 


the vessel should be given up to her owners. 


The prisoners 
were required to give bail for their appearance be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

An order has been issued by Government prohib- 
iting any vessels from putting to sea from the port 
of New York until they, their crews, and passen- 
rers, have been examined by the authorities; 2) 
suspicious persons will be arrested, and the tran 
mission of arms and munitions of war will be pre 
vented. It is said that the existence of a consider- 
able trade with the enemy in these articles has been 
discovered, and several arrests of prominent mer- 
chants on this account have been made. Several 
persons occupying important positions in the New 
York Custom-house have been implicated in these 
transactions. The alleged culprits have been ar- 
rested and sent to Fort Lafayette. 

SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

The general tenor of our advices from Mexico 
represents the French and ‘* Imperialists” as meet- 
ing with almost uniform success. On the &th of 
December they took possession of Guanajuato, The 
Mexicans, under Doblado, retreated toward Zaca- 
tecas, having destroyed the aqueduct, water reser- 
voirs, mining works, and growing crops, leaving 
the country a desert. They were pursued by a 
division of the French army.—On the 6th of De- 
cember Tobar, an adherent of the French, was 
defeated near Guadalajara by the loyalists, un- 
der Colonel Rajos, who captured 500 prisoners. 
The numbers on each side are stated at 3000.—On 
the 17th Uraga, who had inflicted considerable 


damage upon the French, attacked them at Morelia, - 


where they were strongly entrenched, but was re- 
pulsed with a loss, it is reported, of 2000 killed and 
wounded, out of an entire force of 5000.—A letter 
from President Juarez, dated December 8, has been 
published, in which he says that he trusts, when 
our war is ended, many American soldiers will join 
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the Mexicans, for the purpose of driving the Freneh 
from the continent. In the mean while the Mexi- 
cans can only carry on a guerrilla war. 

For many months a war has been going on be- 
tween the States of Guatemala and Salvador, the 
advantages being on the side of the former, until 
General Barrios of Salvador was, about the close 
of September, shut up in the capital and closely be- 
sieged. The siege had lasted about a month, when 
Barrios resolved to cut his way through the belea- 
guering troops. The attempt was made with the 
small forces capable of action. Most of these 
killed or captured during a long march through a 
hostile country ; but the General with a few follow- 
ers at last succeeded in reaching the coast, where 


were 


he was received on board an American vessel, which 
conveyed him to Panama, whence he took passage 
for New York. 

Troubies have broken out between Ecuador and 
the United States of Colombia, the precise grounds 
of which In November the Ex 
rian General Flores marched 


are obscure. uado- 
into New Granada, 
and a naval expedition from Guayaquil seized 


small port of Tumaco. 


the 
Mosquera, the President 
of Colombia, having gathered about 4000 men, 
tacked Flores the 6th of December, 
and routed him after a sharp action, killing and 
wounding, it is said, 1500, and taking 2000 prison- 
ers. 

Some months ago, as noted in our Record, the 
Spanish Government took formal posse 


at- 


with 6500 on 


sion of and 
Do mgo, 
An insur- 
out not long 
after, and a desultory warfare has since been waged, 
the general result being in favor of the Spaniards. 
Present appearances indicate that this war is draw- 
ing to a close. 


‘* re-annexed” to Spain the republic of S¢ 
the southern half of the island of Hayti. 
rection against the Spaniards broke 


EUROPE. 

The Congress of rulers, proposed by the French 
Emperor, is the prevailing subject of interest. 
eral of the Powers have replied to the invitation. 
On the 4th of November the Emperor wrote to 
‘** Madame my sister,” the Queen of England,’ set- 


sev- 


ting forth his reasons for desiring the Congress, and 
requesting her Majesty to participate in it. On the 
With Earl Russell replied that the matter should be 
taten into consideration. Diplomatic correspond- 
ence ensued: explanations were asked and given ; 
and the decision of the British Government was 
finally announced on the 25th, in these words: ‘‘ Not 
being able to discern the likelihood of those beneficial 
consequences which the Emperor of the French prom- 
ised to himself when he proposed the Congress, her 
Majesty’s Government, following their own strong 
convictions, after mature deliberation, feel them- 
selves unable to accept his Imperial Majesty’s in- 
vitation.” The reply also contained the significant 
intimation that ‘‘ Her Majesty's Government have 
good grounds to believe that no Austrian represent- 
ative would attend a congress where any proposition 
for the surrender of Venetia by Austria was to be 
discussed.” 

The reply of the Czar is cordial in terms, and 
professes a readiness to join in the scheme on certain 
conditions. ‘I should be happy,” he writes, ‘if 
your Majesty’s proposition lead to a loyal under- 
standing between the sovereigns; but for this to be 
practically realized it can only proceed from the 
consent of the other Great Powers. It is indis- 
pensable for your Majesty to define the questions 
upon which an understanding should be arrived at, 
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- and the basis upon which it would be established.” 


Now, as the Polish question is the leading one, it is as- 
sumed that the reply of Russia amounts to a refusal. 

The King of Prussia is quite ready to take part 
in a Congress, but thinks that the Ministers of the 
different States should prepare the proposals to be 
submitted for consideration; but declares that the 
Treaties of Vienna must continue to form the foun- 


dation of the European political edifice. The reply | 


is thoroughly non-committal. 

The Emperor of Austria, in his reply, wished to 
know the programme of the deliberations. To this 
the Minister added a dispatch, insisting that the 
French Government should define its position with 
more distinctness; then the Austrian Government 
could decide upon the advantage of joining the Con- 
gress. 

The Pope assents to the proposal, and declares 
that he shall “specially demand the re-establish- 
ment in Catholic countries of the real pre-eminence 
naturally appertaining to the Catholic religion as 
being the true faith.” Spain, Italy, Denmark, and 
Greece assent to the proposal in the most unhesitat- 
ing terms. 

The King of the Belgians answers dubiously. 
“Tt would be desirable,” he says, ‘if by the effect 
of a pacific agreement the existing causes of anxie- 
ty in Europe could be settled ;” but gives no defin- 
ite answer beyond declaring that his Government 
““would be quite inclined to join it, so far as it 


could do so.” The Germanic Confederation, jy its 
reply, lays down certain conditions precedent, and 
says that ‘‘ it will be disposed,” as a body, to res} 
to the invitation, and take part in the Congress. }yy 
sending a special Plenipotentiary, who would tx 
there with the members of the Confederation who 
had received individual invitations. 
THE EAST 

Hostilities, which threaten to assume a serious 
character, have broken out in India, on the Pup. 
jaub frontier. The first intelligence of this stated 
that some of the Hill Tribes attacked an Englis| 
position, drove in a picket, but were r pulsed, t] 
English, however, losing 128 men, in killed and 
wounded, most of them being native troops. Sul 
sequent accounts speak of a series of engagements, 
from October 30 to November 24, in which the Brit 
ish loss is set down at 600 men, killed and wounde: 
The India papers consider the affair serious. One 
says, ‘‘ We are no longer engaged in an insignificant 
raid, but in a war with numerous tribes, whose nu- 
merical force, in an almost inaccessible country, jt 
is difficult to calculate.” Another says, ‘* It is clear 
that our position there is a critical one, and that the 


| mpst decisive measures must now be adopted to save 


our force from annihilation.”—Lord Elgin, the Goy- 
ernor-General of India, died on the 20th of Novem- 
ber. He is to be succeeded by Sir John Lawrence 

one of the ablest men whom Great Britain has ever 
sent to India. 
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Autobiography, Correspondence, etc., of Tyman | 


Beecher, D.D, Edited by Cuartes Bercner. 
Few men of the last generation in America, and 
perhaps no clergyman, exerted a wider influence 
than Lyman Beecher. He was not a profound schol- 
ar, nor—in any usual acceptation of the phrase—an 
acute theologian. He had no special faculty of 
splitting hairs ; he never founded or aspired to found 
a school of theology. He was content to accept the 
formulas of the Calvinistic denomination to which 
he belonged, ‘and to the latest period of his life e@ 
teemed himself thoroughly orthodox, measured ev@im 
by these standards. The wide influence which he 
exerted belonged to the man himself more even than 
to his position. The foundation of his character was 
high moral principle; he possessed also shrewd 
eommon-sense, indomitable courage, and a fervid 
temperament. He was eloquent because he felt 
keenly and deeply. For more than half a century 
he was a power in the land, and his character and 
influence are perpetuated for another generation in 
his descendants, more than one of whom are his 
mental and moral, as well as his physical children. 
These children have done a valuable as well as a 
pious service in giving to the world a faithful por- 
traiture of their father. As he passed the time of 
active labor he meditated the writing of a history of 


his own life and times. But the work, though oft- | 


en commenced, never proceeded far in execution ; 
and when he had reached the boundary of three- 
score years and ten he abandoned all hope of accom- 
plishing it, and called upon his children for aid. 
They gladly responded to the call, and to this con- 
joint authorship this work owes its peculiar form. 
Seated in the family room of his daughter, the au- 
thor of “‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” the old man would 


Patires. 


detail the recollections of his life, which were taken 
down as they fell from his lips ; then questions were 
asked which brought out new reminiscences, some- 
times from the father, sometimes from the children 


Into the web thus woven were afterward incorporat- 
ed letters and other documents belonging to the 
biography, and so the whole gradually grew into 


the form which it has assumed. It certainly re- 
quired unusual qualifications on the part of those 
who may properly be called the authors of this 
work to mould the materials thus furnished into a 
harmonious whole. In nine cases out of ten the 
result must have been a failure. But the end crowns 
the labor; and in this tenth exceptional case we have 
a book of rare excellence. The first volume brings 
the life of Mr. Beecher down to the close of the year 
1823, when, at the age of forty-eight, he had been 
for some twelve years the minister of Litchfield, 
and had made himself widely known as an eloquent 
preacher, a wise counselor, and a brilliant writer. 
Apart from its special value as a biography of a 
notable man, this work presents a vivid picture of 
the social and religious life of New England fifty 
years ago. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
The History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgun- 
dy, by Joun Foster Kirke. Some years ago Mr. 
Prescott, in a generous notice, prophesied that a 
great historical work would be produced by his 
friend and literary associate, Mr. Kirke, whose 
name was then unknown except to a select few. 
This work amply justifies the anticipation of the 
genial historian. Mr. Kirke has selected a subject 
of great importance, and to the execution of his 
task has brought untiring industry, a sound judg- 
ment, and a poetic faculty of grasping and present- 
ing his theme. As was to have been expected, he 
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has formed his style in a measure upon that of Pres- 
tt. without being a mere imitator. If he falls 
somewhat below his model in delicacy and grace, 
»xceeds him in force and vigor. In the higher 
function of a historian—that of estimating the worth 
f his authorities, as well as clearly presenting their 
tatements—we rank him above Prescott, and hard) 
low Motley. In reading the ‘* Conquest of Mex- 
and the “‘ Conquest of Peru” we are perpetual- 

ly haunted with the suspicion that the history is 
We are sure that Mr. Prescott 


sum and substance of what 


ly partially true. 
its fairly before us the 
is authorities told him, but we can give only lim- 
.d credence to their statements; and our disbelief 
s confirmed as we study the physical features of 
the countries in which the scene of the action is 
laid. More than one writer of comparatively lim- 
ted powers has given a damaging blow to the cred- 
jilitv of these histories. It think, 
learly demonstrated, for that the 
irmies which Cortés professed to have encountered 
his march to Mexico, and if the cap- 
tal, and the great cities which he claims to have 
We 
ave no such misgivin Kirk: 
We not 
rely a brilliant, but a true picture of the men 
i times of which he treats. 
rtune that 
, Charles or Louis, is a character whom the 
historian can honestly love, as Motley loves Will- 
im the Silent, or honestly hate, as he hates Philip 
ind Alva. 
honest to follow Carlyle’s example and create a lov- 


ible hero from materials so unpromising as Fred- 
ick. The utmost that he could do was to wipe 
+} 


has, we heen 


learly example, vast 


in his siege 
uptured, could have had no actual existence 


Mr 


are convinced that in his history we | 


rs in the case of 


ive 


It is perhaps a mis- 
neither of the main personages of his 


history 


velists have affixed to these great monarchs. Ws 
therefore miss, of necessity, in his history, the fiery 
eloquence which is one of the charms of Motley’s 
reat history. If these are drawbacks to the charm 
the work they were imposed by the nature of the 
ibject. We can safely say that Mr. Kirke has, at 
single step, fairly taken his place by the si 
and Prescott. 

tt and Company.) 
Very Hard Cash, by Cuartes Reape. (Harper 
Mr. Reade is certainly th 
brilliant of the new generation of novelists. 
writes for effect, but, unlike the 
1ew “sensation school,” he doe 


side of 


ind Brothers.) most 

He 
members of the 
I trust for his 
effects merely to a plot, the leading idea of which 
is to heap up as many crimes and strange incidents 
4s possible, without any particular concern for the 
propriety of his characters. He 
bigamists, pious murderers, or honest scoundrels, 
He is a genuine artist, and undertakes, therefore, 
to paint men and women as they are or might be. 
His bad characters are not perfect samples of total 
lepravity; he recognizes the grain of good exist- 
ing in things evil; but the good and the bad are 
such as might exist in the same person ; 


not 


has no virtuous 


his 
good people are still human—not cherubs or ser- 
iphs, all head and wings. He has, moreover, a 
moral or social purpose in his stories. ‘‘ Never too 
Late to Mend” was, apart from the story, a protest 
igainst the system of prison discipline ; 


hence 


“Very 
Hard Cash,” apart from the story, is a protest 
against the system of private ‘‘ Asylums for the 
Insane” existing in England, but we trust not in 
America. He is, moreover, an artist in execution 
as well as in conception. His pages overflow with 


| the 


And Mr. Kirke is too clear-sighted and | 


the unmerited stigmas which chroniclers and 


(Published by J. B. Lippin- | 
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wit, with vivid description 
portion is 
but good in it- 
Mend” was 


pictures ever 


humor, and pathos ; 
and sharp delimeatior Ea 
not only good as a part of a whole, 
elf. Thus, in ** Never too I 
contained one of the most vigor« 
experiences ot vold-hunte 
‘*Hard Cash” the ac 

voyage of the Agra from India to Europe—th« 


with the rate topm, and the sl 


separate 
ate to 


rs in Aus 
the 
fight 
ipwreck—is 
kind 


been 


written of the 


tralia; and in unt of 


fully eq 0 the very best descriptions of the 


in the ** Hard Cash” ha 


‘ ent a critic as Charles 


ns the best of Mr. Reade’s works, which is 


zen 


equivalent to saying that it is one of the hal{-d 


best novels of the half-century. 

Cazt 1, by Sir E. Butwer Lytron 
on Life, Literature, ar 
we have probably the ultimate resul 


In this 
1 Manners” 


series of ** Essays 
long literary career. This be 
their 
Then 
stories of crime and passion, which the 
world can well afford to let die, alth 
h undeniable power as * 
Then came the semi-historical 
* The Last Days ot 
**Zanoni” he 


‘* fashionable novels,” which mad 


literature of the last generation ollow- 
ed a series 0 
ugh it includes 
works of suc Eugene Aram.” 
stories, ‘* Rienzi,” 


Harold. 


of ‘supernatural- 


Pompeii,” and In 
struck into the 
ism, which he rward followed up, with indiffer- 
ent in the Strange Story 
these came the ‘*¢ 


vein 
alte 
success, Between 
axton” series, by which we think 


he will be best known to after-ages. This we judge 
to be his own opinion, since to thes@ essays of his 
tly to that series. 
of the 


i not 


dire 
all 


wise and thou 


age he gives a title referring 


These es irty in treating 
htful 


(Published by Harper and 


ays—nearly tl 
most diverse t pics, 
tartling and brilli 
Brothers. ) 


1 Critical Ilistory ¢ 


are 
ant. 


" of the Doctrine of a Fu 
by WILLIAM RounceviLte ALGER. We 
this work an attempt to sweep the whole cir 


re Life, 
have in 
le of 
human thought upon the great problem of the des 
tinv of man, from the vague fancies of savage tr S, 
through the wild imaginings of the Scandinavians, 
the subtle speculations of Buddhists and Bn 
the refined the Greeks, down 
teachings of the Saviour and his Apostles. 
half of the 
teachings of the 


ihmins, 
to the 
Nearly 


is occupied in unfolding the 


theories of 


vi lume 
New Testainent on this subject, 
and setting forth what Mr. Alger supposes to be 
the phases of this doctrine as presented by the\Sav- 
iour and the Apostle s. Not a few 
shocked at the idea that these all differ, and that 
none of them accord fully with the teachings of the 
Master. There should be kept in view, says Mr. 
Alger, ‘‘a distinction between the real meaning of 
Christ's words in his own mind and the actual mean- 


readers will be 


ing understood in them by his auditors and report- 
Yet this theory, however repulsive to the 
sentiment of the Christian world, is set 
forth with such ability that its consideration can 
not be neglected by the theologian of our day. The 
work is one of profound research, and the materials 
are moulded together with great ability, and pre- 
sented in a style of stately and sonorous eloquence 
befitting the subject. The the work to the 
student is greatly enhanced by a most copious cata- 
logue of the literature of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, prepared by Mr. Ezra Annorr. It contains 
a list of nearly 6000 books, treatises, and essays on 


ers.” 


common 


value of 


this topic, so arranged and classified as to leave 
nothing to be desired. (Published by George W. 


Childs.) 
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Five Years of Prayer, by Samvev Irexxus 
Prmer. The ‘Fulton Street Daily Prayer-Meet- 
ings,” which have been held regularly in New York 
for the last five years, are in all respects worthy of 
commemoration. Their influence has spread wide- 
ly, not only in the metropolis, but throughout the 
country and in foreign lands. In this volume Dr. 
Prime has reproduced many striking incidents 
bearing upon the subject of prayer and its special 
answer. He does not undertake to show why or 
how it is “that an unchangeable Being is pleased 
to do for his creatures when they pray what he 
would not have done but for their importunate 
cries.” His simple purpose is to show, by an array 
of facts, that “‘ while we are not heard because we 
pray, but only for the sake of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who has purchased for us the blessings which we 
God will not give them to us unless we 
pray in faith, nothing doubting.” We can not 
doubt the authenticity of the incidents which Dr. 
Prime vouches for as facts. 
more worthy of consideration because it does not 
pretend to give a philosophical explanation of the 
connection between prayer and its answer. ‘* There 
will be,” says the author, ‘‘statements here and 
there at which unbelief will laugh; but when all 
the scoffers and skeptics and unbelievers have had 
the opportunity of laughing and doubting and deny- 
ing, there are still thousands of devout and humble 
Christians who will feel their faith stronger and 
their hopes brighter and more joyful for the perusal 
of these gloriogs annals of prayer.” 
Was He Successful? by Ricuarp B. KimBavw. 
If the question which forms the title of this novel 
were put to vote, we think the decision would be, 
“The Ayes have it.” It is the story of a young 
man who sets out in life with the firm determina- 
tion to achieve success in business. He assumes, 
as his governing principle, that ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy”—using the phrase in its most literal 
sense. He is honest not merely to the extent that 
all his business transactions are strictly legal, but 
he never violates the ordinary laws of commercial 
honor. His bonds are perfectly good, and his word 
is as good as his bond. Nor is he notably hard 
and grasping. 
shrewdness and perseverance, not by trickery or 
meanness. Le is, moreover, refined and intelli- 
gent—a personal favorite with almost every one. 
He aftains just the success which he desires: gains 
one fortune, marries another, and increases both 
till he becomes a millionaire. He is a good hus- 
band, and—as the world goes—not a bad father. 


He dies at a good age, having suffered from an at- | 


tack of paralysis, leaving the bulk of his fortune to 
found a benevolent institution. This is the credit 
side. 
daughter who dies of consumption; another who 
elopes with a foreign adventurer; and a son who 
turns out badly at first, but reforms ; and the con- 
sciousness that in the struggle of life he has never 
been actuated by a single motive higher than pure 
and absolute selfishness ; that he has flung aside his 
best feelings and his most cherished principles 
whenever they interfered with his one object. This 
one character is delineated with great skill; the 
others, though introduced mainly as accessories or 
foils, are by no means feebly drawn. The novel is 
certainly successful, whether the hero was or was 
not. (Published by G. H. Carleton.) 

The Life and Times of Nathan Bangs, N.D., by 
ABEL Stevens. The preparation of the memoirs 


HARPER'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


The work is all the | 


He wishes to achieve success by | 


of one who for more than half a century was a rep. 
resentative man of his denomination, the founder of 
its periodical literature, and one of the originators 
of its system of educational training, could not 
have been committed into hands so appropriate as 
those of the author of *‘ The History of Methodism 
Dr. Bangs was born in Connecticut, in 1778, of 
sound Puritan stock. While he was a boy his fa- 
ther emigrated to what was then the “ Far W< st. 
considerably east of the centre of the State of Ney 
York ; a few years later he removed to Upper Can- 
ada. Here he taught school and practiced survey- 
ing. He became converted to Methodism, was driyen 
from his school, and entered the ministry in 1800, 
being then not quite twenty-two years of age. 
From that day until 1860, when he passed away 
from earth, his life belonged to his work, and his 
life is to a great degree the history of the Methodis 
Church in America. (Published by Carlton an 
Porter.) 

The Ietory of the Romans under the Empire, Wy 
CuarLes Merivate. (D. Appleton and Co. 
The two thousand years during which the Roman 
State existed as a power in the world furnishes a 
theme too vast for adequate treatment by any sin- 
gle historian. If we divide this long period into 
four parts—the Kingdom, the Commonwealth, th« 
Empire, and the Decline and Fall—we shall find 
that only the first and the last have been adequate- 
ly described. Arnold, following Niebubr, has writ 
ten the early history of Rome as well as it will 
probably ever be written. His History of the Com- 
monwealth falls short of the requirements of th 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Empire is confessedly the great history ot 
the world. But the intermediate links in the chain 
of Roman history—the Rise and Fall of the Imp« 
rial Republic and of the Republican Empire—havy: 
remained unsupplied. -erivale’s History of the 
Romans under the Empire has fairly secured a 
claim to have filled one break in the historical 
chain—that immediately preceding Gibbon’s great 
work. We are glad therefore to see that this work. 
having passed the ordeal of exhaustive criticism, is 
to be placed within the reach of the public. 

Thirty Poems, by Witi1Am CuLLen Bryant. 
A volume from the one who has given us the best 
poems written by any man now living who uses the 
English language demands notice, though it con- 
tains no piece like ‘ Thanatopsis,” the ‘* Rivulet,” 
the ‘‘ Antiquity of Freedom,” the “‘ Future Life,” or 
the ‘* Return of Youth.” If there is among these 
thirty poems no one which would have won a name 
for a young author, there is no one unworthy of the 
name of Bryant. (Published by D. Appleton and 


‘ 
i 


subject. 


Company.) 
The debit side is a rather shrewish wife; a | 


istory of West Point, by Captain Epwarp C. 
Boyytron. The author of this work is Adjutant of 
the Military Academy, and has had access to all the 
material necessary to furnish a complete and relia- 
ble account of our national nursery for officers. 
The United States will be forced henceforth to as- 
sume the position of a military nation. Once in a 
generation a man is born who seems to master the 
art of war by instinct. But the main reliance of a 
military nation must be upon officers who have been 
trained to a knowledge of their profession by a spe- 
cial course of study, such as is pursued at West 
Point. This careful history of that institution. 


| while it can hardly lay claim to felicity in point of 


literary execution, is full of matter of permanent 
value. (Published by D. Van Nostrand.) 





Chitar’s Easy Chair. 


ERTAINLY no week is so charming as Christ- 
mas week. It will be long past when these 
words are printed ; but its genial influence lingers 
and one holiday season may be assumed to last un- 
ti] another comes. It is not the indoor Christ 
f which we are thinking, but that which is so vis- 
ile for many days prev ious to the great day Su thes 
Is it a pleasant r expression in 


nas 


streets and shops. 
people’s faces that gives that week its character? 
You may stop at a street corner and the 
rowds that pass, and you can not but remark the 
eager interest with which they move; the differ- 
ence being that it is an interest for others, and not 
for themselves. They are hastening to spend mon- 
not to make it. They are thinking of the won- 
expectant, delighted children; of the gay 


watch 


ey, 
dering, 
surprises; of the comfort, the happiness, they are 
It is in giving gifts that the ‘ good- 
will” of the Christmas season reveals itself most 
clearly. Now, as in the beginning, the wisest men 
hasten with their offerings to the child in arms. 
Do Christmas presents have their origin in the gifts 
of the Magi at the manger ? 


procuring. 


The geniality of the season seems to belong pe- 
culiarly to our Saxon or northern blood, 
ern countries the religious aspect is imposing. 


In south- 
At 
Rome, especially, there is the quaint and magnifi- 
cent service on Christmas Eve at Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, when the Pope comes and blesses the cradle 
of the young Christ! The Romish Church, relying 
tipon the popular heart, delights in such bold con- 
tempt of the plainest historic facts. All infants are 
rocked in cradles, shall the infant Saviour be with- 
outone? It is in the same spirit that the old paint- 
ers represent the Madonna as an Italian peasant, and 
the guards at St. Peter’s prison as the Pope’s sol- 
diers. So, too, at Rome the Pifferari come in from 
the country and play upon their pipes beiore the 
shrines of the Virgin at the street corners. Among 
us, and in our Saxon traditions and customs, the 
Pifferari are transformed into Waits, sing 
Christmas carols in the cold moonlight before the 
house. Sometimes a poet, like Wordsworth, hears 
them, and makes us all hear: 


who 


“The minstrels played their Christmas 
Last night beneath my cottage eave 
While, smitten by a lofty moon, 
The encircling laurels, thick with k 
Gave back a rich and dazzling sheen, 
That overpowered their natural green. 


tune 


** Through hill and valley every breeze 
Had sunk to rest with folded wings; 
Keen was the air, but could not freeze 
Nor check the music of the strings; 
So stout and hardy were the band 
That scraped the chords with strenuous hand.” 
The religious character was still preserved, for 
many of the carols were sacred hymns. 

But the especial charm of our Christmas is its 
mingling of the solemn Christian feast with the 
Seandinavian Yule. The pious good-will comes 
from the south, but the jolly good-fellowship from 
the north. Milton's organ-peal draws us to church 
on Christmas morning ; but it is another strain that 
greets us as we go home to dinner: 

“Caput apri defero, 
Reddens laudes Domino. 
The Bore’s bead in hand bringe I, 
With garlans gay and rosemary; 
I pray you all synge merily, 
Qui estis in convivio.” 


This is the old carol, imprinted by Wynken d 
Worde, which Irving takes as a motto to his d 
Indeed, of the old 
her as it was or as we belie 


lightful Christmas chapters. 
Engli 
it to 
complete and satisfacte 
have 


is, elt 


sh Christm 
have been, Irving's d 


escription is the mo 


wy. Yet with Irving it must 
He could have seen 


; and his 


been merely a tradition. 
very little of what he describ 


be considered a truc 


account must 
poem. How rapidly the festival 
changes its expression, while the substance remains, 
we may see frum Dickens’sChristmas sketches. Th 
Baronial Christmas of Irving has disappeared, and 
the festival of the poor The 
rural feast of Squire Brac« bridge 
Hall, and the the cockney if vou 
will, of Dot or Master Jame j 
beautiful pi 


as taken its place. 
bridge, at Brace 
city Christmas, 
s Jackman Lirriper, are 
ints of each ver, They 
have each, with all their jollity and rollicking cheer, 
a strain of tender For they 
h as what might be, and what ; 
pears but in shadows and fra rments \ 
r poets have felt that Christmas 
Hall ought to be. Dicke 


Christmas which just these eager crowds which mak« 


tures and pena 


sadness. ire not what 


is so mu 
what the glowin 


at 


Bracebridg: ns’s the 


the week so charming suggest Let a kindly eye, 
the 
will tell such a 
If we searched 
hould we find the men and women 


describes? Well, 


shining pin- 


his, watch the streets as 
he 


time. 


a generous heart lik« 
day draws near, and irresistibly 


story as he has told many a se 
London lod 
the true human hearts he 
there the sunset 
nacles and towers! If 
lost a fog-bank ? 
those stately palaces ? 


fog-bank, shall 


rings 
well: 
are 
you 
not in s there 
iv, through the 
not find the way to the airy 
portals? Christmas is in the heart. But for that 
it shall where pic- 
turesque as Irving paints, and as humane and genial 
as Dickens dk 

It is not too lat 


And some d 
Ww 
very reason be found every as 
scribes, 

to chat of it. 
thodox canon it has its twelve « 


By the most or- 
lavs. Let us give 
still discourse. At least, 


gone, let us keep our Christmas 


it a month, and we may 

if Christmas be 
temper : 

‘* Heaven bless y« 

Let nothing 


uy 
you dismay ! 


merry 


gentlefolks, 


A watcuFut Easy Chair has found no remarka- 
ble civic event to mark in the closing month of the 
year. The Russians sailed away to Washington, 

| whence they depart for the West Indies; and Mr. 
Gunther was elected Mayor. The last fact fell 
| upon the’ city with the refreshment of an agreeable 
surprise. For, without regard to Mr. Gunther's 
politics or personal fitness for t 
demonstration that 


position, the 
what is known the Ring” 
could be defeated was of itself a victory for decen« y 
and popular government. The one thing of which 
every body was confident was Mr. Boole’s election. 


as *° 


His meetings, as we saw upon one placard, were 
called as the meetings of ‘‘ Mayor Boole.” Even 
the Governor, with his usual infelicity, unnecessari- 
ly pronounced for Mr. Boole. The only practically 
interesting questions left for general consideration 
were, whether the Ring, under the Mayoralty of 
Boole, would compel the citizens of New Yurk to 
redress themselves by the formation of a Vigilance 
Committee, or whether he would merely push the 
city to exasperation and the election of honest mag- 
istrates. 
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The result was amazing. Mr. Gunther is Lord 
Mayor. Mr. Boole’s prestige is lamentably in- 
jured. ‘‘The Ring” is broken. The Governor 
has learned that there is something even surer than 
a machine. While the city waits patiently to see 
what her new chief will do. She has waited many 
times before, and has never seen him do any thing 
very new. It is useless to say that he is so bound 
by the charter that he can not do any thing. For 
why was he bound? Simply because the govern- 
ment of the city was infamous, and common sense 
insisted that the tax-payers should be in some ways 

of personal security, for instance—released from 
the despotism of those who pay no taxes and yet 


‘ elect a Mayor. 


In these days of release from old party trammels 
Mr. Gunther has an opportunity which, if he im- 
proves, secures his future. Ifhe is Democrat enough 
to know that, having once tried it, even New York 
would prefer a cheap to a costly government, his 
Mayoralty will be an epoch. If he has been so 
thoroughly trained go believe that any clique con- 
trols the city, although his own election is the most 
signal evidence that it is not so, then we shall have 
the familiar spectacle renewed of a man who strug- 
gles and spends desperately to be Mayor, and after 
two years of weariness and vexation is hustled out 
politically ruined. Let us wish Lord Mayor Gun- 
ther a Happy New Year, and urge him to reflect 
upon that chamber which is in the City Hall as it 
was in Blue Beard’s palace, where hang the head- 
less trunks of the unfortunates who were not wise 
enough for their position. 


Looxkrnec in at the shop windows we do not see 
that the portrait of the manly form of Mr. John 
Heenan abounds as it did two years ago. Yet why 
not? It is true that he has been beaten to a jelly, 
mangled, gashed, bruised, and for a time reduced to 
a formless mass of livid human flesh hideous to be- 
hold. But what then? It is only the chance of 
war, only an episode of the manly art of self-de- 
fense. Are we such miserably mean summer friends 
that we desert our heroes in straits? It is the 
same Mr. Heenan still who squeezed the breath out 
of Mr. Saver’s body across a rope, and who man- 
fully did his best to hug Mr. King into insensibility. 
Are these not glorious deeds? Did we not hang 
up his portrait joyfully when the great rope-feat 
was performed, and shall we now refuse to gaze 
upon it because the fate of battle, to which even 
Napoleon the Great succumbed, goes against him ? 
Was he not “ plucky,” and ‘‘pecky,” and ‘‘ up to the 
scratch,” and endless more wonderful and brave 
things, and because his face was so pommeled and 
knocked in, and swelled out that he could not open 
his eyes, but lay palpitating and senseless, shall we 
infamously renounce him and forswear our hero, 
our champion, our Benicia ? 

We address this question to our papers which 
have published solid columns of fascinating details 
of the heroic encounter, accompanied by editorial 
comments depreciating these tournaments of the fist, 
these tilts of muscle and of brawn. The editorial 
comments seem to imply that newspapers have 
some duty toward the public. What is that duty ? 
Doubtless to tell’ the news. Then, besides that, if 
we may judge from their conduct in this very mat- 
ter, to tell the news in the most prolonged, elabor- 
ate, and prurient details. But ifthat be their duty, 
why do they write such editorials? Is a decent 
newspaper justified in giving all the circumstances of 


a case of crim. con., provided it only says in an 
part of the sheet how naughty pe ople are, especi 
ly those people whose naughtiness is described 
detail upon the next page? If we periodicals and 
papers mean to pander to the low tastes of the pub. 
lic, why do we reprove them at the same time: 
Which has the most influence, the pandering 

tails or the solemn reproof ? You ought to ly 


ashamed of yourself, dear Public, for liking filt) 


ther 





says the excellent newspaper as it shovels it in. 
“But every body reads it, or wants to read it. 
Oh no. There’s your great mistake. For if your 
standard of conduct is to supply simply what | 
want, why do you quarrel with them for wanting 
it? But if you really wish to elevate public taste, 
how can you hope to do it by depraving it? If a 
editor says briskly: ‘ But, my dear Easy Chair, my 
business is not to provide people with such news as 
they ought to want, but with the actual news of t 
day, such as it is,” the reply is evident enough t 
it is the editor’s business to provide that news in 
way which shall not corrupt the public mind. And 
we insist that the manner in which the late brutal fist- 
icuffing in England has been paraded by our papers 
belore the public is corrupting. Is it not enough to 
say, as you would say of a murder or of any other 
crime, that it bad taken place, provided it be thought 
important enough to notice at all, and then moralize 
as much as you please. But every paper which 
publishes the long, disgusting account of the fight 
does precisely what a ** Police” paper does in print- 
ing all the details of criminal cases in the courts. 
If that is respectable journalizing, then it is res 
able to do what has been done in the case of this 
fight; but if otherwise, it is not. Newspapers are 
the means of advertising. They live by their ad- 
vertising. Is the editor to exercise no discretion ir 
what he prints? It is hardly possible to open a pa- 
per in the city of New York which has not the worst 
kind of advertisements, which no decent man would 
willingly explain to his children. Is the publi 
tion of such things excusable upon the ground that 
an editor or proprietor can not discriminate? The 
plea is absurd, because there is always diserimina- 
tion in deciding what shall be published. And the 
conclusion is inevitable: if a newspaper, honorably 
conducted, can not support itself, then no honorable 
man will seek support {rom a newspaper. 











Tue question of newspapers has been especially 
interesting during the last month from the corre- 
spondence of Mr. Cobden with Mr. Delane, the ed- 
itor of the London 7imes. That false and unscru- 
pulous paper has always been in the habit of saying 
exactly what it chose to say about every person and 
thing, and shielding itself from responsibility behind 
its anonymousness. In his History of the Crimean 
War Mr. Kinglake dealt this buecaneer of a journal a 
trenchant blow, like that he inflicted upon a kindred 
kind of power, the Emperor Louis Napole on in 
France. His pages showed that the dull subserv- 
iency of the English nation to this newspaper, irre- 
sponsibly conducted, was passing away; and Mr. 
Cobden’s correspondence shows the open protest and 
insurrection against it of intelligent and represent- 
ative men. The circumstance is the more interest- 
ing for us on this side of the water, because during 
the war we have been forced to know how utterly 
ignoble in its tone, false in its statements, puerile in 
its arguments, and furious in its prejudices, the Lon- 
don 7’mes has been. It has sent to us for corre- 
spondents Mr. Russell, who reported faithfully what 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 


he saw, but who had not the least faculty of com- 
prehending what he saw; then Mr. Charles Mackay, 
‘he smallest of small rhymesters, who retailed the 
slop an 1 varbage he collected in ¢ opperhead circles, 
ind who announced last summer that we were all 
tired of the war, and looking for any excuse to give 
it up. This sagacious and valuable purveyor of 
* news was followed by the Chevalier Galenga, better 
nown by his family name of Mariotti, by far the 
blest man of the three. In early life he was an 
in Liberal and patriot; later, an exile in this 
intry twenty-five years ago; then a resident in 
land, sobered and somewhat embittered by hard 
ine. When to us last autumn the 
nouldering fires of his Italian youth and 
lled anew by the 


K 


he first came 
manly 
were kin specta le of this 


great, eager nation, learning war upon the battle- 


rreat 
ld, 


and enthusiastically resolved to save its own 
life. But the cynical tone gradually prevailed. 
When facts were too strong for him he said, sharp- 
ly, “The rebels are desperate, and it is desperate 
And in his indignant 
at te paucity and feebleness of the } 

the North, from the Times, his 
master, had hoped for perplexing divisions and di- 
versions favorable to the rebels, he exclaimed: ‘‘In 
the North [ see but two parties—the friends of the 
Government, who know exactly what they want, 
who don’t.” 


men who work miracles.” 
nte mpt 


faction ‘at whom 


and its enemies, 

Upon the reports of such men and of the corre- 
spondents it sent to the rebel section, the London 
Zimes has presumed to base its ol 
The tool of which in 
stinctively hates free popular institutions and ab- 
hors Mr. John i 
England, this paper has poured a constant stream 
of foul abuse and insolent falsehood upon the Amer 

in people, It is 

rfectly well known to a large circle in this coun- 
try under whose directing hand this was done. The 
editor of the London Times is known to be Mr. John 
r. Delane, who was in New York in the 


1856. 


rvations upon 


this war. an aristocracy 


Bright, their especial advocate in 


their country, and their cause. 


autumn of 
Never writing himself, it is he who causes 
the leaders to be written, and nothing is printed 
He is the London 7'imes. 


whatever is said, all is decided by 


without his approval. 
Whoever writes 

him. The voice may be the voice of Jacob, but the 
When, therefore, it 
was said that the London Times was unfriendly to 
the United States, it was merely an announcement 
of the fact that Mr. John T. Delane, thinking that 
the feeling of the controlling class in 


hands are the hands of Esau. 


England was 
hostile to this country, had resolved to malign and 
oppose us, , 

Very soon afterward his systematic and ludicrous 
lefamation of this country having at first aroused 
general indignation produced an equally general 
contempt, and the sensitiveness which we had al- 
felt to the strictures of the 7’imes was suc- 
ceeded by an apathy so absolute that it would now 
be very difficult for that paper to excite any other 
emotion among us than a smile of derision. 

But in the pursuit of its bitter hostility to us it 
attacks, of course, with its habitual falsehood and 
fury, our friends and advocates in England, and con- 
spicuously John Bright and Richard Cobden. These 
two gentlemen lately made speeches which were 
reported in the 7'imes with editorial comments. The 
comments were repeated, and were to the effect that 
the orators had used such words which must mean 
such things. On a third day it assumed its inter- 
pretation of what Mr. Bright said to be correct, and 


ways 


419 


something that he 


inten- 


actually put into his mouth, as 
had deliberately 


uttered, a most monstrous 
tion of l 


arraying class against class, and forcibk 
revolution 


Mr. Cobden | 
and wrot 


this pas 
ing letter to 
and in 


uppened to s¢ 
sae 
the 7 
the 1 
arraign 
those wit 

misrepresenta 

ing to Mr. Co 

public man should allow t “mask of an ‘ 
tor” 0 prot 
from the res} ty of such a Its v 


honorable mat vul ment 


whi t him 
hich no 
k of making 
under his ire. 

It will not be ved that the 
Time in declining to publi h the 
his falsehood by laring that | 
tered it twice without reproof, ar 
Bright's fault if had the cl 
he had not improved 
nati] : 


wn sig 


having 
to deny it, 
and feeble 
properly a 
which he 
if a paper cl 
they were to bk 

them. This letter has announ ( er’ ly 
England that the l is Mr. John 
@eclane, to write for 
it. That gentleman replies, un 
saying that Mr. ¢ 


lari 


and whoever he chooses to hire 

own name, 

bden one etter of the 

i that 
Mr. Del 

ible 

But when 

Delane is 


will ever 


that cl 
found sit 


afterward sup] hears from the 
cloud is the v« 

Mr. Cobden ha 
Nobody so much t 
stantly reminded of his esponsibility ; and it 
is of the utmost should 
always remember that a ney ver article is only 
one man talking through trumpet. He 
hides his body, and he shouts ‘ ’ instead of ** I.” 
But don’t be deceived. It isn’t Jupiter, it is Jones. 
We do not deny, of cou 
should not sign his name to his articles. 
ll a truth which will b 
credited so long as it is free from his individuality ; 
and it is certainly better that the discussion of | ub- 
lic questions should be relieved as much as possible 
of undue personality. But to that Mr. Cobden 

Nobody ‘ dis- 
it is anonymously conducted. The 
the 


» evade 


service ‘ 


ke pt « 


importan the ] lic 


better Jones 
Ile 


generally 


, that it is 
may 
often enough t 


does not object. mplains of a fair 
cussion because 
just complaint begins when the mask o 
mous is worn to cover falsehood and t 


When that o« 
to tear it away and show what person is actually or 


inony- 
per- 
sonal responsibility. urs it is time 
officially responsible. 

Tue war is still our engrossing and vital topic 
Congress has assembled, and with am unexpected 
harmony proceeds in its deliberations. The friends 
of the Government ar« Its oppo- 
nents are without a policy and without leaders. The 
President's message proposes a definite plan to fol- 
low the reduction of the rebellious arms. It has 
this one great excellence at least, that it unites all 
the unconditional friends of the Union, and ferces 


united and firm. 








Pe Spe + 


the Opposition to take the very uncertain ground 
that, whenever the rebels lay down their arms and 
say that they are sorry, they may return to their 
votes and all their privileges, But meanwhile 
Moseby and his men scour Virginia in Union uni- 
forms; and Jeff Davis and his friends have sworn 
and sworn again to obey the Constitution and the 
Laws. Will Moseby and his men hesitate to take 
a Union oath to accomplish the same purpose for 
which they wear the Union uniform ? 

That is the question which the Opposition will 
find very hard toanswer. If the Government—that 
is, the people—win the victory, shall they at once 
give it away to the rebels? The national safety is 
the highest law. If it could be supposed, as the 
rebels assume, that the Constitution does not au- 
thorize the means necessary for national salvation, 
we should be forced to the alternative of suffering 
either the nation or the Constitution to perish. But 
no man need borrow trouble of sophisms. The Con- 
stitution is the law paramount, and confers all pow- 
ers necessary to maintain itself. 

It is impossible to foresee the course of the de- 
bates, or to foretell what new orators and states- 
men may emerge from the multitude of legislators. 
Events just now are more persuasive than crations. 
They only are to be pitied who can see in the war 
nothing but weariness and woe, and who prefer the 
appalling condition of public affairs and opinion 
called, by courtesy, peace of the years from 1850 to, 
1860, to that vigorous awakening and manly asser- 
tion of civil order, with the renewed faith in human 
rights and the power of a free popular Government, 
which are now revealed to us under the name of 
war. 


Ix Europe the Congress of which we were speak- 
ing last month, convoked by Louis }.apoleon, will 
possibly meet, but it will be no Europe:n Congress, 
England declines, Austria declines, Russia asks, 
“For what?” But Greece accepts with pleasure. 
Denmark will come. And Monaco? and Baden? 
and Saxe-Weimar ? 

The false prestige of Louis Napoleor is fading. 
The refusal of Great Britain to come to bis Congress 
is really the hint that ‘the alliance” is getting very 


loose. And these events have a very positive and 


direct interest for us. For while Ru’ sia and En- 
gland are watching France, and the Schieswig-Hol- 
stein question threatens trouble, Louis Napoleon 
can not do what he doubtless wishes to do in this 
country. This Easy Chair has never had any doubt 
that our serious enemy in Europe is in the Tuileries. 
He would gladly recognize the rebels as a nation 
to-day if he could see that it would not cost too 
much, Could he count upon the passivity of En- 
gland and France he would not hesitate. For he 
would then secure Mexico and its mines, and his 
Treasury is appallingly empty. He would have 
“*the Confederacy” as a barrier between us and 
himself, and stand with it as the most favored na- 
tion. Even an Easy Chair can see that. 

The Congress was doubtless his first step. He 
would smooth all European snarls. He might even 
have been politic enough to surrender something he 
had acquired. Then he would have humbly hinted 
that he was going to lead the way in pacifying the 
American war by recognizing ‘* the Confederacy.” 
He counted upon the secret sympathy of the great 
Powers who can not wish to see a Republic tri- 
umphant. He would play his little game of 
American pacification as he had played the Euro- 
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pean—would pocket those desirable mines—woulq 
readjust the Louisiana sale of his uncle, and | 
the greatest, richest, wisest, best of monarchs 
of men. 

Alas! how easily a man five feet and ten inches 
high would be the tallest man in the company ex. 
cept for the impertinent fellow of five feet eleyey! 
How easily Emperor Louis de Boulogne et de Stras- 
bourg would be the grandest of grandes monargu 
except for other long heads. Earl Russell may not 
be as cunning a man as the French Emperor, but he 
has the instinct of England, and that enables him 
to feel what he may not see. Great Britain } 
certainly not been honored by her alliance with 
France, because France has been the head of the 
alliance. 

A desperate gamester will dare much. What 
Louis Napoleon’s next movement may be no one is 
so hardy as to prophesy. It seems hardly possible 
that he should enter into a Congress of which he 
will be master, but to which the great Powers are 
not parties. The policy it may adopt he can not 
hope will be accepted as a European policy. And 
how—it is the old and inevitable question—how 
will the Congress enforce its decisions ? 

We can sit placidly in our easy chairs and wait 
the answer of all the questions. Europe will learn 
that it is not we alone who are tossed upon danger- 
ous and doubtful seas. And if Europe has any 
faith or principle as clearly seen and acknowledged 
as that which underlies our struggle, then she may 
hope for as good an issue. 


and 


Tue friend who asks the Easy Chair how it fares 
with the Lyceum in this engrossing war, will b« 
glad to hear that it was never so flourishing and 
promising as it is now. A few years since it 
looked like a fashion, a novelty, an excitement, 
but it is now tolerably clear that it is an “‘ institu- 
tion.” 

We need not look far for the reason, Our rapid 
life leads us to delight in a brief and compendious 
and lucid.statement of matters which interest us all. 
For it is curious to see that the Lyceum lecture has 
become less and less of an essay and more of a 
speech. The tranquil literary disquisitions of some 
years ago would be hardly successful in the lecture- 
room now. Without losing their real value they 
have not that immediate appeal to vital interests 
which a lecture must now at least approach. Nor 
is it any longer worth while to sneer at a lecture as 
a compilation. Some newspapers, which were not 
remarkable for wisdom or sagacity, used to say that 
a man with an encyclopedia at hand could write a 
lecture. Did any of the editors ever try it? Did 
they ever try reading an article asa lecture? For 
while it is certainly true that the substance of some 
lectures may be found in a cyclopedia, it is only 
true as it is that all the words in it may be found in 
the dictionary. It is the individual skill of the lec- 
turer applied to its treatment which makes it cease 
to be cyclopedia and become lecture. In fact, treat- 
ment is the secret. The finest thought is often dull 
and dry enough when promulgated by the original 
thinker. How would Edwards on the Will serve as 
a lyceum lecture? But when the middleman, the 
interpreter comes, with his grace, his humor, his 
imagination, the thought sparkles, and shines, and 
laughs, and stings. Veal is veal in a London eat- 
ing-house. But veal in a Paris café is another yet 
the same. 





EDITOR'S 


Another striking fact is the small number of lec- 
We 
are a talking people, and an eloquent oratory is al- 
most a national instinct. But the list of really 
popular lecturers enlarges very slowly. And these 

en are very different, with one central resem- 
Their manners range trom the dramati 


turers whom every Lyceum wishes to hear. 


blance. 
picturesqueness of Geugh to the elegant repose of 
Phillips; but they all have a steady, intelligent 
liberalism. 
but it does please that class of the people 


Of course this does not ple ase every- 
body, 
which supports the Lyceum, and that is the repre- 
sentative mind of the country. There is often some 
iervous member of a committee who hopes that no 
exciting topic will be introduced, that a literary 
subject will be chosen, and that nothing will be said 
to offend old Gunnybags and his friends. It is, 
however, very difficult to detect the same nervous- 
ness, lest the radical part of tue company should not 
be pleased. Or some feeble editor puts in a plea 
that the proprieties of the Lyceum shall not be in- 
vaded. He is willing you should say that Shakes- 
peare is overrated, and that Burns was too fond of 
whisky, although there may be the most ardent ad- 
mirers of both poets present; but he hopes that 
you will not say, for instance, that slavery is an 
abominable wrong, there may be 
auditor whose daughter married a slaveholder, or 
somebody else who hates d—d abolitionism. 


because some 
How 
much more solicitous we have always been about 
hurting a prejudice in favor of slavery than one in 
favor of liberty ! 

But experience routs these gentlemen. There 
was a time when the Lyceum only tolerated literary 
and scientific criticism; now it is open to political 
and social. That it is of one general strain is cer- 
tainly not the fault of the speakers, If people of 
another view can talk acceptably, and otherwise 
they can not justly expect a hearing, they would 
be heard. When 
asked to suggest some man who will be agreeable 
to him and interesting to the public, he is often 
puzzled. Then he asks if gentlemen of the other 
view will not speak upon some indifferent topic. 
But why should he ask or expect it, when he knows 
that the vast majority of the audience prefer to hear 
the orator treat the topic upon which their thoughts 
are bent? He fancies some audience in which half 
the people are of one opinion and half of another. 
But it is not so, They are but a few who do not 
wish to give the speaker the fullest liberty, and 
why not consider them? he asks, Yes, but why 
should not tey, the few, consider the many? If 
American citizens can not bear to hear opinions in 
which they do not agree, they are unworthy the 
name. It is the first duty of such a citizen to hear 
and weigh all sides; and he ought to be glad of the 
chance of hearing what he does not believe so skill- 
fully and eloquently treated as it often is upon the 
Lyceum platform. 


the nervous committee-man is 


If he says he will not pay money 
to support a system of public speaking which incul- 
cates what he thinks dangerous views, it is his 
right. But when he grumbles at people who think 
his views dangerous for subscribing to an antidote 
for them, he is only ridiculous. 

As long as there are eloquent, humorous, schol- 
arly, and sagacious orators who will make a series 
of speeches during the winter upon topics of pro- 
found public interest, and treat them in the Amer- 
ican spirit of the largest humane sympathy, so long 
Americans will go to hear, and so long the Lyceum 


will flourish. 


DRAWER. 


Editor's Drawer. 
Wt have the following from Bay City, at the 
mouth of Saginaw River, in the State of 
Michigan : 

Joel H—— and George L—— own fishing-stations 
on the shore of Saginaw Bay. l 
H—— met 1 
said, ‘* L——, I have just come from the bay, and 
your boys are catching fish like thunder. Your 

ssers, a 
salt.” startec 


in town who 


Some years ago Jo 


Gee L—— early one morning, an 


foreman wants vou to send down seven dr 
lot of barrels, and a quantity of 
L ; could 
dress a fish, got them loaded into a boat with barrels 
and salt suflicient ; when, just as he wa 
the line, Joel H running ¢ 
told him that he had just got word that the 
stopped L— smelt 
each of his men a quarter dollar, 
home and say nothing about it 

A few months pass d by, 
menced. Joel H 


extensively ; moreover, he is a good 


Off 
—,and picked up every ma 
casting off 


came » the dock, and 
fish had 
running. a rat, and giving 


told them to go 


fur 


— is a judge of furs, ar 


season com 
1 buy . 
judge and play 

er of penny ante. 

One afternoon he was seated in a saloon playing 
this game with some friends, when an Indian ents 
with seven large musk-rat skins, Joel H 
looked at, praised sufficiently, paid for at fifteen and 


red 
whict 


twenty cents each, and throwing them into a corner 
went on with his game. George L stood by, 
and saw that his time had come to pay Joel H 

for his fish joke. Quickly taking the rats he slipped 
out with them, and stretching them anew, sent a 
man in with four to sell them to Joel, who saw they 
were nice skins, bought and paid for them, and 
threw them back into the corner; and so he bought 
them over and over again, the afternoon wore 
away. He astonished at the of 
people who crowded the saloon and watched th 
game , but more sur- 
prised and pleased at the great number of skins he 
was buyin 


as 
was numbers 
with such apparent interest 
g, often remarkir 
were enjoying the joke, and keeping Joel H 
enough to prevent him from making a discovery) 
that he never saw so many fine skins in one day (the 
skins did not grow smaller from repeated stretch 

ings). But all pleasure must have an end. Night 
came; Joel H—— was out a couple of dollars at the 
game; but what did that signify ?—had he not 
bought about twenty dollars’ worth of nice skins, on 
which he was sure to double his money ? 

Rising from the table he turned to pick up his rats, 
when, to his dismay, he found but five (the other 
two being then out for preparation)! He imme- 
diately accused the crowd of stealing his skins ; but 
as they all burst out laughing, he began to realize a 
sell, and throwing down his five remaining rats 
started off, using, I fear, some rather strong lan- 
At the door he 
urning to be in at the 
death, who asked him, ‘Do you think my 


x to his companions (who 


— busy 


guage not best to be rep sated here. 
met George L——, now r 
men 
The whole truth flashed 
He had bo ucht the same skins 
over and over all the afternoon, It was some days 
before Joel H would take back the money thus 
paid out, but he did finally take what was left after 
sundry treats had been paid for, and an amicable 
settlement made at the bar! 


need any more dressers ?” 
across his mind. 


Dear Drawer [writes a Washington correspond- 
ent ],—The chances of war have thrown in my way 
a parcel of contraband or confiscated letters, and I 
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send you three samples, that will serve to illustrate | 


respectively the Quack Doctor, the irrepressible 
Yankee, and the Irish goodwife—hoping thereby to 
reciprocate some of your side-splitters. It is proper 
to premise that, with the exception of signature and 
address, the letters are copied verbatim et literatim, 
et punctuatim, et spell-at-em. 

First in the series is a diagnosis founded upon a 
**spesamen,” and if the “ preskripshun” is equal to 
the disease we can only say, Heaven help the poor 
wretch who swallows it! 

Crncrnati July 20th 1863 

Mr Dayton Sir I have sene Mr L. and he sais you hav 
not reseaved my leter and now will send another I hav 
anelised the spesamen and this is the result 

the first cause of your diffikilty is from overexershun & 
takin cold produsing an inflamatory condishun of the holl 
sistem also a Disezed Liver stomake kidney and splene 
wich effects the spine from the serebelum to the recton 
and eureth also the umbilik vesels and the hole vaskuler 
aparatus includin the lungs slitely and the hart in partik- 
war in fact your diseas is very compound and complekated 
and if aloud to run on will soon becum cronik in the vital 
orgins. 

if this is satisfactury inclose five dolars in greenbacks 


and I will send a preskripshun that will cure you in too | 


weaks Respectfuley yours De T, B, F 

The next ‘‘spesamen” comes from the “ burnt 
district” in Missouri, so called from its having been 
depopulated by the command of a military officer 
who sought to extirpate the ‘‘ gorillas” in the same 
way that the Dutchman freed his barn from rats— 
by setting it on fire : 

Case p It 

Dear Br. We got hear safe last wensday thare was 
noboddy to hum any whares abont and we tuk the fust good 
hous we cum to grandmam lost her opyum and hung her- 
self yesterday so we hev to morne her loss land is verry 


chepe hearabouts when you can find the owners the red | 


legs and gorillas has purty much cleaned it out the housen 
are mostly gone and nothin but chimblys left dads out 


huntin gorillas this mornin mams got the hippo with the | 


ager my new slurt purp has got the distemper bad and our 
oki mair bets eat green corn till shes nigh dead with the 
Kolick cis Dorothy has got the nuraligy in her brest and 
all the pictoreal Drops was left behind brother Dick 
chopped off his big tow this mornin the rebels stole my 
pony last nite and thares no meet and no meel in the hous 


and there's no horse to ride to town and no money to by } 
with and nobody to cook it and I dont care a darn Brother | 


Jim went to the war last weak and cis writ a purty peas 
of poetry about it wich begins so 
with his helmet on his hed 
and his sabir on his thy 
the sojer mounts his galant steed 
to conker or to dye 
£o no more till deth your cosen Sam 


Next comes Bridget, with a small drove of Irish 
bulls: 


Munvy July 1800 sixty three 

Desr Pat I take up my pen to inform you that I am well 
barrin a bad cowld and the baby with the meesles and 
hopin these few lines will find you injoyin the same Gods 
blessin. I hev no more to write but the things is all goin 
on well in the farm and as soon as you cum back youll hev 
to be makin a new fens round the corn and praties as 
it burnt up last night intirely and so I got uncle Mike to 
make a pen out of the rales that was left and he bilt a nice 
one about three steps long by 10 foot square and the pigs 
is in it safe The mair and colts you towld me to be lookin 
after is all doin fine except the dun cows heffer what died 
of the murrin from gettin in the corn last nite If you 
dont get this letther rite immejently and let me no No 
more at present from your respectable wife Brrperr 


Inclosed and sealed up in this letter was the fol- 
lowing note : 


To the Postmaster of the Confiderate States at Murphy: 
burg. : 
If Patrick Malone thats my husbent that was if « 
hes dead what belongs to the forteenth rigulars «} 
niver come for this letther will your honer plais forrard 
after him by tilegraff for like hell be comin home about 

that time Forever tocommand Bripger Malone 

Barnes, in the city of Troy, New York, wa 
fuund lying on the sidewalk with a bottle of de part 
ed spirits in his hands. He was dead-drunk. 

‘*What is the matter with Barnes?” asked 
who knew him. ‘Is there no way of curing hi: 
of this miserable habit ?” 

“Oh no,” said another. ‘‘ You see he lost } 
mother when a mere baby; he was brought up o1 
the bottle, and has never been weaned.” 

A CORRESPONDENT away in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia, writes : 

If the following is worth a place on one of your 
pages, it is worth the long trip it will have to make 
to get there. 

Last winter I was one day enjoying the wings of 
the skater on a glassy field of ice. In a shallow 
place, a natural sewer was swallowing large streams 
of water, which poured down its throat in every 
direction from beneath the ice. A half dozen had 
collected around, and in silence contemplated the 
disappezring water, each one revolving in his mind 
the question, ‘‘Where does the water go to? 

| Among the number was a little boy, who, after 
| looking on a while with the rest in silence, suddenly 
turned on his heels and skated away, saying, 

** TU bet that rains down on China!” 


A FRIEND in Illinois sends the following to the 
| Drawer: 

| In a county whose western border is washed for 
| Some sixty or seventy miles by the ‘ Father of Wa- 
| ters” there lived some years ago, and I think does 
yet, a Mr. Emmons, who was somewhat noted for 
| his parsimoniousness, A half-crazy Englishman 
came along, blowing about his great wealth; pre- 
tended to want to buy a farm ; and by his boasting 
he soon made Emmons, who was a worshiper of 
Mammon, his most ardent friend. 

One day, both being in the barn together, Johnny 
Bull’s attention was attracted by the wood-work of 
a wagon which he happened to see; the price was 
demanded, agreed upon, and a time set when the 
Englishman was to remove his property and pay 
charges. In this, however, he failed, and Emmons 
determined to teach the delinquent a lesson. Ac- 
cordingly he sued for the price of the wagon. At 
the time set for trial defendant appeared with his 
counsel—one Matthews, a notorious wag—who made 
but little effort to show cause why judgment should 
not be rendered against his client for debt and costs, 
which was accordingly soon done. Emmons imme- 
diately availed himself of the privilege of suing out 
an execution forthwith, in cases where the usual de- 
lays would endanger the collection of the judgment. 
Matthews was curious to know what they would 
levy upon, as his client was not worth a sou. 

‘*Come with me,” said Emmons; ‘‘I will show 
you property.” 

Accordingly he took the constable to his own 
barn, and turned out—what? The identical wood- 
work which had formed the basis of the action, and 
which had remained all the time in his own posses- 
sion! The property was removed, advertised, and 


} 
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1e time the day of sale arrived, and with it the 
vitable Matthews and his client. 
sale the attorney afuresai 


in 
ine Upon proceed- 
ing with the 1 reminded 
the constable that every debtor was allowed by the 
statute in such cases made and prov ided a *‘ set off.” 
exempt from execution, of sixty dollars 


operty, suitable to his condition in lif 
select ; 
cted to be, worth sixty doll: 
tly proper that the 


his attorney 
was, and never ex} 
he thought it emin« 
i ld go toward endowing 


might and as his cl 
irs, 
wood-work 
him with 
Of course 
able a claim could not be disputed, and the trans- 
fer of the property soon made from the constable to 
the defendant. Whereupon it diately 
offered at private sale, and one half of tl 
paid to Matthews, and the other half invested 
SKY. 
nny Bull departed, well satisfied with his share 
ion; and Emmons returned to his hom 
glorious uncertainty of the law,” 
bitterly over his having sued his 


: upon so worthless a fellow ! 


question sho 
ssary personal effects !” 
] 


80 rea- 


this nece 


was imm 


proceeds 


ransactior 
item] late *‘ the 


and lament most 


From Connecticut we have the following: 
In your December Number 


has been invented in 1 


a very ingenious story 
egard to an inscription com 
mencing, 

If the 
jut, unfortunately, the writer seems to have never 


$} mt put: 


seen the reply accompanying the request, or else was 
unable to unriddle it. Your humble servant « 
es that to him it was a puzzle for some time. I 


would suggest, as a continuation of the aforemen 
tioned story, the introduction of a busy housewife, 

10, being constantly scrubbing, did not omit the 
pace over the fire-place in her labors; and in en- 
deavoring to clean a particular spot brought to light 
the following ‘‘ reply,” in a miserable handwriting, 
as if scratched by a servant : 

How can I put : 
high fender.) 


when there is such a -der?—(such a 


A FAR-AWAY reader of Harper's writes : 

Away out here in Southern Oregon, where gold 
and silver coin is the basis of circulation, the people 
are constitutionally opposed to a paper currency, 
‘‘green backs” only being used at par to pay off ob- 
stinate creditors and Government officials. Harper's 
paper, however, circulates freely, and demands a 
premium. 

Colonel Timms is a sort of one-horse lawyer, whose 
face would betoken the approach of the latter end of 
a life of all kinds of adventure. He had contracted 
adebt. Suit was instituted on the note; but the 
Colonel “swore the note off.” The plaintiff, how- 
ever, proved the debt and obtained judgment. Not 
long after the Colonel had occasion to attend a case 
in the court of a neighboring county. When wit- 
ness on the other side was passed the Colonel threw 
himself back in the chair, elevated his grizzly brows, 
and in his most effective style thus addressed the 
witness: 

**Wa’al, Sah, do you know the nature of an 
oath ?” 

“I think I do,” was the somewhat doubtful re- 
ply. 

‘““Wa'al, now, Sah, state to the judge and jury 
what that is.” 

The witness, turning to the Colonel, r: nlied, 

“It is a legal tender with which some men try 
to pay their debts.” ; 


| and had not failed to bring « 
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Ir 
torney 
titte 


saw the 7 


A VENERAI 
our colleges 

Rev. G. D— 
of our yet 
long since on 
the following b 
too good to be 

“Who, m) 
saint? Why,1 
drill a hole throug 
for 
the pieces on y« 
tear down the 
it round your be 
the lightning wing 
thing to the gl 


ulne ** 


, can describe the glory of a 
If ye 


1 your head 


n earth can liken it. 
a crown, an he I 1 sunder and put 
lders for epaulettes—if y« 
urtain of the skies and wr 
and ride to heaven « 
t, this will be n 


a robe, 

r the temp: 

ry of the saints! 
Tuts is fi 

peace fie ur i 
Down in Waseca County, near St. Mary’s, 

tice of the peace held forth, some tw« 

ago, by the name of M‘Finnegan. HH 


schoolmaster in the 


ota, where the justices of the 


a jus 
r three years 
had been a 
‘ould counthry” for many years, 
ver the water with him 
a good many pedagogical notions as to how things 
should be done, his settlement at St. Mary’s 
he had taken a lively interest in the local poli ics 
of the township, and in 
cuses and conventions had acquired 
His li 


Indeed, if we are 


Since 


his attendance upon cat 
i some smattering 


of parliamentary rule 


ial experience 
however, limited. i not 
mistaken, the » which we are about to 
was the first ynd had befo 
was brought to recover 
and the plaintiff had secured th 
nent lawyer by the name of 
proceeded one of the plaintiff's most important wit- 
nesses failed to appear. Desiring to gain time to 
procure the attendance of the missing witness, L—— 


was more 
trial ‘ refer 
him. The action 


es for killing a dog, 


or sect 


agama 


looked at his watch, and, observing that it was near 
twelve o'clock, coolly suggested to the Court that 
it was a good place to stop and adjourn for dinner. 
Raising his spectacles above his eyebrows, our school- 
master justice turned to L—— and inquired, ‘‘ And 
do you make that as a motion?” L , who though 
a model of professional dignity was a bit of a wag, 
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blandly replied, ‘‘Certainly, your Honor.” ‘ And 
does anny one sicond that motion ?” inquired M‘Fin- 
negan. The constable who was in attendance upon 
his Honor, and also of the Celiic persuasion, on a 
sly wink from L——, immediately and innocently 
replied, ‘I sicond it.” Rising from his dry-goods 
box with all the gravity of John C. Calhoun put- 
ting the question on Foot’s resolution to the United 
States Senate, M‘Finnegan inquired of the crowd: 
** And are ye ready for the question? As manny as 
are in favor of adjoorning this Coort for dinner will 


manifest it by houlding up a hand apace.” There was 


a unanimous show of hands, and thereupon M‘Fin- 
negan pronounced the ‘‘ Coort adjoorned.” 


Some years ago I made an essay at school-teach- 
ing in one of the sporadic settlements across the 
Mississippi, and desiring to improve the talents of 
any “ mute, inglorious Milton” who might perchance 
be under my charge, I prescribed composition-writ- 
ing as one of the exercises of the school. The fol- 
lowing is a verbatim copy of one of the ‘‘ composi- 
tions” now in my possession, and which I treasure 
as a memento of my ‘brief but brilliant” career as 
a pedagogue. It was the production, I would add, 
of the ‘‘ biggest boy in schovl :” 

december the 26 1860 

ladies and gentlemen good morrells is the best policy 
there fore I beseach you to seek after it. ladies did you 
ever desire to become one like fanny firn or one iike eliza 
cook or one like like queen victoria or gentlemen did you 
ever desire to become one like washington or one like 
king filip, or one like abraham lincoln or like John quin- 
cey adams expresident of the united states the statesman 
and scholar the philanthropist and patriot died february 
the 23 1848 this is all that I have to say about patriot 
ism I will say a little about friendship. friends are al- 
ways convenient but how far does friendship go 
no further than the grave often our dearest friends leave 
us befoare there friendship is hardly known oh I wish 
that I could fathom the debths of endless love that I could 
see deeper into the things of earth. oh that I could look 
forward to the grave like carvosso without fear and with- 
out trembling 


it goes 


Tue inhabitants of Pike County, Pennsylvania, 
are noted for being a thirsty generation; and from 
the immense quantity of ‘‘ apple-jack” annually dis- 
tilled for home consumption there is strong presump- 
tive evidence that the Total Abstinence Society is 
in no very flourishing condition about those parts. 
In fact, a man there is not considered fully accom- 
plished until he has overcome all his youthful pre- 
dilections for water as a beverage, and is able to ab- 
sorb any giver quantity of the ardent in the shortest 
possible period. 

Some years ago an old Frenchman, named La- 
reaux, became possessed of some real estate in that 
locality, and Pike County lands not being consider- 
ed very available property in the market, he con- 
cluded to plant his own vine and fig-tree thereon, 


and spend the remainder of his days in bucolic pur- | 


suits and enjoyments. 

Soon a large number of fellow-emigrants from /a 
belle France began to gather round him, and they 
now constitute an important and flourishing com- 
munity. 

Having occasion to pass by the old Frenchman’s 
domicile one day, I stopped in to refresh myself with 
a glass of his inimitable lager, for the manufacture 
of which he has become famous. Although some- 
what late in the day, the old Frenchman had just 
arisen, and his countenance bore the unmistakable 
signs of very recent inebriety. Surprised at seeing 


him in such a condition, who it was general], 
posed could withstand the strongest potations I 
ventured to remark, 

‘Why, Mr. Lareaux, you. look quite unwell 4, 
day. What is the matter with you?” 

‘Oh, by gar, Sir, I ‘ave been veree drunk—vyere 
drunk. I feel most miserable dis morning.” 

‘*Why, how is that, Mr. Lareaux? I thoucl 
liquor never got the better of you.” 

**Oh, Sair, I vill tell you. Last night I « 
home veree late and veree thirsty. I go to de 
where [ always keep a leetle someting, and pour 
one big glass of whiskee. By gar, I tink it was t 
strong, and fill it wid water from de pitcher. It 
it was still veree strong, but drink it down, and fil! 
de glass one, two, tree times from de pitcher, 
drink it every time; but it seem to be stronger all 
the while. By gar, I did not tink what can be d 
matter. I go to bed, however, and pretty soon ey- 
ery ting begin to go round. I tink I fall out d 
bed. My wife she ask what ail me. I say 
thing.’ She tell me I drink too much whiskee. 
say I only drink two or tree glass of water out ¢ 
pitcher. She say no wonder I be drunk—the p 
be filled wid whiskee too! Oh, by gar, it was 


| grand mistake !” 


Just before the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion in New York a young lawyer of the name of 
Higgins was vegetating in the central part of the 
State, waiting professionally for ‘* something to turn 
up.” He had begun ‘practice’ about two years 
before by commencing an action in a Justice’s court 
for fraud in a horse-trade, and upon the trial recoy 
ered sixty dollars for the plaintiff. The cause was 
then removed by the defendant’s attorney into the 
Court of Common Pleas, by certiorari, a proceeding 
then much in vogue, where the cause was re-tried, 
and when, by the assistance of counsel, the plaintif? 
recovered again. The defendant's attorney, an old 
fellow named Trumbull—but whose name, in cons 
quence of his tough fighting qualities, was generally 
contracted to ‘* Old Bull”—brought an appeal to th 
Supreme Court, giving security and staying proceed- 
ings. The cause remained in the Supreme Court 
about two years in a comatose state, when Higgins, 
thinking it about time he had some costs, and his 
client some ‘‘damages” other than those which re- 
sult from delay, made a motion in the latter eourt 
for a dismissal of the appeal for want of prosecution. 
The Court, after examining the papers and the mul- 
tifarious and anomalous proceedings which had been 
had, decided that the motion could not be enter- 
tained, as the cause was not in that court. Higgins, 
nothing daunted, thinking that mistake could no 
be committed twice, then renewed the motion in th 
Common Pleas; and that Court, after due delibera 
tion, decided that the motion could not be granted 
there, as the case had gone beyond that court. Her: 
was a dilemma with two horns plainly visible, as it 
seemed obvious that the ‘‘ horse case” had gone be- 
yond the Common Pleas, but had not vet reached 
the Supreme Court; and as poor Higgins was not 
acquainted with any “intermediate state,” he gav« 
up further search in despair, and turning to hi 
** Register,” where this solitary case was entered 
and where he had given, from time to time, a mi 
nute history of all the details of the celebrated and 
once hopeful case, even to writing a letter or dis- 
bursing a postage, he made a final entry at the dat 
of the last motion: ‘* Here I lost track of the whole 
thing!” 





A mAN from the “Cape” briefly told his experi- | of saying often that the rebels defending the city 
ence in life after the following wise: | were his prisoners-of-war, who were temporarily 
‘*‘ About twenty-five years ago I began business— | subsisting themselves. 
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set up in life—made my grand start. I made this One day the Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 
esolution at the outset, that I would be something | —th Wisconsin r plied to some observation addressed 
or nothing; and I have done it; I have lived up to | to him by one Dennis ——, a perfect specimen of an 
it—I am nothing!” Honest man that. Irishman, with the good-natured remark, ‘‘Oh! 
never mind, Dennis; General Grant says that they 
I HAVE just been reading vour October number, and | [pointing to the rebel lines ] are only our | risoners.” 
the little anecdote of General Grant therein reminds | ‘* Shure, then,” said Dennis, * if they're our prison- 
ne of another, which I will tell you. During the | ers, why don’t he be after taking away their shmall- 
iege of Vicksburg General Grant was in the habit | arms?” ’ 
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A COPPERHEAD ORATOR. 


Tue Hon. Mr. ——: “I want my Carte de Visite taken as I shall appear when I deliver my great Peace Speech in 
Congress. This is the way I shall look, pressing the Constitution to my heart.’ 


Vor. XXVIII.—No. 165.—D p* 
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| SOUND ADVICE. 

Mrs. Swytie,—“ It’s all very well, Mr. S., for you to come up stairs when you must 
take a little medicine; but if you have to take it through a straw, you might as well 
do it at the bar, as other people do. I shouldn't see it then.” 









‘ian A CHAPLAIN in the Army sends the Drawer a fine | whom he was an ardent adm 
i budget, of which here is an installment, and more | a sample of his style. 
r will follow in time. By-the-way, no one can have We were one day reciting t 








failed to notice how large a share of our good things | M‘G , who had more hw 
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LE are a continual source of merriment in camp—a | see the Steed of Darkness ? 
a monkey is nowhere in comparison. Nor are they **No, Sir,” was the ready 
¥ 






which characterizes the native-born Irishman. — 








ment on Holly Springs, I was amused in observ- | tion of the wit and humor 
ing the motions of two little yellow fellows who) Drawer would be full. Th 
had caught an old mule, and were following the | morning: 













who rode behind, holding to his brother with | ice abroad. 
both hands —had his cap knocked off by the pro-| 











not to ery, and asked 
soldier to hand him } 


On the day referred to his brigade was out for re- 


truding limb of a tr 


and he began to cry. 


Riding up, I told him 
a 


cap, which was don 
cheerfully. The little 


fellow was “all righ: 
in @ moment, and po- 
litely thanked us 

** Now,” said I, “ my 
little fe llow, you! ist 
take better care, and 
not lose yourcap again, 
When you are passing 
under trees, hold on to 
your brother with « 
hand and your« ap with 
the other.” 

The older one turned 
toward me with a very 
dignified and grateful 
air. ‘*Thanky, Sa 
thanky, Sar. Dat’s jist 
it, Sar. Dat’s what I 
tell ‘im, Sar. But ye 
see, Sar, he never tr 
ble none before, Sar!” 

I have nodoubt that, 
under our combined ad- 
vice, he has long ago 
become an experienced 
* trabbler.” 





At the old Wood- 
ward College in Cin- 
cinnati, in its best davs 
we had a student of 
Quaker parentage, A. 
C.W , who was the 
life of our class. He 
was a rare wit, having 
a nice appreciation of 
the humorous and lu- 
dicrous. For instance, 
he studied and acquired 
the Spanish language 
so as to fully appre- 
ciate Don Quixote, of 
irer. Let me give you 





o one of the Professors, 
nor than most persons 


come frem the Army. Can the reason be that all | supposed under a serious countenance, when the 
the good fellows are in the field ? phrase occurred, “ Steed of Darkness. 

The funniest animal in the world is a little ‘* W——.” said the Professor, who had a whole- 
negro when he ‘lets himself out,” and their antics | some contempt for the high-falutin, ‘‘ did you ever 


reply; “but I know 


lacking in shrewdness, and that readiness in repartee | a man who has the night-mare !” 


When General Grant’s army was falling back| THere is some truth in the saying that the sol- 
from Oxford, Mississippi, ‘after Van Dorn’s move- dier’s life is ever gay; and c 


ould you get a collec- 
of a single day your 
is occurred the other 


rear of a regiment in our advance. The older was A part of General S ’s corps is here, waiting 
probably ten years of age, and the other—his broth- | transportation Eastward. One of the brigades 
er—a year vounger. camped near us is temporarily commanded by a 

Passing through a strip of woods, the vounger— | German Colonel, one who claims to have seen serv- 
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spection ; he approached, and taking po- 


view and in 
sition, called out, 
‘‘ Attention, my br-rigad Shoulder-r a-r-rms !” 
But how were we startled, as the movement was 
being executed, to hear, 
“Holdon! I shange my mind! 
ler shift a-r-r-ms !” 
The manceuvre was executed with many smiles, 
( specially in the rear of the commanding-officer. 


' 


R-r-ight shoul- 


Gevxerat Jor Geicer, of Ohio, is responsible for 
the following, but you ought to hear him tell it: 

Ww 
account of his fluency as a stump-orator. In the 
rural districts his reputation stood high; and the 
good-natured people spoke with admiration of his 
flights of eloquence, and predicted that when he took 
his seat in the House he would “ knock the socks” 
trom some who had more reputation than he. 

W—- determined not to disappoint the expecta- 
tions and boasting of his friends, and prepared for his 
lésut with all the care in his power. But speaking 
of the 
State caused a trembling of his voice such as he had 
experienced at 
Nevertheless he 
nade headway, 
und securing the 
ittention of the House, 
when a laugh on the 
left—not directed at 
him or his speech—con- 
fused him. 

“Mr. Speaker!” he 
said, ‘‘the author of 
such infamy should be 
nilloried as high as the 
dome of this magniti- 
cent structure, which is 
high—as high—as 
high—yes, higher than 
tiny other steeple round 
about here !” 


before the assembled wisdom and eloquence 


lever 
home. 
good 


was { 


is 


WE have two *‘ good 
ones,” which are often 
related in our brigade : 

As the Army of the 

Mississippi, under Gen- 
eral Halleck, was ap- 
proaching Corinth, on 
May 8, General Pope, 
commanding the left 
wing, threw out a force 
toward Farmington, and 
General Palmer was or- 
dered to occupy the 
ground with his bri- 
rade, the rest of the 
forces returning to camp. 
The next morning the 
enemy, under Generals 
Price and Van Dorn, 
made an advance in 
fore>, and General Pope 
sent an orderly to in- 
quire if Palmer could 
hold his position. 

“Tell General Pope 
that I can hold my po- 
sition against the world, 


the flesh, and thedevil!” 


— was elected to the Legislature partly on | 
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Before long, however, the rebels—for they were 
over ten thousand strong—compelled the brigade to 
fall back upon the reinforcements which were or- 
dered up. 

The affair being over General Palmer rode to the 
head-quarters to report, and his appearance was the 
signal for a hearty laugh from the officers present. 

‘* How is it, Palmer?” said General Pope, as he 
entered the tent. 

** Well, General,” said the gallant Palmer, I can 
stand the world and the flesh, but the devil was too 


much for me! 


Own the same morning, as the enemy approached, 
Captain ——, of the —— Volunteers, was thrown 
forward with his Company as skirmishers. The 
regiment was a rew one, and they had never been 
under fire before. The advance of the rebel skir- 
mishers in much greater numbers made the situation 
a pretty warm one, and there was the usual excite- 
ment and nervousness which characterize first re- 
cruits. The Captain especially appreciated the con- 
dition ; and as they began to retire, with the bullets 
whistling about their ears, he shouted, 
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THE WAY THEY Do IT. 


LitTLe Jounny, who has just been to the Barber's to have his hair ent, illustrates 
the modus operandi of shaving, to the great delight of Uncle Peter, when he wakes 
up from his after-dinner nap. 
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“ Rally round your Captain, boys! Rally round | 


your Captain, boys—if you want to save him!” 
The boys brought the Captain off the field in good 
condition. 


A REVEREND Doctor of Divinity contributes the 
next three, which he assures us are very good: 

A mother, resolute that no nicknames or abbre- 
viations should ever be indulged in among her chil- 
dren, such as ‘* Bobbie” and ‘‘Sallie,” ‘* Maggie” 
and ‘*‘ Nellie,” remarked, one day, in the hearing of 
her husband, 

‘Well, I'll never have Elizabeth's hair bobbed | 
off again, it looks so unbecoming.” | 

“My dear,” said the husband, ‘‘do not indulge 
in nicknames. You should say, ‘It shall never be 
Roberted off again.’” 


A youne lady of fastidious taste and extreme 
carefulness in her expressions, found it necessary 
from some biliary derangement to call in a physi- 
cian. 

‘* What are you suffering with, Miss?” 
doctor. 

“Oh, I don’t know exactly, Doctor, but I think 
I am rather Wiliamous. ‘That is the main difli- 
culty.” 


asked the 


Anoruer, of a different character, interested us 
much. Little Jennie B——, a child of five sum- 
mers, by far too grave and demure for her years, 
was constantly with her grandma in the sick-room 
of the grandfather. One day, when grandma's work 
suitable for a sick-room was completed, she remark- 
ed, ‘‘I really don’t know what to do now; I have 
finished up all the articles prepared.” 

Jennie, with perfect seriousness and gravity, said, 
** Grandma, I don’t know of a better thing an old 
lady like you can do than just read her Bible.” 

Not bad advice for a sick-room, surely. 
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| names, of course. 


prehension, and the cry was raised on every hand, 
‘Put on the brake! Put on the brake!”  Inter- 
preting the cry to mean Put on more strength, he 
laid out all his power upon one last grand effort 
Reaching the end of the road, where there was some 
heavy obstruction, sufficient to stop a train of cars, 
the hand-car was instantly converted into kindling 
wood, and the poor German was thrown head-over. 
heels some twenty-five or thirty feet beyond where 
it struck. As he was picked up, in a mangled con- 
dition, some one asked him, 

**Why didn’t you put on the brake ?” 

‘**Put on the prake,” said he, ‘*vy it ish preak 
all to pieces 

And this was the end of that ride. 

An officer in the army on the Southern coast 
writes from Folly Island: 

The arrival of the new conscripts gives rise to 
some fun. Many of them are fellows who have re- 
enlisted and re-deserted many times—under different 
T’other day a first sergeant of a 
company of the Forty-seventh New York Volunteers 
was calling the roll: 

“ Peter O'Shaughnessy ?” 

No answer. 

** Peter O'Shaughnessy ?” 

No answer. 

‘* Peter O'Shaughnessy ?” 

Three or four took off their caps and looked into 
them; and one exclaimed, ‘‘ Auch! sure that’s m¢ 
last name I tuk—Hee-ur, Surr!” 


5) 


) 


Tuey are a little behindhand in their drill, as 
may be supposed. A few mornings since Captair 
M'‘D was marching his squad past the Colonel’s 
tent. The Colonel says, ‘Captain, I wish you to 
put those boys through. Give ’em fits.” In a short 
time the Colonel went out to supervise the drilling 
on the beach of the different squads. He observed 


| one squad huddled together in a formation that his 


Tue thriving town of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
where railroad iron and other products of the same 
substantial metal are extensively manufactured, is 
situated on the Delaware, Lackawanna, and West- 
ern Railroad. There is a very heavy ascending 
grade for several miles westward from this place, to | 
overcome which requires not a little power of steam | 
with an ordinary train of cars. Just before this | 
part of the road was opened an officer connected | 
with it had occasion to go three or four miles west | 
to superintend some operations. He took a light 
hand-car and two powerful men to work it, one of 
whom was a German, not an accomplished engineer, | 
nor very familiar with the working of railroads. | 
They toiled hard at the crank, working their way | 
up the steep grade, landing their passenger at his 
destined point, who sent the car back to Scranton | 
by the German alone, knowing that no labor was 
required to descend, excepting when it was neces- | 
sary to hold back by putting on the break. Not | 
having received any specific directions, however, as | 
to the manner in which he was to work his way 
down, the German mounted the car, and thinking 
as it had been such a severe labor for two men to 
take the car out it would require still more exertion | 
for one to work it back, he applied all his strength 
to the crank, and was soon moving with tremendous 
velocity down the hill toward the town and the 
terminus of the road. As he passed through the | 
town over the last half-mile, all unconscious of what 
was before him, his danger excited universal ap- | 


practiced eye told him was not to be found in tac- 
tics. He hurried up but to see a man writhing in 
convulsions. 
“ What’s the matter? 
ing ?” queried the Colonel. 
‘*T obeyed your orders,” said the Captain. 
** What orders ?” 
“*Pve given ’m fits.” 


What have you been do 


Litre, when about seven summers had passed 
over her curly head, was one day observed to be un- 


| usually quiet and taciturn, with a line of care across 


her forehead edifying to behold. Her mother at 
last noticed it, and inquired the cause. 

‘**Beeause I’m worried,” pettishly snapping out 
the words, and tugging away at her sewing (on some 
doll’s garment) with the air of an ill-used martyr. 

Upon being interrogated as to the quality of her 
** trials,” she burst out with, 

‘Mamma, I’ve been looking over all my dre 
and I haven't got one fit to be married in, unless it’s 
my white muslin; but” (disdainfully) ‘‘ that won't 
be decent to wear by the time I’m grown up.” 


THE same precocious genius, when a little youn- 
ger, persistently importuned her father one day to 
buy her an axe. At length her application com- 
manded attention. On being asked to give a rea- 
son for desiring that particularly undesirable play- 
thing, she announced that she wanted an axe so that 
when she was a widow she could chop her own wood ! 
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Master Bos.—*I tell you, Mother, I won't stand it. It’s bad enongh for a man to have to take the girls to th 


pera, without being wanted to tote them to the Central Park every Saturday.” 


SSS 


Master Frep.—‘+I want some good coarse hair for a fishing-line; and Aunt Sally's is just the thing.” 
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Goop Uncie, with Memorandum-ook,—** Well, and what shall we get for littie Lily 
Lity.—** If you happen to be at Stewart's, you may ask the price of Organdie Robes, with Diagonal Trimmin 





























Dentist (fo Putient),—Dentists making their fortunes ?—biess you, no, Madam! People are so stingy nowaday~ 
I know lots of husbands and wives who have but one set of teeth between ‘em, so that they never eat a meal togethe:.’ 











Foch for February, 


Furnishe 7 by Mr. G. SRODIE, 300 Canal Street. New York, and drawn by 
Voict from actual articles of Costume. 
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Figure 1.—Srreer Dress. 
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Figure 2.—Mornive Tomer. 


HE Srreet Dress presented may be of taffeta, 
worsted fabrics, or both combined. Our illus- 
tration was drawn from a taffeta robe, of one color ; 
the lozenges being of a lighter shade, bordered with 


angles. The Bonnet is of velvet, with a soft crown, 
ornamented with a plume. 


The MorninG Toret is of a mauve-colored fab 
ric, with taffeta strips upon the sleeves, cuffs, and 
skirt. The front of the body has the same fulled 


| These are all outlined, with a piping of the same, 
an edging of black lace, with brandebourgs at the | 


and have buttons upon the points. The head-dress 
is formed of a combination of chenille and bead net- 


| work. 





